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This thesig representa on attempt to portray the 
do yolopment of © gounty school system from ita inception 
ina frontier wilderness to the present ere. fiie story 
of thet development is probably typicel of practicaliy overy — 
rurel county in Alabane. in so far se the writer knows, 
there hes been no previous attempt to present the picture 
of the development of county educs tionsl history, se a unit, 
in Aalabans. 
it has been deomed sdvisebdle to includes oortein portions 

of itete educstional history ae indispensable background 
meterial. fort was made to use 4a little of this gonerel 
jtate history es possible, dhere use was cade of this 
material, an effort was made to supslement the otory with 
giditional dstae severed excelicnt generel histories of 
educstion in Alabema em aveilabic, snd heve been used 
extensively in the preseration of this thesis, There sees 
to hsve been no genersl history of the educational develope 
mate in Alebeaa published since 1915-6 

This gaper sould not Asve been possible without the 
mony friends whose courtesy, Mtience,interscst,chority ond 
@merosity have onobled the writer to present this uetwrisl. 
To ivotessor gartin cutnher Beck ana woctor fred jade 
aeynolds, both of .latema -olytecunic Institute, the aviter 
wishes to express his o3;ccisal ap gre ciation. ,rofessor Beck, 


88 Uhalrusa of ths Phesis Gonulttee, Gusisted greatly in 





formulating the genersl plan for tba sork, omi aided con+ 


ii 


siderably in the organization and pres@mtation of the 
materisl ami in proof-reading. Doctor Reynolds made many 
valuable suggestions as to sources of materiel ani mthods 

of approach. He has read the historical mterial and has made 
helpful suggestions for its presentation. The writer con- 
siders himself particularly fortunate in having these two 
gentlemen agree to serve on the committes, 

To Miss Mary Martin and Mrs. Harriet B. Ellis, of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library, the weiter wishes to 
express his thanks for their helpfulness, Miss Franees Hails, 
Director of the Archives Division of th Alabama Yepartmnt 
of Archives ami History, Montgomery, male available the 
original record books and the early documents pertaining to 
education in Alabama prior to 1875. for this courtesy, he is 
sincerely grateful. Mrs, Julia S, McKinney, in charge of 
the files in the Archives Department of The Montgomery 
Advertiser, courteously allowed him to peruse those pmers 
for several deys. He is grateful to Judge L. Ww. Price of 
the Conecuh Probate Court and to Chief Clerk M. C. Dunn, who 
made available the files of the county newspapers, and kindly 
furnished a desk in ths probate office where he might work. 

_ Of the several hundreds of persons contacted in connection 
With this study, only four have failed to respond. Two of 
these were very elderly pepls, one of whom had been recently 
bereaved and the other physically disabled. To these many 
neighborly individuals, too numerous to name individually here, 


the writer is profoundly grateful. 
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CHAPTSR I 
A BaCKGHOUND Chal OR TO 1354 


istorisal uketeh of Conecuh County) 


*Conecuh® is either an Indien word or s word derived from 
the lanzsuaze of the Creck Indians to whem the iand originally 
belonged. Profcssor %. 3. syman, of the University of Alabama, 
conjectured that the word was ocmpound)d from the Creek vworda 


kon® (pelvoot) and okuh (need) .” This connotation, however, 





did not meet with the universal agpreval of the later inhabi- 
tants of the county, and the catbter wus suomitted to 

Colonel] H. MK. Cruikshank of Talladega, Alabame, who advanced 

the opinicn that the present sane was 2 eorruption cf the 

creek Seomneka whieh Literally translztecd meant "Land of Cane.” 
acoording to tne Colonel, who Bad much practical kncwledze of 
the indian dialset,® the Conesuh siver, vor which the county 

Was nated, was zivyn the nare Xconneka beesuse of the dense 

cane vorpakes which grew in such rank luxuriance along its banius. 


Vhite men had penetrated she territery of what is usw 


ei 


Conesuh, before the Revulaticnery “Yar. This sas due in large 
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id. ilisy, 3. #., Yistery <f vonecun Gounty, Alabara, pe 2 

2e Ibju., De 14 

Se Gwen, T. Ue, Histery of Alubema und Dietionary ct ala. 
Biceranhy, pe aio 

4. «iley, on. cit., 2. 14 

Se SPaver, de Se, the Scok 2f labswe and the South, pe 70 
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part to the fact that the Wolf Path, an Indian trail extending 
from the inzlish settlement in British ‘est Vlorica, Pensacola, 
to tho territory of their Indian allies, the creeks, traversed 
the arsa. This trail extended even further north to points 
along the Tennessee River ond to the settlements in the Cumber- 
land rezion. 

The first historical facilisat of the sresent area of the 
county, sv for as the wiulte man is concerned, centcred around 
travelers who passed up and: down this Aelf Fath of venasccla 
Trail. tne of the accounts cf the incident stutes that in 
1788, Colonel Airklens and a eal of Royalists, traveling frem 
Youth Carclina, were Ailled and rebbed by three desperados on 


u 


what is new Conecuh soli. The trio was ecmposed of a renegade 


white ran known as "Phe Cat," a bloodthirsty Indian, and a fore 
“ 

mer slave.” "The vat" was vaptured ubertly afterward and hanced 

tO a tree overlooking the oreek near which the crime had been 


sormitted. This zreek has since been krown as "Murder creek. "” 


The area comprising the original vounty was first embraced 
in an organized form of voverrmant by white men in 1798, when tae 


#iseisslupi Territery was created. In June, i815 the srea eane 
neh cnneeherteeeemneneeeeeemnernrememennenerene ene 
1. Inventory of County arehives of alaboma, Vol. 16 
Lonesun vounty, De 3 
Se Pickett, ae Jo, Uhstury of Alabara 

S.- Inventory, oo. cit. 
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under the jurisdiction of county governsent «9 4 part of ionrce 
County. In approximately three years, Coneouh County was offi- 
claily SR | | 

It might be interestinz to note that the first skirmish of 
the Ureek Indian “sr occurred on Territory that is now included 
in Conecuh County, at tie Battle of Surnt Corn in 1813. & 

Three years after the termination .f the Creck Indian Yar, 
Conecuh County wag officially organized by an Act of the, alabema 
territorial iegislature cn the 1lota of February, 1318," Coneckh 
was at that tims bounded ae foliows: on the north, by Moaroe 
and Momiscnery Counticsa; ci the est, by Clarke end Mobilis; on 
the east, by the Georgia State line; and on the south, by 
Florida, tben a Spanish provinee.* grequent dBcundary chances 
in tonecuh have greetly reduced ity criszinal area, until today 
it comprises 649 squure miles cf 453,360 werese” 

The first white man to settle permanently in coneeuh County 

Was Samuel Suchanan, wae built bis cabin on what is now kncownas 
Hawtbora'sa 111 Creek, near Belleville, in the yaer 1515, 
Shortly afterward osme Alexander Autrey, who settled a few miles 
~voutiivast of Gelleville, on what is acw known ag autrey's Creek. 
He wmamed hia new fone "Hampden Riise.” ouortly after Autrey's 
1d. Alabina Territerial Acts, 2. 33 

Ke P1ICKEtt, Gie Sides Be S21-c5 
Se 


‘Aladara Territoria} a pe OS 
4 Jnvettory, on, Bhi on Be 6 
Pa m re) 


ve Wess, Gi Sue ~——e 
s sla bas tt ~ ets 1357, pe &7 5 Tolu., 1352, be 4.593 ibid., 1862. 
Pe pe Lol; ieid., La7d, De 3955 idig., ‘48 73, De 287; X idic., 
L367, De ee ere) 


romoval to Conecuh, he was followed by Thowas Mendenhall, "14 
Mendenhall and Xeubin Hart all from North varolina, whe settled 


in and around Belleville, then known as “The Ponds." About thie 





time also came another zroup of emigrants from cheater Diatrict, 
South Caroline, among who were Chesley Crosby, Nobert SAVAIG, 
Mabry Theras, Alerander Donald, iovert Herrin, and Jesse T, Udun, 
all of whom settled neax "The Funds" or naar Hampden Riggs + 

It is significant to note tnat all of these gentlemen bad come 
from the Carolinas, through Ceorgia, bringing ith them the folke 
lore and customs of their respective regions. 

The year 1418 also Baw developer! in the extreme south- 
eastern portion of what 19 now Canecuh County. At the junction of 
: era's ané HYottle Creeks, a community was being developed. Thla 
corfunity boasted two storez, a sehool, anc a vlack-smith shop. 
Bere wore settled the families of KeCcnnell, Feagin, Graham, and 
Grantley, 211 from Georcin. In the meantime, at a point six xiles 
scuth of this cormunity, another community wes being settled whioh 
within a few years wae destined to draw every inhabitant away from 
the Creeks Community. This newer settlement, first inhabited by 
a ond Cameron, was nared Brooklyn, after Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
the former hoce of one of the earlier settlers, Zdwin Robdinsor, 
who bought out Cameron's interests. Hers care asa and Caleb 
ene pee, 


P 1. #ilsy,-op. Clte, PDe 19-21 








Johnson, fiichard vurry, Jemes and John doncs, «tarke ana forry 
Hunter, frank Boykin, ana the families of Hart, Turk, Horton, 
Lee, amos, anid tieekoet 

Pricr to this period, abcut 1615, the first settler in the 
northern purt of vonevuh County was Janes Grace, who duilt his 
home near the presest location of Surnt vorn. fo this section 
cams the families ef Betts, Kyser, sreen, Calter, Longclre, 
varrett, and warren. 

The present town of Sversreen was first settled in 1219 when 
James Vo.ey, George andrews, ang the brothers Cluff eame in, 
fer yeurs the community site wus known «3 Cosey's Old Field. in 
fect, the establisi: ent of The Lvergreen Vale and Female Academy 
in 1839 was the reason for the change in name from Cesey'’s Old 
Field to fverereen. 

Ferk Sepulza, named fer Sepulga giver, was first settled 
in 1516 by Sichard Sermons. He was soon followed by the familics 
of stroud, Houston, Harris, Yhoupson, Yean, Cone, Calloway, Pizet, 
aang Page, 

the villacs cf O14 Town, 2oenaned because it was the site 
of sn old Indian villace, was first settled by the whites in 
18zv-22, Kienard Curry, whic had at first settiscd neur 3rooklyn, 
Sougst these "sresner pastures." dere also came the families of 
Joe] Brown, Hatthew hay,’. Llilar favd, Levi Mobley, Captain “lison 


sshiesy, adam Hecreary, and John cerozzin. 
SS TA SE teen A Sea hens neensneneeneieey 
de Riley, <0p, city, "pp. 19-21 





The present village of Castleberry was first settled in 1536 
by the Yilson fomily, an elderly widow and Aer two sons. The 
place was known as “Lison's. Field until about 1840. At that 
time, the Castleberry familly moved into the settlement and 
built a house on tre stuse rocd. Their house wes used as the 
staze road way station. Henea the naxe “Castlabderry's” or 
Castleberry, us 1t became known at & later time. 

These carly settlers, ploneers in tae true sense of tie 
word, did net at first find cerditicns so pleasant, Ffeverend 
Be F. Riley stated, 


"Starting from thelr homes in the Varclinas er Georgia, 
end even from Virglnia, theze esrly heroes and heroines were 
aware of the vast distanses that lay between them and 
thsir future neres in tha South. A wagon or two, drawn 
by horses or males or oxen, were the sole means of trans- 
portation enjoy:d by an eorly emizrant for the reseval 

of nimseli’, ais fanully, and his chattels. stopping et 
night, tne farily would reat beneath the sheltering 

folds of a huge tent, hls sarved as a residenoe, even 
after the arrival of the family at their final abdiding 
place, until a mere sudstantial hoxe could be erected, 
With many families, the mancer of transportation above 
referred to, was superior to what they nad. Some re~ 
garded thenselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to 
Secure huge watereproo? hogsheads, lato which were tightly 
packed the delongings of the vamily, softer taat s long 
rod had tean inserted lengthwise. There wus sufficlent 
yrajection of the rod at either end to enable it to serve 
33 4 rude sort of axle, Yo ties» seints were fitted a 
pair of shafts, to which was hitched an ox, The move- 
zent of £48 animal cave revolution te tae creat recep- 
tacle, and over long leagues, reachin: asross the broad 
areas os states, the taitatul ox would draw the unigue 
car even to tie final ceatinaticn ef his master. Thris 
veached, the first care was to clear off as larze a 

pict of ground as possible, preparatory to the erection 
of a terperary avwelling. This was eorstrueted after the 


following model: Four corner pusts wire fixed upright in 
the ground, near the tops of xiich were rixec two small 
poles, facing e oh cther and extending sround the four 
sides of the square. Hetween these opposite pieces was 
left sufficient space to insert srall saplings which were 
driven sccurely into the sround. Over the ton of this 
Clumsy abode were thrown the curtalxs of the tent which 
had served the family in its misrations, besides the 
skins cf animals. The floor was the native Girteenard 
packed .ececesven the srestion of this rude domiciie rade 
a heavy draught upon the time of the settleresceee That 
which mest corcerned everyones was ths production of ths 
first crop. "+ 


Reverend Xr. iilley continues with this description of the 
early azrisulture in the county. 
ang tie ficlds to be cule 


&# supply of instruments with 
to 03 undertaken; and the 
1 
Ya 
t 


“Yast forests had to be febled, 
tivated, but most asanbty was th 
which this formidatle task ha 
few in hand were of the rudes 
grudving hoes such es the toring exigrants fad brought 
with them from their @istent homes, vere the only utensiis 
that coule ve brought into practiosl reguisition. 


ehsracter. A few axes and 


eo ce G oF 


"But with that orsctical heroism thet had prompted them to 
penetrate these forests wild, they snergeticslly addressed 
themselves to the stupendous tusk. Sut at every step they 
enoountered new aifficultice; one overcome, another was 
introduced. By dint of arduous enc teclous toil, the fore 
ests vere partielly clesred away--but where were the im- 
plements of ssTicuiture with which the soll was ts be 
tilled? A few vhovels, spades and noes of tho rudeat 
character, and an ovcasicnel scocter clow were the only 
implements #zita which these primitive agriculturists wero 
to ralse thelr virgin crops. The only instrument used by 
many of the wealthiest farmers, for several years, was a 
sharply flattened nickory pele, mace sorewnas in tas shape 
of a crowbar, with which noles were made in the earth, and 
. the seed aepositsd. eoese 


POne of the severest privations to which the plereer farjie 
lies were suodjccted was a sreat scarcity of SnOGSeceeee THe 
early soil was tilled, through \h-st and cold, oy burefoot 
men. Men e4u women taught school and attended chureh with 
feet totally unprotected. ang to suow that it was not 


Ls Riley, Se eit. rf pbe 3Je5 3 
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incompatible with primitive dignity, one of the eurliest 

aspirants for legislative honors, Captain Cummings, act- 

ively canvessed the county of Conecuh on horseback, with 
his feet clad only in their native nudeness, - 

"To appreciate their struggles with formivable difficul- 

ties, ons has only to be told that during the year 1816 

the settlers of Conecuh had to procure their corn fron 

Claiborne, whish hat to be transported in ssetks soross 

the country on horseback--snd that, too, amid the senstant 

danger of fuelling inte the hands of roving Dands of say= i 

azos, who prowled like bessts of prey in all directlons.” 

These Indisns caused the settlers great uneasiness, Sloody 
Scones were omacted at the fork of Vepuigsa ance Conecuh Kivers, 
in self defense, the Ahites dbullt forts or stocknies inte which 
they withdrew at night.* 

Jespite all of these Jifficuities, the white man planted 
his civilization and bevan the estabdlish:ent of his social 
institutions. Conmerce sssumed dofinits shane. Churches and 
schools were erected, Setter homes were built. People pros- 
pered.® Munerous settlers moved inte the area of tha vounty. 

The autrey settlerent on Hampden Ridge served temporarily 
as the first county aite, anc the records indicate that the 
first county court was held In the home of one abvry Thomas. * 

an act of beecamber £0, 1820 desicnated Spurta as the first 

2 


permanent seat of county zoverrment in Conecunh.> the following 


yoar, 1821, the little town of Sparta was incorporated. It 


fe Gvens, op. Gite, ge Slé 
De adjaba re | cts, LEE, pe 6G 


remained the county seat of Conecuh anti 15466, when by a aountye 
wise electicn the county site wus transferred to Avergreen.” 

| In 1825, when the new Southwest was developing so rapidly, 
a land office wes establisaed at sparta. fresaident John suincy 
adams appointed vr. Johnathan %. Shaw of Gparta as the firat 
receiver.” 

The Oic vederal Reac truversed Coneouh, At Sellevili ©, On 

important braneh read, whish led from vahawda to the Old 


Federal Roaa, itnt added importance to the community. the fed- 


eral foec waa the sost inportant link which the sarlier settiers 


had with the outside world. Uf great i:portancs also was the 


keel boat traffic on the seversl rivers in the county. ‘The 


Conscun und cepulga Rivers, while of little vulue teduy as zeans 


of transportation, were, 1a the thirtiss, of «reat inpertance,.® 
The compistlon of the Fontconcry and Fensacola Rallroad 

in 1861 wrote fints to the rivers az secia of commeree. This 

railrovd is now a part of the Lovisville and Nushville system, 

snd traverses the county for a distance of more than 25 mllesa.4 

in addition to the rsilrsad system, the county is now aervad by 


& network of ever S00 sidiss of inproved roads. 


‘ 


SY eaten sete SPp aA Ant ncnsiphntanss nS 
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le. doy, Srs. EH. 3. Unoublished manuseript, History of 


eWersrecii, Alabara, slso Lgcal acts of alabdara, 186s, pe 
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The first telegraph line sompleted in the county was put 
through in 1861. The first message flashed over the wire waa, 
"Alabama haz seceded," 

General “ducsation 

The first settlerent by white fen on the area now embraced 
- within the limits of the State of Alabama was the French settlce 
pent at xobile in 1702. The only educetional record available 
fros thia aroup is the series of applications which Sienvilie, 
the french Governor of Louisiana, sent to his heme government 
asking that a “college” be founced in the New “orld. The Jesuit 
fraternity was at ths time the head of such affairs in the New 
world, and persistently refused to establish such a school at 
the tins.? 

The territory known as West Florida passed to British aone 
-trol in 17635, and to that cf Gpain in 1783. Uxcept for the 
*usual aotivity of superior familics, ehiefly under the direction 
cf the clergy," there apperre to have becn little dene in the 
way of edueaticn.4 There seems, however, to have been one note 

. adle exeeption. John Pierce, who appears in history as the 
= first teacher of the first american schocl in Alabama, estab- 


. dished his school in 1779 at the Sout Yard on Lake Tenses.® : 


cere eee eterna 


le dey, Urs. Ne 36, OD. Olt. 
ai : a ‘ Skat yo PE: SEE = B08 
so surner, J. ., Zistcry of Alabama Jchools, 1855096, pe Bl 


Se Ibid, 
2 ibid. 


Ye LJdid. .ls0: Phoxett, a. J. distery oF slabara, pe 469 


il 


Pierce was 3 New England Yankee. Pickett, in his History of 
Alabama, cas this to say coueerning those children who attended 
this first school: 

"There the higheblood descendents of Lachlan MeGlliivray, 

- the Taits, Zeatherford, and Durants, the aristocratic 
Linders, and the wealthy Mims, and the ohilcren cf many others, 
first learned to read. The pupils were strangely mixed in 
blood, and their scler was cf every hue." 
in 1796, tho Mississippi Territory was created. The terri- 

tory now embraced within the hounds of Alabama lay within thot 
territory and three countiva were established which are now 
within the limits of Alabama.* Sy 1810, it was estimated that 
tie population of that area inter known us alabama was 3,418." 
The BWisslasinpp! Territorial Lesislaturs appears ta have 
passed, in 1811, the first act pertaining to caucation in the 


4 


territory that is nuw Alabama. In thet year, a charter was 


“ranted for an Academy to be established in Washinston County. 


it was to be known as the #ashingten Academy.” it was made 


free from taxation and giver authority to raine $5,000 by lot- 
tery. In 1812, Green Academy, in Madison County, was chartered. 
it, too, was free from taxation and wisht raise the sum of 
$4,CCO by lottery. In addition, the trustees were enpowered 

to locate the buildin: snd to contract for its construetion. 
sen aad otattnenacoestiongsstenenpeschdaenypadteinaainemarimancsstdiindionertnpmsctnnentedieniseennraiemeseeiremesaalieas i 


id. Turner, J. 0., History of Alabama Schools, 1855-96, p. 21 
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By en Act of December 13, 1616, Green Acadeny was given $500 
from the Missisolvpi Territorial Treasury. 

Tn the Enabling Act of March 1, 1617, the United States 
Congress deglared that the “ississinpsl should be divided. 
At that tine, the Alabama Territory was created, The first 
Territorial lesislature met at St. Stephens, January 19, 1818. 
This legislature provided for the incorporation on an academy 


to be known as St. Stcphens Academy, in Washington County.” 


It was during this same sesaion that Conecuh County was 


established by the Territorial Assembly. 


Alabama became a State, December 4, 1819.% The first 


Alabama Constitution (1819) had this to say regarding education: 


"Sehools and the meana of education shail forever be en- 
couraged in this State, and the General Assembly shall take 
measures to prererve from unnecessary waste and damage cuch 
lands as are or hereafter may be sranted by the United 
States for the use of schools within each township in this 
State, and apply the funds which may be Fajsed in atrict 
conformity with the object of such grant," 


The United States Government had in the Mississippl Territorial 


Aet provided thet every sixteenth section of land in each towne 


ship should te set aside for school purposes 9 This sane prine 


ciple had been incorporated in the Znabling Act by which the 


Alabama Territory was formed.! 





1. Yeeks, On. cite, Pe 17 
2. Owen, on. cite, pe 19 

- Weeks, On. Gite, pe 18 
4. Oven, Ope Site .e 13 
5. Turner, obs als, De 25 
3. Weeks, ove *, De 26 
7. Ibid. 
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Weeks states, in referring to tus Acta of the Alabama 
assembly relating to these echeol lands, that: 


"The earlicst acts dealing with the 16th sections sought 
to make them a source of income ror tne sohools...althcugh 
the laws themselves are disjointec, discornected, and 
without lozical relaticnsa." 


Of the period in the development of education in ilabema 
prior to 1484, *eeks ocntinues: 


"eeeceeit is seen that the period prior to 1854 was dise 
tinotly empiricsl, There was in it little besides a few 
legal provisions that probably never iived beyond the 
statutes books; and the few efforts made for schcols wore 
mainly tentative, for the people were lsarninz sehool 
Keeoing in the school of oxsperisnece. 


"The first law vo consider the actual organization of 

schools was the act of December 17, 1819, which provided 

taat the sounty asents (for the ld6th sections) be empow- 

ered to contruet with a teacher or teachers, anc fer a school 
honse or houses when aud whoeresoever they may think proe- 

per? These xgents were rade school trustees and given 

powsr of superintendence end were instructed that ‘the 
procseds of exch seation’ were to be applied ‘to the 

purposes cf education alone.’ There is no record that 

this law produced any particular effect." 


"The ilnw ci ganuary 1, 1823, was more detailed ard 
specific. It provided that the secple wore to elect 
tnree district school trustees, who were to employ the 
teachers at an annual selary or a stated price fer each 
scholar, duild gchool houses, purchase books and stae 
tionery for the use cf the schools, ant to designate 
the pupils who should b. admitted te the sshcol without 
tuition fees. The teachers vere to bo ‘duly examined? 
by the school sonmissioners. Ths locul officers were 
required to report to the county clerk, who in turn was 
te report to the general asserdly and were to inelude in 
their resorts the number of pupils 'educated gratis.! 


wThis sct furnished s tey to the educational wind of 


Alabama, as it apveared in that day. ichcol lands were 
leased or sold; achools were fice in the old sense, not in 





do Weeks, Op. Cite, Pp. 26 
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our present sense; all might attend, but all were not eausl; 
the poor were received at the expense of tie district; 
otners paid for their tuiticn, and so the schocl was neither 
public nor private, out a cross between tas two, and the 
State bounty went only to the poor.” 


This remained in actual fact the plan on which the schools opere 
sted until the year 1839,” at that time a law was passed whieh 
provided that $160,000 out of the profits of the State Banks 
were to go to the support of schools. ‘This wag later, by en 
Act of February 3, 1840, raised to $200,000, with the further 
stipulation that the rate of paynrent would be §12 per pupil 
per year. The total areunt wiiich any one county township 
might receive under the provisions of this Ast was not to 
exceed $460, and the further provision was that the township 
had to raise by lossl subscription » sum equal te one-third 
the total amount requested frem the State Sank fund.® 

It is a matter of regret that the source material cone 
cerning educational astivities in Alabera during thie rceriod 
is so limited. ‘eeks lawented the fact that sducationail source 
material was so unavailable. He stated that only the income 
plete federal cansuses ror 1840 and 1850 were uvailudle, out 
that tuey were tremsslves a: wfYiciert +O siuigate that, 


" s 
eoetnht spirit of education was moving on the faeces of tue 
waters oer ignorance," 


et ene, 
1. Teoxs, Ode Site, Ge 26 
2. Ibid., np. 48 
Je ibdid., pe $3 
4, Toid., Pde S0«52 
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Common Schceols in vonecuh County > 
The first school ever established in Conecuh County was 
presided over by one John Green, presumably in his homes, which 
waS lJccated on what is sow the roud between Belleville and 


~ Thers is reason 


Surnt corn, stcut tro miles from Hurnt.Coern. 
to believes that John Green must have commenced his sehool in 


1817 because it is rscorded that he came to Conecuh in 1816," 


In 1216 a schceol was establischea at the Ard-Bottle Creek come 


munity, uncer the tutelase of a ig. vraham from Georslase® 
&iley states positively that “the first echool ever instituted 
im Cenecuh County was established oy John Sreen, Sre"* it 
aprears lozioal to assuze that if iar. sreen established the 
first school, and if ancther wea in cperaticn in 1815, then 
in all likelihood, sr. Green's sehocl was begun in 1817, 

br. hiiey, in speaking of this ers, observed, *Of course, 
at this perioa of the county’s history, <ducational facilities 
Were exceedinely meagre."® They must have been. [t is unlikely 
that the cultural aevelopment of the settlers in tse leeclity 
Gemanded a gsolished sroeduct. [the records tndkeate that these 


sarly settlers had to fight a-sallant battles against disease 
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and hunger, not to wention tae indians anc wild aninals. They 
had little tine to dzvete to scholarly pursuits. Uread had 

to come before cooks, aud the stern business of tearing a live- 
lihood from an untamed country presluded considerable attention 
to literary affairs, in so far as the early settlers were cone 
corncd,. They must not heave been insensidle, however, to the 
values of an educetion of a bookish nature. This seus likely 
oecauss ay Boon as the opportunitios for schcolinsg presented 
themasives, Siisse same pionsers saw to it tliat theix children 
were “schooled.” It is true that the schsvels, such a3 they 
were, lssted for only s few weeks during the summer season, 
after the crops had been “layed by.* 

In 1813, George andrews established a school udout seven 
miles west of the srasent location of ZAversereen, and two yeurs 
iater removed it to tosuy’a Cla Field, now Aversreen, to a 
site threa-fowtas of a mile eaut of the lovation of the pre-= 
Sent court house. The reneval was not a d1?Lficult task, vecause 
in that era the teacher generally tsught in his own home if he 
havpened to b- a settler, as were these three early teachers 
just sentionsd. ‘These who were not percanent settlers, tansit 
pricsr to 1821 in the homes of their sponsors, 

according to available inforuuticn, to Srooklyn soes the 
honor of belns the first cocmunity in the county te Soast a 


SormrGn sehcol bullding. It served, however, both as 4 chureh 
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ane a school buildicg. ‘the structure waa quite small and was 
built of logs, according to tha “etsrral fliusss"” of things, 
a8 were the other manemade atructures in the county at the 


time. This school was complated aad ia opesutilon fer xhe 


S 


first time la 1G2l, anc = Ry. Jcrugas presided cover the young 
scholara. 

During this seme year, one John MeCloud opened the first 
gsshool 4% Sparta, whers hs teuzht only a very shert while. de 
was succeaded by Murdcena ke? ber sore” It might de interesting 
to nete that this Surdosh HoPhersen was the rirst nerson ever 
buried in Jonscuh soil with Yasonic honors. 

In 1621, the first sehocl at Beileviils was undertaken 
by Aarustead Dudley Carey.? Nora ho taugnat ror tyro years, after 
wWiich 26 removed to Sparta, where he continued to teach until 
1525, when de resiznsd In order to become vlerk or the Circuit 
sourt of Gonezsun. Lt is thouzht that, vesauss of nib superior 
eduguticonal attainnents, bs served as the virst princinal of 
the Gparts acadeny, when that iastitution was opened, 

about 1956, a ssivol waa Commenced at Haspuen sides by 
senry Pranklin Jtearns, a youns cuiless bred Sanadian, under 
the sponsorship of Alexander Autrey. The scnool vontinued for 


five zessicss. “Ur. Autrey was a wealthy man, in terms of local 








1. darvey, *r3. 3. ,, Unpudlishead Manuserict Uistor: of 
Brovklen, alabera, collected in Io Tor interviews 
With ola Gilizens of the community. 
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wealth, and it is thought that this school was one cf, if not, 
the first of the plantation schools in the county. This sys- 
tem later developed extensively as the various men in the dif- 
ferent sections acquired sufficient means to employ tutors for 
their own children and those of their neighbors. This was 
especially true in the cases of those isolated planters whose 
estates were some distance from other settlements. such, for 
example, was the case in the Starke Hunter family, and also in 
the Andrew Jay, Sr., family at Jayville, where the plantations 
in themselves comprised almost independent communities. This 
tutorial system survived in Conecuh until shortly after the 
Civil War. 

Of the decade following 1819, Dr. Riley states, "The rude 
hut of the pioneer settler was displaced by cosy and attractive 
residences. Skilled educators were sought, and schools of as 
high grade as possible, were establishea,"+ 

Dr. Riley continues, "The yeurs from 1825 to 1855 comprised 
a period of tranquility. ‘«uietly every man attended to his own 
‘business at home, or else, acting in concert with his neighbors, 
would engage in the erection of churches and school houses. "* 

This is a delightfully idyliic descriotion. One fears that 
perhaps the rose-tinted glasses of retrospect caused the writer 
to overlook, with cardonadle charity, some conditions. It might 
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be interesting in: this connection to recall the first school 
house ever built in Svergrecn, then xncwn az vosey's Old Field, 
and to note the action of one of the teachers. Gne of the ear 
Zier settlers, who recalled the circumstances, wrote: 

"The first school, tas vld Field cvhool, was established 

in a loz suilding put up for tie purpose en what is now 

Mala street soar the double gum tree oppogite Y. K. Rabbt's 

residence, in the year 1836, and taucht the first year 

by sooadrich. Une Mr. ckellions succeeded him, and he was 

succeeded by Sr. Dunlav, who, atter te ching a short tine, 

disappeared without giving uny netica te the sehool or his 
fanlly, and As was never afterword heard from" 

In the case of u pionesr country, some few bad characters 
Should be expected. In Conecun, a fow of the bad characters, 
unfortunately, were sohool teachers. «a cave in point is that 
oi the un-oured “gentleman” from Geargia who moved to a point 
in Cenecuh. He orzsanized a school. Several months lester he 
warricd me of nis puplila, and they hau, in the course of tims, 
a dargs fumiiy. One day te disappeured, and it was learned 
later that Ae had returned to Georgia, where hse had a wife 
and another family. 

Vespite the bad characters who come in the guise of 
teachers, the larse numoer of the neogsle who came Into the 
county and tauzht during this era wera subdstertisl \lnelividuals, 


who remained in the county and became firmly sstablished In 


the social order. Many of them tiuzht ecvool for only a few 
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years, and when they had accumulated sufficient funds went 
{nto other fleids of iabor,. 

The number of children who attended any one sommon school 
at a given time was not largs. ‘There were generally not mere 


than 15 or 20 pupiis in ouch school. 


The sehool your ranged from slx weeks to thres months, the , 
latter term belng the rost common. ‘Generally the months of June, 
duly, aid August aw:e@ used, at tizes, a community preferred the 
monuns or socember, January, ana february. The summers months 
were generally preferred, however, scooause uo, laus of heating 
fYavilities and adequate buildings.” lt snould ve observed that 
the schools were held during those perlods when the ferm work 
was not sc pressings, 

48 mignt he exseated, in the adse.ce of any coordinating, 
unifying agency, there were no set st-ndards for the selection 
of teschers, for the course cf study, or for the administration 
of the schools. Sach tercher, when he organized his school, 
determined the course of study to be vursued, the "“clasa” in 
which each pupil was to be placed, the rules anc regulations 
by which the school was to be governed, and all other qusstious 
Concerning the crganization and ooncuct or tae institution. 
The teacher was in actuality "the mocsrc:. of ull he surveyea." * 
It seeny to be truce, however, thut a certuin uniformity existed 
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in regard to the course of stucy. in every case it smbraced 
*"Readla’, "kitin’ and 'aithmetick." 

Xo complete revord of the teachers of this era exlsts. 
1% is known, hosever, tint they struggled against tremendous 
odes in sotting up their iittls sensols. Many of the chiidren 
of the settlers had no Soubt attenced the cehsoly in the State 
irom which tie vavily emierated. Thsy cume with varied Dacke 
grouncs of training. Others whe enrolies in the early Coneceib 
svnools wer® Ccubtiess totally Liiiterate und nuch overeage 
for eerily Gey school attendance. it wis up to the individual 
texcher to make the beot of esvh situstion. Sen and women whe 
cloneer sre cften mece cf “astern stuff." they are individuale 
ists to the point cf pugnacity. Their chlidren, likewise, are 


inclined to te “in the rougr." force waa sften the only lanze 


uace Wiich bus youngsters understoec. The early teacher had of 


ne wets succesful, to de 4 rouszni and ready sort 
G2 
quer the cvtreazed "SigeBoy Buliy.” Zany anecdotes hive gore 


Gown rezarcing the early strucsgles of the teachers in Conecub 


wita thelr Foung charsces. Suny of these stories are hurorous, 


* 


some. few ars liexousadly fiithy, otsers are cathetic, cut all 


Southerr frontier. 
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scarcely read and write, while others were graduates of colleges. 
Their accomplishments often depended as much upon their natural 
ability as their educational attainments. 
Of John Green, Sr., the first teacher in Coneocuh, Dr. Riley 
wrote: 
"Quite fortunate for upper Conecuh, and for its educational 
interests, one of its first citizens was a man whoe atten- 
tion had been largely directed to literary pursuits. Of 
course, at this period of the county's history, educational 
facilities were exceedingly meagre. According to Mr. Green's 
own statement, he was indebted for his acquirements to a 
small public iibrary in Jackson County, Georgia. Here, 
under the tutelage of a judicious friend, he was enabled 
to pursue a course in reading and to improve his hand- 
writing. Ambitious of future eminence, he prosecuted with 
zeal his studies to the utmost of his facilities, and 
finally decided to adopt the profession of teaching. "+ 
Some of the earlier texchers had enjoyed greater educational 
opportunities. Such was the case of a. D, Cary, who taught 
the first school at Belleville. Mr. Cary was a graduate of the 
Waddell High School, in Abbeville District, South Carolina. In 
18135 he sraduated from the Georgia State University at Athens. 
Henry Franklin Stearns, who first taught at Hampden Ridge, had 
graduated from a college in New Brunswick, Dominion of Canada.” 
The schools in the County during this period were not 
graded, A pupil who had been taught his letters and could 
spell was put in the "First Reader" just as soon as he had com- 
pleted the "A, B. C.'s." From the "First Reader™ he was pro- 


moted to the "Second Reader,” and so on up. If he were 
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particulerly fortunate and gifted, perhaps he "got through the 
Sixth Reader," after which he either quit school or attended one 
of the neighboring Academies. Some few of the pupile went eway 
to “Collese.” 

There were no set clasa periods. Classes were given when xX 
needed and as nesded, While the older children recited, the 
smaller children were sometimes allowed to go into the yard and 
play. 3 

"Reoltastions” for a tziven class usually lasted from 18 to AK 
30 minutes. The class which was to recite marched to the front 
of the room, and took seats cr a long bench. There they sat 
rigidly while the teacher asked them questicna from the text 
dook, which they were supposed to answer as nearly in the words 
of the textbook author as possible. The teacher not only had to 
pay attention to whet these punils on the front bench were attempte 
ing to gay, but be also had to keep a watchful eye on the other 
pupils who wer: sitting at the back of the room to keep then 
quict. 

if the school happened to be a “vig school” with 20 or 26 us 
pupils enrolled, one of the clder and ncre advanced pupils 
*helped the teacher,” This was a coveted distinetion.t P a 

it is possible that a small amount cf money from tke 16th 
section fund may have teen received by the ecrly teachers, 
Gemeraily, shey received their pay by means cf tuition fees. “a 


These ranged from .8C¢ to $2.00 per pupil per month, depending 
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upon the financial condition of the community and the arrangements 
between the teacher and the patrons. Fifteen pupils at $2.00 

each would amount to $30 per month. The teacher who received 

this magnificant remuneration would congratulate himself upon 

his fortunate location, and be the object of envy of his less 
fortunate colleagues, 

Few children were able to attend school for as long as three 
months per year, the normal school term in the wealthier communi- 
ties. In some settlements the school term was of uncertain dura- 
tion, hap-hazard in organization, and generally unsatisfactory. 

A teacher frequently came into a locality, taught for a month dit 
six weeks, and then moved to ancther place.+ 

The first schools were conducted in homes. i#hen school x 
buildings existed at all they were generally built of logs. 
Later, rough, handsawed lumber was used for the common school 
buildings. Most of the windows were of the "shutter" variety, 
which afforded no light unless the shutter was left open. There 
was usually only one door, The ventilation came through the 
cracks in the sides of the building or through the floor, The 
pupils sat upon benches which were generally made by splitting ~— 
a log in two, and driving pegs into the rounded side. chess 
Served for legs, The upper flat side was used for the seat. 


For desks, a unique arrangement was devised. A log was -*< 


"cloven in twain” and fixed against the wall of the building 
teense sense 
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at the most convenient hoizht for ths pupil to have something 
unon which to rest his slate. The los cy beard just over this 
crude desk was t™ern cut from the oulldice so thet the pupil 
mizht have sore iicht ror his work. 

Reference and text books were limited. If a pupli possessed x 
a Blue Gack Gpeller he way considered fortunste., Senerally, all 
of the chiicren in u family used the saxse wet. ci tcoks at the 
sane time, excest ir the vase of the “Seuders* which were oaree 
fully preserved in order that the other cuileren in the fumily 
m1ztht have ths uze cf thea. 

Tudlets ard notebooaxs were uaiearceor luxuries, The very i- 
fortunate owned whole slates upon which they scratched with slate 
or erapnite pencils. It might d8 n-tec thut the custowary proe 
cess of cleanin. the vziutes yould be looked upen «ith askance 
vy modern sanitaticneuindsd pecdaxcyues. in that day, even the 
weaCher 3a tothing improper in the usual process by whlch pree 
Vious writin: wes rencved., It was relutiveiy simple and ecne 
sisted sirply in spitting thoroughly upon the surface of the sa 


Slate, and tuen briskly rudding the wet surface with the sleeve 
oF cne'a Jacket, or evan the paln cf vis rand. -alsckievous little 
boys Sorecimea used the lon tresses of hair «hick hung over the 
shoulders of the littie zirle who sst in tront of them. aA later 
intrecucticn. orewrkt sponses anc “slats rai2s,". but these were 


z “Fy Sat : a . trans ara ~ ee Po etl at ; 
Looked usch witn suspicion cy Le ime cinute teseendants of the 


earlier settlers ay being "nice" to tae polot of absurdity. 
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ee 
Orinking water usurlly came from a sprins, unless a osarby 


family owned 2 well. The water was orought to the school in a 
bdbuoket to which was tiled either a tin sup cr < gourd dipper, 
from shich all of tne ecnildren, regardless of age, 36x, or pre- 
vious ‘condition of rectitude and health, crank. ‘hile not in use, 
the utensil was left exposea to thos explorations of flies and 
otner insects. 

tha forgevoias cescrirticn would seem to indisate a very «| 
unsatisfactory state, but the facllities in thea schools were 
jyulte in lice with ths livin; conditicns prevalent tn plonaer ~ 
day$. these conditions were not lisiteca to tae one county, 
however, and were generally typical of the picneer era in the 
larger porticn of the ctcte. 

No complete cata concerninz early scnceol officers for the 
various committees could vce oftalued. The rellowinze is a list 
of tha  chnool Commissioners for the lath Jecticn Lund in Conecuh 
vounty from 1828-1844. It will be noted that the list is 
inccmplste; 

Townshio 6...#snze 9 noch, Paracr 1828 


Lane 1828 
Flelding Strsughna 1828 


vhomas Furvis 4828 

iismry Gulle 1525 
Malaoht Uthridze 1828 

Thomas 3. Floyd 1823 

ae sie, Anerson 1828 

TONDSTY dale ake ecGare goin wtarze unser 1831 
Stunshi> 7...cange 2 siliian rartin 1555 


~lissa Mosely 2338 


Stephen kk. Andrews 1833 
annanisas Codbold 1833 


Isaac Betts 1833 

Township 5...diuanze 10 Ym, Simpson 1836 
Sam’l Bradley 1836 

Sly Bradley 1836 

Richard Crosby 18356 

Thomas 8. Simpsen 1836 

Townshis 6...Rangs 10 Thomas Jones 1837 
George ZEyser 1857 

Midiken Nored 1837 

: Nodert Ivey 1837 

Township S...sange 13 Se &, Bonds 1840 
Ge &, Turk 1840 

Charles #. Snowden 1840 

“George vean 1840 
Towmnsil> Geeekange Y Hickman sowler 1642) 
Township SeeexnanKe 9 Chesley Crosby 1844 


These sen were loenily influentisl and 2xere probably fre- 
quantly interszted In the comaon schools in the cistricts in 
whish they lived. 

State leaders realized the great importance of education to 
the masses of the people. Covernor Reuben Chapman, in his message 
te the isgislaturs, Kovember 15, 1849, saic in part: 

"The subject of sommon schools deserves all of the consid- 

graticn and cacoursgement it 13 in the power of the general 

assembly to bestow. Tha whole theory of our form of gov- 
ernment is das<ec upon the cupauity of th: peopia. “Athout 

a general diffusion of intelligenve among them, the machine- 

ry of a Government thus cocstituted cannot oo oxpected ta 

move on successfully. The highest and rost importeat duty .~ 

of 2 free government ta to aévance the cause of sduoation 

and guard avgalnst that dealine of iiderty which resuits 

from neglecting the minds ef the poopis."* 

The next gzoverncr, Zesry '. Coliter, in nis innsugural mese — 
sage to the logislature December 20, 1649, discussed the common 


acnool system of the tate in consicerable detall and cede certain 





+a “ausat ios Fligs, abide vopt. of archives, HOe Be Se Vol. 13, 


Record Wook, ppe 125-2 
ze '3043, See Boe y Bye 51-52 
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recommendations for ita improvement. Though the legislature 
took no action, the speach indicated that efforts were being 
mads to better the common schools of tae State. Here follows a 
porticn of Governor Collier's address: 


“Gur pian of vommon school education, if indeed we have 
one, is eminently defective, if for no other reason, 
because it wants a bead to direct operaticns, to presoribe 
tas soures of instruction, to receive at lesst onee a year 
Reports of the ccadition of the township schoolsee-the nune 
par of soholarsa, male and female; the smount paid to the 
teachers from the invoms of the 16th svwotion fund; the 
contrivusions of the patrons, etc. uch a modification of 
our sytem, with other correspondizzs obenges, would infuse 
into the cause ef education geseraily sew life, and in pare 
tisuln: slevate prisary senosis. The atrntard of education 
in tasze is deneraslly far delow the wenta of the pupils, 
and it is » patrictic duty resting with grest force upon 

ws to raise ileee 


"io cre should de omployod to teuch «hose sors] character ig — 
not wmexceptionable, wno Goes not scxndine amlabllity with 

a Gue degres of sternness, and shal), not be found competent, 
upon due examination, to teach orthography, reading, pen- 
wenghip, arithmetic, sodern Singlish gramcar, geography, 

and the history of the United Utates. it would be very 
desirable ir his knowiege extenced furtoer so as to give 

seme genersl instruction to the male scholars upon the 
geshar.to arte aud thua fit them for the praotissal duties 

of LAPaces Cee eee ctaee 


The Academies 
The rise and growth of the acsdeny system in Alabama cone 
stitutes an interesting chapter in the Ristery of the cavalope 
ment of the educational system in the tate. 
Up to the year 1800, ascording to verter, there were 150 


academies established in the United tates, of which Georezia 
2 
had §, Virginia lz, ani Nerth carolina 3G.” decoause 30 wany of 





1. Weeks, op. cit., pp. 51-52 
Be wALUAT, Ce Gey iistory of Sdusation in the United 
JwEAtes, pe 94 
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the early settlers in Alabema removed from these states it is 
understandable why the acadeny system onjoyed a sustained 
growth in this State, In the pericd from 1811 to 1861, nore 
than 100 academics were established in Alabama.+ 
These reasons for the popularity of the academics were 
givec Sy John ¥. Srown: 
"1. They appealed to the wunts and neads of the people. 


2. One vours¢s prepared for collage, and the otner ror 
the broader aspects or the practical needa of life. 


S. They lead the way for co-education. 


@ They bvecame a powerful and beneficent influence in 
the education of teachers for tho elementary schools. 


Se ‘They helpea to educate the people to the jcea of a 
practical secondary education for all classes, 


6. ‘it 4s likely, also, that they mad a broadening and 
lideralizins inrluence upon colieze entrance require-~ 
ments,7& 

Sparta Academy 
The second academy to be chartered in .labama after state- 
nooc was Gparta academy” located in the villude of sparta, 
Conecuh County. Un the Eth day of December, 1321, the follow- 
ing act was arnproved by the State assembly: "To esatabitah an 
academy in the town of Sparta anc for other purposes."* The 
act, in part, follows: 


"That there de and is hereby estudlisnasd an academy at 
sparta in Conecuh County to ve Known by the rane, 





epee 


i. Johnson, Joseph 4., aise ana urowth of the icadery System 
in saladama ?ricr to the the civil war. Ore (unpudlished Masters 
Thesia, University « of alacara) 

Se Srown, J. +., the .sericun Hith ~chool, pp. 21-22 

Se #@8K3, Op. cit., oat ba id 

4. slavara acts, 1821, pp. &4-d5 
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The Sparta Academy, under the sucerinterdence of Villian 
Biaokshar, Robert 4. Carter, Yertin E. Furlow, Benjamin 
Hart, Zlias P, Muse, Philip Noland, Samuel #%. Cliver, 
Mabry Thomas, Alexander Trevis, Hinche Warren, ane Thomas 
Watts, and their successors, who are hereby constituted 
a body corperate to ds kmown by the name and style of 
The Trustess of the Sparta Academy, and dy that name, 
they shall be capable in iaw, to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, and receive all donations, and recover 
ell debts which may become the property of said Academy, 
and may in general do all acts for the benefit of the 
institution which are Incident to bodies corporate, 





"That said Trustees and their successors shall have tne 
power to f11l all vacancies in their body by death or 
resignation, removal, or refusal to act, to appoint their 
president, and other officers, to engage a principal roce 
tor and such other inatructore s5 they may ceem necesssry 
for conducting the literary concerns of the institution, 
and remove them at pleasure, to hold stuted or culled 
meetings for the purpose of examining the proficiency of 
the students, and to make all by-laws and regulaticns for 
the government of the seminary, anc five of whom shall form 
@ Quorum capable of transacting busines>."” 


Section 3 empowered the Trustees to raise $2,000 by lottery 
to bs “appropriated to the buiiding of said academy, and to 
oreate a contingent fund for the exolusive benefit of the 
institution." 

The fourth section empowersd the Trustses to devise or 


draw up a plan for the carrying cut of ssid lottory, and fur- 


ther "that when they shall heve disposed of cneehalf of the 


Mumber of tickets of sald lottery, they shall advertise in 
some public newspaper in the Jtate when and where the drawing 
will take place,” provided that it "be not postponed to a date 


later than the first Morday of Movember next." 


Sl 


Section 5 provided "That as soon as the Trustees shall have 
raised a suf: icient sum of money to answer the intentions of 
this aot, they shall proceed to let to the lowest bidder the 
bulidicg of sald academy, after having given 3O days notice by 
advertisement, of the time and place of letting the same." 

The sohoolt was built, and continued ina flourishing cone 
Gition until 1864, in wnich yesr it was closed never to reopen. 
According to available information, the building was a 
Slagle-story, three-room structure, built of hand-sawed lumber. 
Ths shingles were “handerived.” in later years, the vuillding 

Was painted white, and a musi¢ room was constructed a short 
distance from the back of the msin building.2 

Two “fairly large” rooms, connected by a hallway which 
Opened upon the frent piazza, comprised the main portion of the 
building. .t the back end of this hallway wes built ea smaller 
room, used for the prirery depsrtment. One of the "front 
rooms" was occupied by the older ard more acvanoced boys, while 
the young ladies, in an entirely separute departmert, under a 
“Separate instructor, occupied the room across the hall. 

Of the course cf study, especially for the wore advameced 
Students, little is known except that Latin and Greek and "the 
SOlences,"--especislly "physiography and astronomy" were taught.” 

The beginning classes in this institution, according to a 


‘gentieman who attended school there in the later years of the 
SR SEAT SOR EP A Ti PO ER RY IEA ERB AT TO ERE a re 
1. Travis, Wr. Pe. ae, Persousl lettor from. former 


resident of Sparta 
2e Burnett, Jrs. VYiryinia M. 
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Academy, studied "Webster's Blue Sack Speller, Yebster's Common 
School Dictionery, Davies’ Arithmetic, Smith's Grammar,  .uackenbdo's 
Composition, and NcGufrie's Readers, Mitchell's Geography, and 

SORS bl ajoce ine 

The Sparta Academy wa. heated by huge fireplaces, built of 
native limestone, tn cach room. The pupils cdtained water from 
a laree spring "down under the hili”™ upon which was perched the 
academy. 

The student body generally numbered not wore than 40 eapiie 1 
which constituted a “mighty biz school” in the 182C's snd 1830's, 
The youngsters either walked to sccooi, sometines several miles, ~ 
or if thel> parents were fairly wealthy, rode in wagons. 
"aristocratic Children” in the neighborhood were sent to school 
in oarriagoas. 

As 2as been stated, it is thought likely that A. D. Cary 
was the first principal or “Rector” of the Sparta academy. 

Cne of the vgarliler prinsipals was a Mr. Jd. 8. O*Urien, Te, + 
anc his wifs waa his assistant. kr. C'srien, described as "a 
- big, burly, heefy, red-faced Irishman," bore the ranutation of 
being a powerful disciplinarian, who sometis:es allowed ois ten 
per to get the better of his humanity. The follewine anecdote 
was reluted of tnat gentieman which illustrates sever2l phases 


of school iife in that day and ave, 
LL CC epee 


is Travis, One Cite 
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The story is that one of Prof. U'srien's scholars who was .. 

& iittle Jew whoue name was Isaac Jacoby. Issac was a harmless, 
shy little chap, whose outstanding characteristics seemed to have 
been his very limited vocabulary, and a pair of abnormally large 
ears. Prof. cC'Srien placed Isaac up to spell one day and gave 
him a very complicated word, over wnich the youngster naturally 
Stumbled, Finally, Prof. O'Brien told him how the word was 
spelled, ard vave him encther chance, Isaac, sonewhat confused, 
again misspelled. For the seccnd time the Frofessor spelled 
the word, this time glaring impatiectly at the youth. Isaac, 
now thoroughly alarmed, tried for the third time and "missed." 
Professor O'srien went into regs, grabbed issac firmly by one 
ear, took up the water duoket, asld Issac out of the window, 
doused over him the contents of the ducket, iet him drip, gave 
him a final shake, and then pulled him Sack into the room. all 
of this time, the rrofessor had held Isaac only by the ear. It 
isa furthe: reported that after that day Isuuc did not return to 
school. The siderly lady who recounteu this story over seventy 
years after 1t cesurred, sould not forget the dislike which she 
had harbored from that tine against Mr. O'Srien for wat she 
termed, “his inexsusabdly orutal concuct." kr. G'3rien's wife 
was cescritec as " a sweet, kind, gentl» creature who'’had a way' 
with ehniliren.” 

, another teacher at the Sparta academy was Professor 4. Y. 


Titecns. frefassor Titcomt was paralyzed ia one side, Sut this 
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does not seam to have impaired hia scholastic abliilvy, as he bore 
the reputeticn of being “an excellent teseher, a thorough scholar, 
ang a firm, kind disciplinsrian.* 

The rates cf tuiticn for the Jparta .cademy sre cot define 
itely known, although it 18 assumed that they were obBout in iine 
With thoss of cther such institutiena -f the day shich ranged 
from v2.00 to 45.00 per xonth ser scholar. 

Like uther sohools cf ita Kind, it went through yerlods of 
depression and expansion up to 16d4. The petrossge depenaed to 
a large extent uvon the guslificaticns of the teachers who were 
employed, and their popularity in the community. 

Evergreen Mals euc vemals asacen 

A Basa Neeting was held ty the innabitantea of Cogey’s 
-Gld field, in February, 1859, for the purposs of co:sidering 
ways and mens of Dduildins a suitable cohoel house and obtainiug 
a charter from the State for an wcadeny.t 

at this resting, Reve awiexonder Travis was cailed to tre 
vnalr. J. ¥. Porryman waa rejuested to gerve aa Secretary. «A 
Committes of sres, corsioting of shurchill Jones, J. %. Folham, 
and J. V. 2erryman were appointed b, wie Freaident to norina‘te 
twelve trustees. They imediately recorssnded the fellowin: 


John Lb, iravis, Nicholas ctallworth, iittiebderry VEG PDA » 
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After tho nominations were acoepted, the President appointed 
a building committee, to wit: =. Godbold, Churchill Jonus, 

Ce Ne “tallworth, A. G. “mith, end J, ¥V. Perryman, It was egroed 
that the bulldine should be let to the lowest bidder st the Court 
Youss in Sparta on thea third Monday of March, 1839.7 

At the first aseting of ths trustess, held on the 12th of 
April, 1939, the building committee raported that the contract 
had Deen let to Gazua Godbold at $1,225. ‘Ths satructurs wes to 
be complatad by ths first day of November, 1339.7 

fev. sloaunder Travis, HW. Stallworth, snd J. 7, Perryman, with 
Jas33 Tomlinson, vera appointed 3 comaittes to salect "a male and 
famals ¢3.char at a salary not to excced 31,300."> 

Garland dooda, Nathan Codbold, and ¥. 7. Verrymun constie 
tuted a cormittse which was to "draft suitablsa rules for governe 
ing the sohool.™ 

alexander Trevis wes: elected Pransident of the Acadouy, and 
3. 7. Yorryman was glacted to the Joint office of cacretery~ 
Treusurar,. 

Tt is interesting to note tiet the neas of the present 
county site of Conseuh County darived its name frog the fact 
that tha former name of the community, Cossy's Old Field, was 
considersd inappropriaty as a dane for the asw acecemy. Hence, 


bs town wus numsd because of the Ascation of ths sehool. 
een eee aaa een 
1. Rabb, Conecuh-Escambia Star, Uct. 16, 1897 
&. bic., det, SU, 1879 


Conveuhececambis “tar, Sct. 50, 1979 
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Mire Ye Me Rabb stated, concerning the matter; 


"At this meeting of the Board (April 12, 1839), the 
minutes show that the name of ivergreen is substituted 

for Cosey's Old Field, but by what process, we are not 
inforned by the records. Tradition comes to our aid to 
supply this defect and resorts that it was firat sug- 
gested to name the new school “Perryville” in honor of 

Je Ve Perryzan, who was foremost in this, as well as all 
other enterprises which had for their objects the advance- 
nent of civilization or the elevation of the human fanily, 
but possessed at the same time a modesty which caused him 
to decline the honor. 


"The President, A. Travis, looxing out upon the green 
foliage, remarked that the place was “foreever-green;"” 
thereupon it wao asreed to leave off the word for and 
unite the other two words, and call the place Evergreen. 
"This tradition may account for the failure of the record 
at this polat, as the record was made by him (Yr. Perryman) 
as Secretary.” 

By an Act of the Legislature, approved February 5, 1940, 
tie Evergreen fale and Pemale Academy wns incorporated, with 
the followinzenamed men a2. trustees; Rev. Alexander Travis, 
Rove Blanton 8. Box, Jeptha V. rerryman, Jobn Crosby, John D. 
Travia, Garland Goode, Alexander Perryman, and Nicholas 
Jtallworth, and their successors in office.” The Board was to 
bs self-perpetuatinge” 

By the same Act these gentlonen vere empowered "to ~nte 

such byelaws and regulations as shall be necessary for the 
governennt of the Acadeny, and for that purnore may have and 
use 4 conon seal, and appoint such officers as they may think 
LEE, FSS ST TEE CL AE TI CE ST A A TS SS TD 
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proper and remove the same for improser conduct cr neglect of 
Guty, provided that suoh by-laws are not repugnant to the laws 
and Constitution of this State and the United States," 

Then followed an interesting prov’ofon, which from that  /~ 
time forth, becane the rule itn the State in the incorporation 

? 

of Academies.” The last elause in Section I of the Aot pro- - 
vides that “Said body corporate shall have full power to pre- 
vent the vending or disposing of in any way, ardent svirits of -— 
any Kind, wltain one aile of anid Acadeny; and the limits of 
this incorsoration shall be one mile in every direction fron 
Said Academy, measuring fron the same.” It thus appears thet 
the first "prohibition clause,” in regard to alcoholic bever- 
ages, in Alabaua came in connection with the incorporation of 
the Evergreen Academy, in so far as the Acts of the Alabama 
Assembly were concerned. 

Of the Act of Incorporation of the Acadeny, Mr. Rabb wrote, 

"By some means, the names of Churchill Jones, I. Be. Clarkson, 

Ne Godbold, ©. “. Jjtallworth, James Tomlinson, Chesley 

Crosby, and Mabray Thomas were omitted, and a resolution 

was passed by the Board on the Sth day cf August, 1840, 

fully recognizing them to all of the rights and privileges 

as Trustees of the Ivergreen Academy, as smch 50 as if 

their names had been embraced in the Incorporation Act.?” 


In the meantime, Mr. Gazua Codbold iad done his work well, 


and ahcut the first of November, 1839, =r. Noratio smith and 





le (@OxXa » Ode Cite, De 21 
&. Rabd, Conecuhesscanbia Star, Oct. 29, 1879 
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wife, the newly elected teachers, were “on hand end ready for 
business” in the new building. 

Mr. Rabb had this to say in describing the first Acadeny 
Building in sverzroen: 


"The building erected for the Academy was located on the 
snot now cceunisd by the present building. It was rirst 
built sixty feet long by thirty feet wide, one story high, 
with piazza in front, full length, with a small roon, used 
as a library, made in the center of the plazza, to keep 
the male and female senol soparated wiile on the gallery. 
fn the sorina of 164) there was an additional building added 
to the north end 40 fest long with piazza in front to 
correspond with the old building of which 15 feet was to 
be cut off, and enclosed for music anc library roon, the 
other portion to be furnished with seats for religious 
services and examination purposes. The Sosrd of Trustees 
tendered the use of the new building to the different de- 
nominations for religious services.” 


The patronage was so unexpectedly good that the Trustees 
were obliged to employ assistance for Profescor mith and «ife, 
and in consequence Nessrae Ae Be Stroud and Ae oe Tlowers for 
the nale cepartuent and licsey Arustrong and Hitchcock for the 
female department were hired to serve as ansistant teachers for 
the years including 1840 ana 1541. UDuriag this tlac, the achool 
numbered ag hich as LSS natriculates lu one scholastic year, me 
gatherod from Conecuh anc the adjoining countics or Jonroe, 


. ‘ 2 
Butler, Mobile, and “ilcoxe 


Professor ldvin tay and tis wife succacded vr. and 
“rage Suith. ‘They took charse of the Academy the tirst of 
January, 1942. It is interesting to note that “rr. and irs. Fay 
elt tt OE ET LLL LLL ALL LLL LEAL LL DLE DLL LL LALO LED 


le ‘abd, Conecuhe“scambia itar, Oct. SO, 1879 
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lived in the chapel built to the Academy, which in itself pro~ 
badly tells a story. M. Fay was to take the school for three 
years for the sum of $3,500 per annum, ke to furnish the neces- 
sary assistance. Chronicler Rabb wrote, concerning this: "The 
‘sum was subsequently modified by his taking the perquisites of 
the school for his salary."* 
it is recorded that the school commenced to wane from this 
period, which was attributed more to the fact of the want of 
interest on the part of the trustees than to the qualifications 
or efficiency of the teachers. 
Mr. G. Y. Brown succeeded Mir. Fay in January, 1845, 
ir. Brown was assisted by “his lady and P. Loud and lady," all 
of whom lived in the school bduilding. 
At this time "Chemical, philosophical, and astronomical 
apparatus, sufficient to demonstrate practically these sciences 
to the pupils, also sugmented the library which had begun to be 
collected by voluntary contribution and otherwise until it came 
to be of importance, not only in number of volumes but in matter. "= 
Under Professor Brown’s care, the attendance inoreased from 
what it had been under Mr. Fay, but not to the peak which it 
attained under Professor Smith. There is no record of any con- 


peting schools in the town at the time. 





i. Rabb, :Coneocuh-Escambia Star. Oct. 50, 1879 
2. Rabb, Conedub-cscambia Star, Oct. 30, 1879 
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In 1848 one Henry %. Nudgely and wife sucvecded Kr, Brown, 
commencing in September of that year. Lf Ar. xudgely, br. Rabb 
comments effectively, "He was a pleasant, social gentleman, but 
aS 3 teacher was not considered a success." 

Professor reasasali Joinson succeeded Mr. Rudgely in 1849, 
and retained the position of /rincipal of the Zvergreen Academy 
until 1654. He was assyistec during his administrstion by 
Miss Benedict, Miss Eliza Wood, and irs. onta James, 

During the period Seienedanuetat 1, 1854 to January 1, 1855, 
the school scems to have been suspended. Un the latter date, 

Mr. W. L. 30az3 took charge. He was assisted vy iiisses Perryman 
and Rice. In ganuary, 1856 Mr. R. B. sitter sucveeded Mr. Bogss, 
and taught for bite year, Mr. Witter was a newSpaper man by pro- 
fession. He was succeeded by dir. R. NH. Kilpatrick and daughter, 
who taught for one session, Then came J. *. votter, who taught 
for only a few weeks. The school was asain suspended until 1858, 
at which tire Mr. . 3S. Yitter, ire, and daughter, Miss Adela, 
agg imed charge of the institution. 

It was during Vitter, Sr.'s administration that the school 
was dastroyed oy fire. This calamity cccurred sometine between 
the 13th of duly and the 13th of iusust, 1658. The icadceny, 
glong with the uew “Chemical, vhilcsojhical, and s.stronemical 
aDparatus--and iibreary” was a tctal loss. “ecause the rire Se 
curred about ¢leven o'clock at night, 1o one was thers to help 
a ee nS ee een 


1. Rabo, Conecuh-Zscambia Star. Oct. oO, 1679 
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remove the equipment. The event was net without its high-light, 
however. or. iiabd stated: 
"Great excitement provailed for a time, and it was Sus- 
pected that Mr. Witter was yyxne up, as he was occupying 
a bedroom in the builcing.” 

The cause of the fire was never definitely ascertained, but 1t 
was ne> suspected that it was wilfully or maiisciously set on firs. 
at a Board Meeting sugust,ls, 1856 Dr. ‘iiiiam Jordon, 

George Christian, and Iohuved hobbins resigned, and a reorgeni- 
zation of the 3card occurred. ‘The following officers were elected: 
Ge Ae Sarnett, 2residont 
3. Salter, Yice-President 
Ye Uf. Rabb, Jccretary-Treasurer 
fhe question of rebuilding came up. The Beard was divided 
on the subject. ome preferred wocd--others were in favor of 
vorick. Kr. Kacb evidently championed ths latter material, 
because he wrote, 
"eeeeeThey decided upon wood, end the buiiuics stands 
to=dey (1879) ss a monument to tre folly of that con- 
clusion.” 
The contract was let to G ©. iertins on the fourth of 
redruary, 1859. The building was to ‘~ a sieestory structure and 
was to cost not more than $1,059. the new Suildiss was completed 


by January 1, 1ééo. 


Its later ulstery will be dicousced mors fully in the next 


cnanter,. 
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The 3Surnt Corn .cademy 

Sy an act approved December 31, 1641 a Male .cademy was 
established in 3urnt vorn, Conesouh Bountr oe 

The following namad men were cesiscnated ts the act as 
Trustees: John «atkins, Jonn Greca, John Nershall, J. J. Roach, 
Te. S. Roach, J. 3. vlausel, Ithrsl Lee, Hanson Lee, John 8, 
Hawthorne, Caleb Lindsey, William 5. Zlils, 7illiac Cunntavhan, 
ANnanlas Godbolé, Lli atuinson, and Isase Uetts. 

Section 2 of the act is Laterestinz: "ee.tie said body 
corporate is hereby empowered to accept of an be invested with 
property, real and personal or mixed, also, all donations, gifts, 
grants, end imrunities, which may be made or zranted to sald 
body corporate, which may be hereafter conveyed or transferred 
to them or their successors in office, to have and to hold the 
samé for the proper use, benefit and behcof of the said Academy: 
Providete-Ths same shall not exceed in value forty thousand 
dolisrs.” “iestion 4 provided that all property vestei in the 
~2ar.. of Trustees should be “Vested in gaid bedy corporate in 
perpetuity ror the usa of said acaceny. 

It will thus te odserved that the Acsdemy =t Surnt Corn was 
"for men only," that it was to be supperted by “tuition frees, 
donations, c:ifts, and 2zrant3," end that 1% was te be lrmune from 
VEXeS, aku that it wes to snjcy ali of tac rights and srivileges 
common t9 academies Incorporuted uncer the lews of the State of 


aladame. 


TS EE eS Se 





1. .slatama acts, 1641, pp. 66-67 
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Unfortunately, no other definite information could be 


obtained concerning this school at UYurnt Corn. 


Brooklyn .caceny 

as the villese of Brooklyn increased in size and popula- 
tion, the people came to feel the need for ard the importance of 
better educational opportunities and adventagese> The old 
scnool house opin tenneee in 1621 in that villace was inadequate 
to meet the demsnds placed upon it by an advancing type of civi- 
lization. Corsequently, in 1339 aoanew building for school pure 
poses was constructed in Brooklyn. this building was situated 
a Yew paces scuthwest cf the present location of the Brooklyn 
Church, 

"The new duilclng extended east and west with ohimeys of 

the native limerock, cone at ths ¢ast and one at the west 

ene of the auditorium, spaciously constructed, which was 

Givided in the center oy folding doors. Thess dcors were 

torown open on cxemination dzys.'2 

with the doors closec, two separate rooms were providsd. 
These were used vy the oldev students in the "nigher branches," 


~ 
= 
~ 


wherein were studied Greek, Latin, French, advanced mathematics, 
anc rhetoric. .djolninz these twe rooms, on the north side of 
the buileing, were smaller rocas in which the elementary sub- 
Jects, resdizz, writing, syslling, and avitiunetic, were studied. 


1here were slso rooms for mwusiso and art. 


ee ee nino ne ee tn eS ina 


l. dHarvey, irs. 8. %., op. cit 
@e Harvey, Urs. Be 4., oD. cit 


The first faculty to teach in this schvol (1840) was 
somposed of Messrs. Loud and Srown, Mrs. 3rown, and Misses Searle 
and Dunkin. In 1642 a ur. Colter because the principal, assisted 
oy competent teachers in tho varicus subiects, with a Mrs. MoLean 
as music teacher, “after these came ‘Janson Lee, the fanous 
Givine, beering the decree of A. Me Ze taught his first school 
at Brooklyn ica¢emy in 1044-46, After this he tanzht for awhile 
in Georgia, and then became President of Mount Lebanon College 
in Louisiana, The school in Srovklyn prospered under any noted 
edusasters, among whom were Dr. ileIver, Mroe Je sc Robinson, 
sis. Charles Robinson, wx. Collier, and Miss strange."? 

Through the courtesy of a resident of Srooklyn, there is 
herewith presented "in Announcement of School in Brooklyn before 
Civil War,” acccrding to the title in a reprinted copy: 

"Brooklyn Male an¢é Yemale Acadeny 
The regular exercises of this institution will be resuned 
on Mondsy, the fourth day of January next. The teachers are 

Je Cy Lowry, «ue Ne, Principal; ars. J. oe. Rovinscn, Assistant; 

“Os. 7. A. tiodinson, teacher of xusic,. 

‘he Trustees takes pleasure in presentinxy the name of 

sire J. Je Lowry, a3 principal, in sontection with the 

accomplishes and experiéncec assistants in taeir employ. 

4. 3. J. Lowry 13 2 yraduate cr Trinity Voliege, Oublin; 
from wich place he brinzs ovideuce of his merit as a gchoe 

jar, and from various other sources of bis svllity as a 

successful teacher, and cr his character as a moral and 

uprizht centleman, 


krse Jo ©. Rodinson is sufficiently known to the commune 
ity as a thorough scholar and tescher. che ras the 





i .Harveys Mes. 7 Ooops cit. 
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advantage of un extensive experience @ith an avresable suavity 
of manner and untiring perseverence. 


Mrs. &. ae Redinson being welleknown to the Trustees 
they feel no hesitancy in saying thst she will give entire 
eatisfacticn in her department. 


Location: The lecvation of the avademy is ucdoubtedly 
healthy and sufficiently remote from the business part of 
the villaze to be free from the acise and temptation 

noident to a place of public resort. The sale of wedent 
spirits in the place is forbidden by sw. 


Terms of Tuition: (Per Session of five months) Spelling, 
Heading and #riting, 710.00; “Znglish Srammer, Geography, 
Arithmetic and writing, $15.00; The higher onzliah branches 
of ccisnce, {20.00; Latin and Sreek each extra $5.00; 
Music, including use of instrument, 425.00. 


Trustees: Asa Johnson, Laban furk, «i. J. Robinson, 
Ge. Ployd, J. aA. Robinson, and Jebn Scott, N. l. 


Soard can be had in the place on reasonable terns."* 

Cre may form en idea of the diversions ant reerentions whica 
the youngsters enjoyed in school durins thet ora dy noting the 
following otservation: 

"One dear old lady of eichtyeone years (written in 1925) 

gays that during early school days in Grooklyn academy the 

sirls engcyed promenuding on the long piazza watching the 
larger toys >lay "Cat Ball” and the smaller ones play 

mer bles." 

The customs cof the day precluded participations by the girls in 


little ladies" just didn't: the 


~? Rep ous | gee oe ae Tt an | a nie wn, Yee J Fee 7 es 
girls were mct allewed to ascociate with the soys la school, but 





BY 


de -uhOS, wDse Se 10, Srocklyn, iilacama. Hrs. amos possssses 
a copy of the above iliustrative specimen of advertise- 

2 mebs whien she xinaly loaned for trunscription. 

oe =Grvey, Kirs. 3e Ney OD- cit. 
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It is in Brooklyn that one first encounters accounts of 
those "Friday Afternoon Veclamation Vontests”" later to attain such 
wide popularity in the County. It apnasrs that the boys devoted 
their energies to declamationeethe girls to music. 

Such is thse rather incomplete history ¢f early echool days 
in Brooklyn. It is to te regretted that no definite statistics 
concernins enrolimsnt could be obtained. 

The Brook: Vale and Female scademy did not odtain a chare 
ter fran the state until February 7, 1852, at which time the 
scndery was incorporated by the ser pcremg: The Trustess 
then named rere Caleb Johnsor, Seorges “. Merk, 3a Johnzon, C.%. 
Snowden, Samuel Feagin, Zlijah McCreary, and Seorze ui. LuBose. 

The Zellevills sacadceny 

The last .eudemy to be estadlishe@ in Conecuh County was 
The Belleville Mails and Female acudemy, which reoeived its share 
ter from the Legislature February led, 1854.7 The Trustees named 


T 


mn the .ct as Corporators were, John L. chaw, President; Je Pe 
Robbins, d. “. Eawthorne, 7. J. Hawthorne, wm. Strange, 
te Ye wimpso:, anc iilliam cimpson. 
[his sonool hed been in cperaticn since 1550, when 1t had 


pened under the tutelsse of hire U. u. Vols, aa Principal.* 


vo 
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vid Here is another corticn of tha picture: "Cn Frida 
A am VLA s zr y 
ofternocenus..e.etnhs boys cisuplsyed their powers of oratory 


in the éecating socisaties. The zirls soretices shyly 
threw them bouquets with rosyecnsece: strawberries tucked 
ancns the flowers, wher they carried cff the laursis.” 

2e aAls3dama icts, 1851-52, p. 578 

3. sGts Of aladama, 1855-54, p. 479 

4. Snith, Mrs. Vernon, Unpublished sanugzorijt of History of 
Selleville 
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Prof. Cole served as Principal until 1855 or '56, at which time 
he was succeeded by Prof. Dews, who had as his musio teacher 
Mrs. Solomon S. Forbes, 

The school was divided into the usual three departments, 
Beginners, Intermediate, and Advanced. Latin, Greek, and French 
were taught at this school, as were the other subjeots generally 
taught in the Academies. 

It is interesting to note that both music and dancing were 
given here and the children were taught to sing in choral groups. 
Calisthenics were given to both boys and girls in this institu- 
tion as early as 1a54.7 

Students came from long distances, boarded in the town and 
attended the school. The institution was well-known as an intel- 
lectual center especially during the days of the Civil War.® 

Some of the leaders in educational thought in Selleville 
were natives of the New England States, and came to the section 
bringing with them their ideas of education. For years, even 
prior to the establishment of the Academy, the merchants would 
engage school teachers for the community when they went back 
sast to buy their goods. In this way, much of the early training 
received by the children in this scction represented New Zngland 


‘Thought, at least educationally. 


ee 


1. Sampey, Mrs. 5. 4., Personal Interview 
Ze Smith, Lrs. Van's Ope cit. 
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Here is the description of the Belleville Academy building: 

"The building was near the present (1938) building and faced 

west. It was a two-story structure with a large and a small 

room on each floor. The large rooms were used for teaching, 

' and the small rooms were musics rooms, The stairs were on 
the front porch. Beneath the stairs on the downstairs porch 
was a closet in which the boys were locked when they were 
bad. The vuilding was never completed because the citizens 
couldn't get the material needed. Parts of it were never 
ecoiled..."” 

That description tells gyite a story: 

In later years, the upper story was removed, and the lower 
story used as the school building. (Much of the foundation 
lumber used in the first Belleville Academy is still being used . 
in the Belleville Jchooleee ee 21939) 

It will be observed that all of the Academies were organized 
along practically the same lines. Sach was conducted under a 
series of "rules and regulations” provided by a Board of Trustees. 
This looal board exercised absolute authority and control over 
the affairs of the Acadery. 

Sach Academy was organized into three separate departments, 
viz., The Beginners, Intermediate, and the Academic. Specific 
studies were included in each of the courses, and varying tuition 
fees marked the "Promotion" of a student from one sgeotion to the 
other. 

Of the early Aoudemies in the United States, Inglis states: 
They introduced the conception that seccndary education shculd 
be provided for boys and girls not going to college; they enriched 


and extended the course of study; they ceveloped secondary 





1. smith, srs. V., op. cit. 
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education for zirls; they popularized secondary education in 
the United States, and prepared the public mind for the uni- 
versal education, on a secondary school level, later attempted 
in the United wtates.2 

Not all of the influences of the Academies were desirable 
from the standpoint of the modern educator. This was especially 
trie in connection with their attitude toward public education. 
inglis states that the academies were essentially private or 
denominational institutions, that they were not crgsnized on 
state-wide bases and that no standsrcs were formally established, 
that while they popularized secondary educstion, they did not 
constitute the createst impediment to the early development of a 
really free secondary school system.” 

“hat was true of the academies in other parts of the nation 
was true of those in Conecuh County. Vhatever may be said of 
these early institutions of learning, the fact remains that they 
exerted a powerful and lasting influence upon the educational 
philosophy of the people of Conecuh County. These institutions 
were developed while the State was not financially organized to 
administer through its agency a system of public state-supported 
schools. The Academles admiradly servec their purpose during 
their era of growth and prosperity. The story cf their decline 


will be vornsidered in ths next chapter. 





l. Inglis, Aslexander, Frinciples of Jecondary <ducsation, 
Pde 152-85 
2. Inglis, op. cite pp. 82-35 


In the meantise, forward-thinking State Leaders were 
preaciins the joctrine of Gtatessupporte. sakoolz os to all 
the chiildren of all the people. An apathetta lesislaturc was 
being prodcec at each seaaion by progressive Governore end other 
intellectual leaders, “Gvontually they set ith success, "1954" 
Sarca tue first silsestone in the Journey of the "anirit of 


enucation...pon the waters of trnorence,” {nm Alabana. 


FUSLIC COHMOOL: AND aCa. R225 TT tLASAu sal gsO 


Public Jehsools Numbe Toachers Pupils Incone 
ALabaza L,ise 1,195 28 pac $3515, 802 
Conecuh o. 29 20 409 75,701 


Agadeniaes 
Alabaaa 1864 380 3,239 $164,185 


Somecuh ¢. 2 4 29 “1, 7004 
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CHAPTOR IT 


THE STRUGGLE FOR *USLIe EDUCATION THROUGH THE SRA OF RECCHSTRUCTION 


The public sohool system in alabama had its actual beginning 
on February 15, 1854, when the tate legislature passed "An Act 


to Zstablish and Maintain a System of Free Public Schools in 


Alabama."* 


For the background concerning this notable event in the intel- 
lestual oroaress of the State, to whom might one turn with more 
confidence than to General William F. Perry, the first Mosrinten- 
dent of Education for the State, and for years pricr anc subse- 
quently, a teacher in the schools of Alabama.” Read what 
General Perry, writing in 1897, had to say concerning the 
"Genesis of Public Zducation in Alabama"; 


"4s all great movements grow out of pre-existing conditions, 
and to a large extent, take shape from them, it may be nec- 
essary here to inquire what were the conditions existing in 
Alabama st the time the movement began. In other words 
what had the people of Alabama accomplished in the matter of) 
popular education, and what were they then doing? 


"Nothing entitled to the name of a system of education had 
ever existed. There was a fund, amounting at that time to 
about one million dollars, belonging, under the terms of the 
grant of school lands made by Congress, not to the State, 
but to the individual townshins. This fund, so far from deing 
an aid, was really an obstacle in the way of the establish- 
ment of a general system of schools. Its uszelessness for 

such a purpose was dus to the great inequality of its dis- 
tribution. There were many hundreds of townships whose 





1. slabama acts, 1855-54, Ao 
2. Garrett, “Public Wen in ca: pe 595; Srewer's, 
alabama, Dpe oid-4 
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school land wag totally valueless; and probably morse than 
half the remainder possessed funds so small as to te prac- 
tically valueless...lt should be remembered, too, that these 
sections of the State contained a white population at once 
the densest and most neecdy,...it is equally true that many 
of the most richly endowed townships were covered with cote 
ton plantations and negro guarters, and had no schools at 
all. 


"But what had the great mass of people done for themselves? 
eeeesetn® answers which might be given to the above ques- 
tions are as various as were the conditions which prevailed 
in the different localities. In the towns and villages were 
generally found school buildings more or less scomsmodious, 

but rudely and uncomfortably furnished, anc defaced by abuse 
and neglect. The teachers looked to the patronage alone 

for their suppcert, and their continuance at a ee depended 
upon thelr success in maintaining patronage. re and there, 
teachers of efficiency and gocd scholarship were found, who 
aid excellent work; but ordinarily changes were frequent, 

and the schools were languishing.....e.eIn rare cases, interpris- 
ing teachers succeeded in arousing a strong local interest, 
and in building up what might be termed country academies, 

in which the classics and sciences were taught, and aspiring 
young men received their preparation for college...... 


"It is painful to recall, even at this late day, the wretohed 
rovision made for the education of the young in those large 
areas of the State where the land is unproductive, and the 
pecple were poor. Hundreds of townships were entirely withe- 
out schools; and there were whole blocks of counties that 
could boast of soarcely a single pleasantly located, com~ 
fortable school house. Many that I saw in my travels through 
the itate simply beggared deseription. ut for the rude 
benches visible through the craoks, and the broken alates 
and tattered spelling books scattered arounc toem, anyone 
would heve been at a loss to determine for what purpose 
connected with civilized life they were designed...... 


"anyone could get the use of the wretched maksshift of s 
house whe could secure from parents a sufficient number of 
pupils pledged under written arguments of agreement. The 
rate of tuition was usually one dollar jer menth, to be 
partly paid, perhaps, in provisicns, or in the board of 
the teacher for some specified tine. 


"It soes without saying that only teachers of a very low 
grade of qualifications could be obtained. 4 majority of 


5S 


them, at that time, were men, and in most case3, men who 

had resorted to.teaching because they had proved unfit for 

anything else.” 

Such were the educational conditions in 1854, when General 
Perry became the first State Surerintendent of Education, in 
Alabama. “hat was true of the other portions of the Jtate seem 
to haves been true of Conecuh County. Unfortunately, there does 
not appear to be a areat deal of direct evidence concerning this 
period in Conecuh, although there is evidence that twenty or 
more small "country schools" were in operation, and that Conecuh 
was certainly on a par, if not slightly above that of the sther 
countiss in the State, with the exception of the Black Belt 
areas and the regions about the Tennessee Vallsy where large 
school endowments existed from the 16th section fund,* 

Concerning the early part of the period under consideration 
in Conecuh County, Dr. Riley wrote: 

"The indications of prosperity were evident in the elegant 

hones, the extensive plantations--tilled now by numerous 

Slavese-ths comfortable “negro quarters," the neatly built 

churches and school houses, anc the magnificant equipaes 

of many of the wealthiest families,” 

This picture is undoubtedly true of those of the "wealthiest 
families." It is equally true that at least one-half of the 


10,000 people in the County were not slave holders,* 





l. Perry, ¥. F., Alabama Historical Society (Publications of) 
Vol. 11, 1897-95, pp. thie 
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J. Kiley, History of Conecuh County, Alabama, p. 123 

4. Jenman, Clarence, The Secession ‘ioverment in Alabama, 
pe 157 
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There were some “poor whites." Littlo, if any, actual pro- 


vision for their schooling was in existence pricr to 1854. 


Only those parents who could patronize the Academies or the "Fee 


Schools” sade an effort to sducsts their children, 

The Public school Law of 1854 was intended to serve both 
the poor and the well-to-do. "The great task" ceatas which the 
State launched in setting up "a System of Free Publio Schools" 
consisted, in part, of the following: 

"le. To harmonize discordant elements and to bring order 

out of chaos. 


2. To quicken and direct existing interest, and awaken 
it where none was found. 


5S. To help the helpless or rather ald them in the work of 


self-help. 

4. To produce, by all possible means, the wide-spread 
conviction that the proper training of those who are 
to come after them is the greatest and most respons- 
ible duty that any generation of men can ever be 
Called upon to perform. 


S. To unite the people of the State in an greanized and 
persistent effort for its performance," 


according to the enactiment clause of the Act of February 
1854, the Act hac for its objects, ".se..eetO carry into effect 
t.at provision of our State Constitution which wisely declares 
that ‘schools and the means of educaticr shall forever be 
encours:ged in this Stete;" to realize the objects of the gene- 


ral Government in making grants and appropriations for the 


estadlishnment cf schools in esch township; and to extend, upon 
terms, to all children of cur State, the inestixable blessings 
of liberal instructionesseee®” 


ets eases 


i. Perry, op. olt., p. 18 
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Article I provided for the creation of an "Sducation Fund," 
which was to include sums of money obtained from various sources 
and specified taxes, Part 4 of Section I carried a joker. It 
specified, "The annual sum of one hundred thousand dollars from 
any monies in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated" 
shall be appropriated to the Education Funa."+ 

Article II provided for officers of administration as follows: 

"1, A Superintendent of Education throughout the State. 


2. Three Commissioners of free public schools in each 
county. 


3. Three trustees of public schools in each township. "= 
The law provided for the appointment of the Superintendent 
by the State Assembly. The Superintendent was to hold office 


for two years and to receive a salary of $2,000 per annum. Two 





of the county commissioners in each were to be elected by the 
people, The Probate Judge of each county was to serve as the 
third member without additional pay. He also served as chaire- 
man of the Board of County School Commissioners. These cormis- 
sioners were to "have a general superintendence of all free 
public schools which may, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, be established in their respective counties; shall 
see to the proper apportionment and distribution of funds re- 


ceived by them from the Superintendent of Education; may unite 





1. Alabama acts, 1655-54, p. & 
2 Loid., pe. 9 
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two cr swre townshirs in the establishment of om school, by 

the consent of thse trustces of cach; shall report to the Supere 
intendent of Fdusation once in overy three montha the number of 
free public schools establisheé in their county, thoir locations, 
the number of pupils educated, ani the number eligible."2 he 
threes Township Trustees were to be alested by the voters who 
reslied in euch tewnahip. These locai trustses had the following 
cuties to perform: 


"l. Tks imis¢iate supervisicn of the [rea public schools 
within their township. 


2e The power to esteblisi two cor more sehocls as neocessary, 
oS. To examine and empley such teacher cr tevchersa es needed, 
6 ‘5 taxe the school census in the township yearly. 


Se To huve charge of all cther scatters pertaining to gube 
lis {nstruction in the township."8 


The cther provisions cof the act dealt with the nachinery 
for the distribdution of funds and the general sdministration of 
the system. The following provisicss ero «uoted besausze they 
indicate the genesia of practices, sone cf shlch prevail te this 
day: 
"Location of  sehool: 
"The Trustees of each township or of any number united, 
stall designate the place at which the school shall be 
held, and may provide fer its subsequent reneval to 


any other place within thelr limits. ut no school 
SNell be hel’ st any cre place for less than a pericd 


LL SE I LIL LSE EIEIO TC CO CLIT EA tee estate sneer 
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of three months. The saic trustees shall also fix 
the periods of the year at which the school] shall be 
¥ kept open, and the times and extente of its vacations; 
| but all such schools shall be kept open and in opera- 
| tion for at least six months in the ysear, and longer 
if the funas will justify it. 





"Discipline: 


"In every sohool there shall ve at least one teacher, 
who shell be authorized, under the direction of the 
trustees, to enforce such moral, social, and educa- 
tional eisoipline as may be necessary to good order 
and studious habits; anc with the consent of the said 
trustees, shall heve power to remove frem the school 
any refractory or immorsl pupil, when the welfare of 
the institution may require it. 


"<ducational age: 


“Every child between the ages of five and eighteen 
years shall de entitled to admission into and instruc- 
tion in any of the free publté sohools within the 
township in which he resides. 


"Classifications: 


".sesthe Trusteas shall, with tho assistance of the 
teacher, and under the instructions of the Superine 
tendent, divide the pupils, when their attainment 

will justify it, into at least four classesg-e-the first 
of which shall be known and designated as the prie 
mary class. This class shall embrace instructions 

in reading, writing, and simple arithmetioe-and such 
instruction shall always be given to all pupils re- 
guiring it free of charge--the said pupils providing 
their own books and other implements necessary to 
study. The other classes shall be graded upwards in 
succession, according to the attainments of the pupils 


"Public ixamirmations: 


"Pudlic examinations shall bs held in such school 
at least once in every year, and when the trustees 


are thoroughly satisfied that meg $ pupil has become 
educated in all the branches of free instruction in 


such school, they shall give him or her an honorable 
certificate to that effect." 


a Sst 
1. alabama icts, 1855-54, pp. 12-18 
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Suoh were the generel provisions of the act. Repercussions 
were to folicw. 
The first public school year in alabama was soheduled to 
commence in January, 1955.2 In the meantime, General Perry 
was having troubles of his own in getting the organization 
perfected. The Judges of Yrobate in the respective courties 
either dld not understand the provisions cf the Act or else 
they resented their added burden. Of this, General Perry 
observed: 
"il opened correspondence with the Judges of Probate, asking 
them to order the olection of trustees in the townships 
and instructing them, when vlected, to report the number 
of youths cf school age within their townships, 
"Quite a number of ths Judges of Provate paid no attention 
to my reguest, anc it was not found out until after great 
deiay. any of them who earnestly endeavored to do their 
duty found it difficult toe reach the townships. Circulars 
could not be addressed to townships which had no organiza- 
tion and no legal representatives. Notioes in the county 
papers orten failed, whiie in cany counties, no paper was 
published. 
"And then, taere was the inertia of ignorance, the difrie 
culty of zetting masses of uninfurmed people out of fhe 
ruts in waich they Aad been moving for generations.” 
Superintendent verry f2alt scme quains over the situation. 
sor instance, he aid not went the citizenry to get the idea 
that the schools should be run only for the length of time the 
public moneys would last. He wrote to the Judses of Probate 


requesting them to advise the towns“in trustees to have the 


eee enema, eee 
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patrons sudscrive e@ given amount for the teacher's salary, to 
be used for payment after the public funds were exhausteds~ 

So much for the background. "The first of January, 1855, 
was fixed as the beginning of the school year; and the rude 
machinery begar. to move, slowly bere, with jar and friction 
there, but it moved ."* 

The first year net with fair success. The legislature, 
however, at its next session made certain cesirable changes in 
tne law. The act of February 14, 18569 entitled, "An Act to 
Render More ifficient the System of Free Publis schools in the 
State of Alabama” brought one sreat and desirable change: It 
provided tor the election of an officer to be known as the 
County Superintendent of Education. One of these waa to be 
elected in each county in the state for a term of two years ay 
the cualified electors in esoh county. The sealarics of the 
varicus county suverintendents were to de determined by the 
Boards of County Commissioners in the respective counties. The 
county sucerinterndents were to exercises proper supervision over 
the schools, to disburse the funcs to the lecal trustees, and 
to have zeneral control over the institutions of learning within 
their respective jurisdictions. In addition to this, they, 
instead of the Judges of Probate, were to sxsmine and liscense 


all teachers. 





le Porry. op. oit., pe 235 
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This addition brought an exceedingly helpful cooperating 
agency into beings. It was not, however, without opposition, 
a8 many pecple thcught that such ar office was & needless 
expense of revonue, and that the Probate Judge could do the work.+ 
Of the establishment of the agency of Ccunty Superintendent, 
state Superintendent Perry wrote, “In the two years of the 
existence of the office, enough has desn acoorplished to vindl- 
cate triumphantly the wisdom of the policy which distated its 
establishment." 

Then as later, the “sore spot” in ths system was the office 


3 Many high-minded, capable, conscientious 


of township trustee. 
men, held these poagitions. On the other hand, some men who 
were governed by petty and partisan jeulousies, men who were 
mentally unqualified, were chosen. tiuch of the difficulty lay 
not so much in wilful wrong-doing as in lack cf familiarity 
with the technique of school sdminiatraticn, anc with the aims 
ond objects of a system of state-wide, free public 2chools. 
Perry wrote, of the trustees, in his seccnd annual report, 
"They were generally plain, unlettered men,”"* and this "led 


to neighborhood jealousies and dissentions in reference to the 


location of schools.” It should de remembered, however, as 





1. .sacual Report o* tata Suparintandest at cohools, 
856-57, 7.15 
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Perry mentioned, that this office earried with it "the thank- 
lessness and oven suspicion of many or those for whose benefit 
it is assumed.” 

“hen the system of free publics schools was first inaugurated 
in 1854, Coneouh County was fortunate in having as its Probate 
Judge, Arustead Dudley cary,> a former school teacher and an 
ardent advocate of education. lHis ability was unquestioned. 
Nis training has been wsentioned previously. It should be noted 
that he was trained in a private school and that he taught in 
private schools, 

The inauguration of the Free Public School System in 
Alabama elicited considerable discussion throughout the State. 
One editorial commented as follows: 

"Our State Public School Systen 

"seccoelts effective organization will be a gigantic task. 

Physical obstacles are to be overcone--prejudices are to 

be subdues--warm and generouw feelings are to be enlisted, 

and everywhere the Spirit of Education is to be avakened 
anong those classes insensible in a great degree to its 

Claims, before the syntem can take root in our Soll.eecece 

No unreasonable expectations should be indulged. It is 

not a thing of magic. The waving of a wand will not cover 

Alabama with a network of public schools. It is a matter 

of hard and enthusiastic toil, a prodigious enterprise 

that will impose the heaviest sort of tax on the mind and 

muscle of its responsible ngentseceeeeAnd now, that the 

new educational system of our State is about to enter into 
its career, we put in a hearty plea for a fair and unpre- 
judiced trial.” 

Then follows a plea for cooveration on the part of the 
citizen, the pulpit, and the homes. It closes in this fashion: 
LS AR RE AI SM RE A AN RE FRR AE BAR An A SE AE 
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"May a kind Providence watoh over its issues, and render 

them productive of endless benefits to ourselves and our 

posterity."2 

Superintendent Perry, in his Annual Report to the Governor 
for the years 1856-7, inoluded a table which contained the fol- 
lowing statistics for Coneouh County, by which are shown the 


statistics for tne whole State: 


TABLE 2 

COMPAR..TIVE SCHOOL DATA FOR ALABAx. nND CONECUN COUNTY 1656-87 

Alabama Conecuh C, 
Number of schools teught 2,262 24. 
Number of pupils registered 89,013 644 

Average number of months taught 6 1/4 6 1/3 
Average Dally Attendance 39,887 331 
Number of Public Schools taught 93 us 
Number of Students 2,011 8 
Number of Acadenies 76 2 
Number of Students 4,097 129 


It will be observed that up to and inoluding the second 
year of operation of the public school system in Alabama, 
Coneouh had listed only one “Public School” and that with an 
enrollment of eight pupils. This might be explained by the 
fact that the majority of people who wished to take advantage 
of the educaticnal opportunities were patronizing the schools 


already in operation. It is observed that the total sumber of 





1. The ¥Yortzomery Advertiser and Gazette, February 24, 1854 
2. annual Keport of State Superintendent of Schools, 
1856-57, p. 74 
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sehools listed for Conecuh County in 1850 (see table at the 
conclusion of the previous chapter) was twenty. Seven years 
later only four additional schools hac been established and only 
one of these was a strictly "Public Senool." Indications point 
to the fact that the schools continued to operate after the pub- 
lic funds were exhausted. The education of the "poorer children" 
was provided by tuition fees pala by the parents of the other 
children--that is, by those parents who were financially able 

to pay the money. The “average daily attendance” figures, 
coupled with those of the average number of months taught may 
easily be interpreted as: meaning that a large number of students 
withdrew after approximately three months in sghool, 

The Townshio Trustees were supposed to report the school 
census for their respective townships annually. State appropri- 
ations were supposed to be made on the basis of these reports. 
Of course, these so-called “appropriations” were purely tenta- 
tive, and were not necessarily paid until after all other essen- 
tial State expenses had been ret. The following chart shows the 
totals by years for both the enrollment and appropriation statis- 
tics from Conecuh: 

TABLE 3S 
SMPLOYMANT OF aPPROPRIATION, CONECUH CCUNTY, 1854-1860 


Year Enrollment setiggt a 
1854 1,603 $736.35 
1855 $2,467.85 
1856 2,058 $3,559.45 
1857 1,956 $2,672.29 
1858 2,152 45,012.90 
1859 2,204 $35,096.62 


1860 BLS27 $5,290.18 


oo Sats ad 
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The Federal Census of 1860 states the following statistics 
for Alabama. It is likely that these figures are incomplete; 
they had best be considered as indicative of the trend rather 
than as correct summaries cf the progress of schools in Alabama. 

TABLE 4 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ACADSMIES IN ALABaMa, 1866+ 
Public Schools 


Number of Schools 1,903 
Number of Teachers 2,038 
Number of Pupils 61,751 
Total Income 2489 ,474 

Academies and Other Schools 
Number 206 
Teachers 4600 
Pupils 10,778 
Income $221,634 


In the meantime, a school building had been constructed 
in Castleberry. Loosl tradition places the date of its con- 
struction as about 1854." This is supposed to: have marked the 
beginning of educational progress in that community. scant 
record remains of the original institution. The building ite 
self is described as being typical of the rural school build- 
ings in Conecuh at the time. It was "a one-room log building 
with a packed-olay floor." The building seems to have been 
located just a short distance east of the present location of 
the Louisville and Nashville depot at Castleberry. Re. 5S. Strout 


had this to say of the first school: “Professor xcNeal, a 





i. Federsl Census 1860, p. 506 
2. Sufrfingtor, 2obert, Personal Interview 
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nativs Scotchman, was honored with the position of first school 
teacher, and taught in a cabin which served as a school house, 
Church, and Town Hall."+ The common splitelog benches and"desks" 
in such vogue during the period were used. 

Of the other conmmon schools in the county, there is little 
te chronicle for this era, 1654-61, They were little different 
from those which had been in operation for several years prior 
to the Education Act whieh had provided ror a System of Free 
Public Schools in Alabama. 

The academies were still in existence, although they had 
lost some of thelr original splendor. In several cases, parti- 
cularly at Burnt Corn and Sparta, they had almost become "ordi- 
nary schools" by the date 1861. An elderly gentleman, writing 
of these days in the Sparta Academy stated, "Our teacher was 
a little stiff-legged Irishman named Cordon and Miss Cynthia 
Robinson was his assistant."* The course of study remained about 
the same. A list of the books used there at the time included: 


“ebster's Blue Back Speller, Webster's Common School Dictionar 2 





Davies’ Arithmetic, Smith's Grammar, Guackenbos' Composition, 
MoGuffie's Readers, and Mitchell's Geography. 


The schools at Evergreen, Brooklyn and Belleville were 








"nolding their own,” and even drawing studenta from the other 


two towns where the schools had commenced to wane due to lack 


of patronage.® 


Sr nyse nerves 


1. Strout, S., Letter on file in Coneouh Folder, State Arohives 
Depar tment 


“. ‘Travis, P. a., Personal letter to the writer 


Smith, irs. ¥., Op. ocit.; Habb, op. cit., Uctoder 30, 1879 
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To say that free public education in Alabama and in 
Conecuh County met with immediate and universal approbation 
would be a misstatement. Many indi viduale held to the idea that 
education should be hinised to those children whose parents were 
in the sunonl Led "Upper Class,” and who could afford to pay for 
the pivilege. <A great many individuals resented the fact that 
they were taxed to pay for the education of the children of other 
people. Some men and women were honest in their belief that 
the "Lower Classes" were incapable of profiting by an education 
other than a cursory knowledge of reading and writing. aAs for 
the members of the "Lower Class," a great many of them were just 
as opposed to the idea of education for themselves as were their 
Superior brothers and sisters. 

True, there were many individuals who, for various reasons, 
wished to give their children educational advantages. Gthers 
locked at the so-called "educated men” of the era, and shook 
their heads. In all horesty, it must be said that a few men 
who aspired to teach in the earlier days did little to stime 
ulate intellectual achievement. Superintendent Perry stated 
this when he observed that some of the men who taught did so 
because they were unfit for anything else. 

The cld order in Conecuh was strong, very strong, and the 
ingrown ideas continued to exist until the Civil War froresd tru 


introduction of a new order. Mentally, a great many people 
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clung to the old way of thinking; financially, they found it 
impossible to hold to their former manner of living. Gradue- 
ally they made the necessary adjustment. 


" seeeetlready clouds, dark and lowering, hang upon our 
horizon. No prophet's vision can foresee what the future 
bas in store for us; what fierce trials await us; what 
great battles we may be called upon to fight. No human 
wisdom can now realize, what we may yet be made painfully 
to feel, how much of strength we have lost, through ignor- 
ance and vice, and how little of strength we have been 

able to spare. We want a population that is equal to any 
and every emergency; that is incapable alike of subjection 
and anarchy; that, in the sunshine of pesce, or in the storms 
of revolution, will make the eternal principles of Rizht 
the rule of their actions,--a population such, that, though 
our present political system were ruthlessly torn asunder, 
and States were shot madly from their spheres like comets 
into space, each one, true to itself, true to the memories 
of the past, and true to posterity, would wheel into its 
own appropriate space, and revolve, in a new orbit, around 
the same grand center of constitutional freedoms" 


On January 7, 1861, an ilabama Convention ret in Montgomery.’ 
It was composed of a splendid body of Alabama men; they were 
competent, consclentious, and patriotic. The Convention was 
divided into two camps, viz.e: (a) Those in favor of Secession, 
(bd) Those in favor of Cooperation.” The delegates had been 
elected from their counties on these issues. It is signifi- 
cant to note that, in general, the northern counties sent 
cooperstionist delegates, while the southern and central 
counties in general sent Secessionists. Conecuh County was a 


striking exception to this rule. It sent the only Cooperaticnist 
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1. Annual Renort of State Superintendent of Schools, 1856-57 
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delegate from that portion of Alabama .t Conecuh’s dslegate 
to this Convention was John Green, tic same John Green who 
had taught the first soheol in Coneouh County.” He had de- 
feated Captain Wilson Ashley, the Secessionist candidate, by 


a wote of 399 to 372,° 


efter a heated contest. 

On January 11, 1661, the final vote in the Alabama 
Convention was taken.@ The vote was 69 to 31 for Secession. 
Fifteen of the Cooperationists voted for Secession, and twenty- 
two signed the ordinance of Secession.® Among the latter nure- 
ber wss John Green of Conecuh. | | 

On January 4, 1861, Governor Moore of Alabama had ordered 
the State Troops to sieze the forts which protected the Harbour 
of Mobile.® 

On the first day of April, 1861, the first treop in Conecuh 
County, the Conecuh Guards, was organized. On the 24th of that 
month they left Conecuh for Yirginia, where they entered the 
service.’ 

In order that the temper of the times may be recalled, 
it is well to coasider a portion of the speech made to the 


departing Conecuh Guards, by one of ths young ladies of Sparta 





1. Denman, op. cit., pe. 158 


2. ibid., p» 162 
3. Riley, op. oit., pe 115 


4. Denman, Ope Cite, pe 182 

5. Fleming, op. oit., pp. 57 and 56 
6. Idid., pe 61 
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on the oocasion of the presentation of a silk banrer to that 
company by the ladies of thes tount” se following constitutes 
the closing paragraph of the plume-waving, cerve-tingling 
"address": 


", .eeeedlresdy has one important strongehold yielded to 
our arms, and the Slack Republican Flag gone down dis- 
honored before the proud banner of the Confederate states. 
Naturally gallant and ohivalrous, the Sons of the South have 
plucked Fame’s proudest laurels 

'On many.a field of strife made red 

By dleedy victory.’ 
In the thickest of the fight has ever rung the Southern 
War Cry; scoing as gaily to battle as to a fote champetre. 
No foe has ever yet withstood the rush of southern steel, 
and in such @ cause as we are now engaged, our armics 
MUST prove invincible. Sattling on their own soil in the 
Holy Cause of Freedom, in defence cf their hemes and loved 
ones, and in short, of all that is nearest and dearest to 
the hearts of men, they will know no such word as 'Fail,‘* 
and Yictory must be their handsaid? The War ray be long; 
it may be dloody, but there cen be but one result--the 
Eagle of Victory will finally perch upon the banner of our 
young Republic. Go, then, where "Glory awaits you!" and 
may this flag, which in ths namo of the Ladies of Conecuh 
County, I present to you today, float ever like the white 
plume of King Henry of Navarre, in the very front of 
battle! Then, } 

"Take they banner, may it wave, 

E’er o'er the free and brave; 

Guard it *til our homes are free, 

Guard it! God will prosper tiee {'"= 


The hysteria of the times was injected into the classrooms 
in the sounty. One elderly gentieman in recalling his carlior 


school days at Sparta stated: 





1. Six young ladies, dressed so as to represent exch of the 
States that had withdrawn from the Union, helped in the 
presentation dy holding portions of the flag and staff 
while the speech was being delivered. The Conecuh Guards 
were drawn up in front of the Sparta Derot in review formae 
tion. Hiss Matthews then delivered the speech, which, 
according to locsul tradition, was composed by Hon. Waddie 
Means, a lawyer, post-master and theatrical producer of 
(local) note. Captain (later Brizadier General) P.D. Bowleg 
received the flag for the Company. 


&. Riley, op. cit., pe 170 
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We ccceeld think I was about six yesrs old. I know it was 
about the beginning of the War. It wss my first school. 

I remember we had a school celebration, and a part of the 
program was singing "The Bonnie Blue ¥lag," and represent- 
ing the secession of the States. The States were represent- 
ed by school girls. <A girl came on tho stage carrying a 
flag--eaoh State was represented by a girl and she came on 
in the order in which the States joined the Confederacy. 

As I remember, the first girl was South Carolina singing, 
"First came South Carolina, and nobly took her stand;” 

the second girl came out singing, "And next came Alabara 
and took her by the hand,* an¢é so until all of the Southern 
States were on. I remember the large blue flag with a 
single larse star in the center draped the rear of the 
stage."1 


This same gentleman, in continuing his reference to the 
Sparta Academy, and the teacher who taught there during the 
timee-the last teacher by the way who served as principal of 
that institution--stated, "Little Condon was a good orator and a 
finished speaker, and he taught all his boys to speak well,"* 
One can imagine those Fridey Afternoon Speakirg Exhibitions with 
their fiery, patriotic speeches and debates concerning the 
Fortunes of the Southland, 

From the Brooklyn academy came this account: 

".eceeeThe little boys were taught military tactios, and 

were drilled with wooden swords end guns. Their little 

hearts thrilled with pride when some of the larger boys 
laid aside their school books, bade good-bdye to their 
teachers and schoolmates, and sarched away to take up 

arms in defence of their deloved Soutsland. One of these 

boys, George xichie, was a few months later org ught home 

a dead hero and laid to rest in tie cexetcry." 

Flening states that the public and privete schools in 


- Alabama continued as ususl during the first part of the Yar, 





1. Travis, P. Aw, Personal letter to the writer 

2. Travis, 2. Aw, Fersonal letter to the writer 

3. Harvey, kre. 4. %., Unpudlished Manuscript History of 
Brooklyn 
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but with a constantly decreasing number of boys. Jome of the 
youngsters went away to war; others had to remain at home to 

help look after the orops after the grown men had gone away to 
the front. The older girls remained at home to help spin, weave, 
sew, and cook. 

In some localities, schools were not attempted because 
deserters and outlaws roved about the country.” This was parti- 
cularly true in Baldwin County, very near Conecuh,and, if rumor 
is correct, the same conditions sxisted in Conecuh County, 
especially in the swamp regions around Sepulga and Coneouh 
Rivers, and some of the creeks, The limestone-cave regions in 
the County afforded effective hiding places for those whododged 
conscription. | | 

The law provided that any teacher who taught in a public 
school wherein more than twenty pupils were enrolled might be 
exempt from military duty. Despite thia law, most of those 
teachers who were physically fit, enlisted in the service of 
the Confederacy. “The tedching was left to old men and women, 
to the preschers and disabled soldiers; most of the pupils were 
amall girls andsmaller poys."° 
Harvelous textbooks saw the light of day during this era, 


Svery old textbock which could delocated was requisitioned, 


1. Fleming, ope cit., pp. 215-16 
ae ibid, 
3. Tisming, Ope cit., DDde 215-16 
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Later, special “Confederate Editions” were printed and circulated 
in the larger schools. The Blue Back Speller, Smith's Grammar, 


and Davies' Arithmetic were the "Old Stand-bys." Anything 





which smacked of "Yanpkeeism" or New Znglandism was exvurgated, 
Fleming quotes in part from a Confederate Geography of the 
period: "The people (in the North) ars ingenicus and enterpris- 
ing, and are notedfor their tact in ‘driving a bargain.” They 
are refined and intelligent on all subjects except slavery; on 
this they are madecseee® According to the same author, maps 
in some dooks plainly showed the Confederate States, but utterly 
ignored the United States. 

In: spite.of the condition of War, the schools continued in 
operation during 1864, and a very few schools remained 
open even in 1865." Practically all of the schools in Conecuh 
Glosed about that date, with the excepticn of the Academies at 
Belleville, Brooklyn, and Evergreen. At Selisville,"Professor 
David #right tauzht during the War and immediately afterward. 
fie was assisted by Mtg. Dostor Solomon 3. Yorbes.”” At 
<vergreen, the Acadsmy was conducted under the following teachers: 
Professor Maxwell and Miss Carter (1861); Professor Condon (1862); 
Professor O'3rien and wife (1863); Miss Julia Beker (1864); 








1. Fleming, op. cit., pp. 215-16 


2. Ibdid., p. 606 
S. Smith, srs. V., Unpublished Manuseript History of 
Belisviile 
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Miss Sarsh Morrow (1865).+ At Brooklyn, Miss Gynthia Robinson 
taught during this era, after she left the Sparta Academy. 

In 1862, the Academy at Sparta wus discontinued. The school 
had beer practically a "common school” for several years. Many 
of ths more wealthy families hed sent their children either to 
the Belleville or to the Evergreen Academy. Professor Condon 
removed to Avergreen to abeuwie the Principalship of that 
Academy and Miss Cynthia Robinson returned to her hom at 
Brooklyn. Their leaving furnished "the last straw” thet brought 
on the collapse of the first institution of its kind in Conecuh. 
Subsequent events, which will be discussed later, made the re- 
opening of this school Inpractical. 

It is probably that dy 1865, cost, if not all, of the so- 
Called frea public schools in Conecuh County had been discon- 
tinued, due to lack of funds, and zseneral cisorganization, as this 


comition prevailed so generally over the entire States 


The Period of Resonstruction 
Imredistely after the War, a military form of Government 
was instituted in Alabama,° A great many negroes took advantaze 
of their freedom by corducting themselves in a most unseemly 


manner, Jebauchery and crime were not uncommon.* Be it said to 
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the credit of the negro citizens of Conecuh County that nothing 
of a really serious nature arose in that place. Those episodes 
whioh d1d occur came generally as the results of race agitation 
brought on by unacrupulous white men, who fraternized with the 
Negro in order to command his newlyeacquired right to vote and 
to secure for themselves the spoils of office. 

President Johnsen issued his Restoration Proclamation of 
Civil Authority June 21, 1865." at this tine, he appointed one 
Lewis 2. Parsons, a Union man, and a former citizen of New York, 
as Provisicnal Governor.® Corditions chansed from "bad to worse." 
In the meantime, the Freedmen's Bureau hud been sstablished in 
Alabema to “aid” the Negro. This Burean was oreated by an Act 
of Congress, but not without vocal opposition by some level- 
headed Northern men. Senator Fessenden of Maine, speaking in 
opposition, said: 

"You give these creatures (the Negroes) to the kind of 

protection of broken-down politicians and adventurers, 

and decayed ministers of the Gospel, and make them _over- 

seers to make fortunes out of the poor creatures.” 

By October of 1867, the Negroes were allowed to vote.* The State 
Government was soon completely in she hands of the Negro, and the 
State Assembly of 1868 was composed in large part of Negroes, 


most of whom were utterly illiterate. Bribery ana Corruption were 


notorious, 
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In a very short time, those white peoples in the South who 
had at first dean inslined to be liberal, soon saw that it was a 
question either of becoming a Scoalawag or remalring a decent white 
man and refraining from trying to aid the Nesro who had allowed 
himself to dccome sco completely captivated by the seductive proe 
vises cf unscrupulous individuals. There came to be two widely 
separated camps: The Radicals, compossd of Negroes, Carpet-Baggera, 
and Scalawags; and The Democrats, composud cf loyal southern 
white men and a very few of the former gleves. Trouble co-stently 
arose between the two camps, and each cisagreersnt served to add 
fuel to the flames which on both sides "furnished more heat than 
light.” 

FYraocticaliy ell of wnat bas been said was true of Conecun 
as it waa of other parts of the State of »lsubama, a5 the majore 
ity of tas countics suffered the same indignities. Coneauh, 
acwever, had sent 4 white man to tae Assembly in 1806. or. Kiley 
stated; 

"Conrlicting elements would soon buve been tranquilized and 

S6rTens peace would again nave smiled upon the desolate 

flelds of the south, acd would Have xiadled cow hoyss is 

the bosoms <? her impoverished peo: le, had sot a horde of 

unyrinclpled polltivisas awurmes ints the Jtutes, usd 

fanned {otc Intensity the uostility between the races, These, 

unfortunately, found fallowehelpgerz amcng the whites of the 

South, who atimulated by mo higher motive than selfe 

agsrsnclzsnert, sought to widen the shasm bstween tre 

Traces, in order to command the Negro yote, and secure to 

themselves the sroils cf cffice, <irensz thosa who ¢contrie 


Sauted tc this vace agitation in Conecuh wore #illtan © 
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Heverend A. #. Jones was a Baptist minioter. ie hac served 
in "The Slack assembly", 1. o. The VConsatitaticnal vonveation, 
of 1667, which hed given Alabama a sew Constitution. Sesause 
~ tRiS group had been so largely composeu of segro memoers, it was 
dubded “The Gliack assemdly.* xeverend siliias Y. “illsr had been 
a miaister in the Methodist ehurch pricr to nis entry into polie 
tics, It wea generally understood in the county that he was 
affiliated with The Northern <ethodist Church. Zach of these 
gentlemen “served” the County of Coneouh as Superintendent of Edue 
cation. The Severend Mr. Jcues served jemedcistely efter the 
far, 1865-67, The Reverend kr. Milicr served from 1867 to 
February 4, 1871. 

curing the era from 1865 to 1865, efforts were made to hold 
scetools in Conecuh for the whites children. ost of the few 
schools ware teuztt either by the older men or ty disabled sole 
éiers who had returned from the Nar and hac no other way to make 
a living. ihe pay was swell, as the seoyle were ereatly 
impoverished. 

The school st Ivererecn was taught oy a ir. Parker in 1866, 
a My, Maxwell in 1827, ava Mr. Zoggs exc Xre. Stoucexire in 1868, 
Hrs. Forbes and ¥4sae Cynthia i obdirson were ccntinuing their ree 
spective schoslg at Yelleville and Srooklyn. <A& has teen stated, 
me gohcel for white children wes attenpice et cCparta during the 


perio’, tio tuformeticn coule 59 obtained from tie Burnt Corn 
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region. In several other communities in the county, comamon 
s0no0ols were attemptec: Old Town, York Sepulga, cravelia, 

Cedar Creek, Castleberry, aud “Mount Unior. All of these schools 
were wiites inetituticns. 

In the latter part of the year 1860, even these schools were 
disoontinued or ran for only a fow weeks. The white people again 
coomenced to resort to small private schools. This condition 
prevailed ail over tho State. iicney lanier, who was teaching in 
ilabama Gurlig this era wrote to his friend, Bayard Taylor, 
“Perhaps you know that with us of the younger gereration in the 
south, since the Yar, pretty muoh the whole of life has been 
merely not dying."* 

The new Gonstitution of 1867, produced by the "Black Assembly,” 
had placed all of the affuirs of public sducation under the abso- 
lute control of a State Boarc of Cducation, und a State Superine- 
teodent cf Public Instruction, The Reverend William P. Miller, 
then of Conecuk, wes a tember of this State Bonrd,® because he 
w&8 2 Scalaweg "in gcoi standing.” Ths minutes of the State 
Board of Yducation for this period contain mary illusions to the 
fact that "The reetine wes opened with prayer by Sev. #illiam P. 
Miller.” N. 8. Cloud, . D., was named Superintendent of Public 


Instruction by a comuination vote of the Radical Republican; 


ES Eten steersrperndtnensnetpanhensnewieshasreeennh 
1e Flening, ODe cite, pe 787 
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Carpet-Bagger, Scalawag, and Negroes. Of this san Cloud, 
Fleming wrote: 


"Gr. We. 3. Cloud, an incapable of ante-Dellum days, was 
crosen Superintendent orf Public Instruction. He was a man 
without charseter, without education, and entirely without 
administrative ability. Before the iar he wes known as a 
erusl master to his few elaves. in August, 1868, he proe 
osedea to put the system into operation dy anpointing sixty- 


four County Superintendents, of rsdical politicos, each of whom 


in turn appointed three trustees in each townahip. The 

stream rose no higher than its source, anc the school 

officials were a forlorn lot."2 

The Reverend Tilliam P. Miller received the Ccneouh Plun. 
Thereafter, in a session of the Stats Board, a motion was made to 
make it illezal for a member of the State Board to hoid a county 
office. On this proposition, sr. Miller voted "Nay." 

One of the people contacted in this investigation remembered 
Mr, Miller personally. To the question, "Vo you remember any- 
thing concerning any men in Conecuh who were Superintendents of 
Publis Instruction in Conecuh after tne War?" the gentleman 
replied: 

"as to school Superintendents, Old Miller is the first I 

rerembor, und he had best be gE Ye was anong ths 

lowest of the low scalawag repuodlisans of the Reconstruction 

days. He lived at Old Sparta with the negrees. All of the 

white peopis had moved out and it was taken over by negroes; 

ao if Miller was ever Superintendent cf other than necro 

schools, I naver heard of it” 

This bears out the contention of two suvsequent memders of 


the State 3oard of tducstion who were of the opinion that "The 


first Soard of Education probably containec a collection of as 


worthless men as could de found in the State.” 





l. Fleming, op. sit., pe 609 
2. Report of Alabama Board of sducation, 1871, p. 77 
5. Fleming, op. of 


te. pe 609. Algo K.Z.K. Repert, alaTest, p.4/ 
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Fleming atates that Cloud was uncer a srest handicap, not 
only because of his inherent incapaolty, but also because of the 
bad character of his subordinates, many of whom had bo sian their 
names by marks besausge taoey were totally Liliterate, These were 
She mon who taught the pudlic schoolst The orszanization was 


based on fraud. “Of $235,000 paid to the county superintendents 


of oubdlic instruction, only $10,000 was accounted fer dy them."* 


SuperfLotendent Cloud’s bookkeeping was irregular, Portions of his 
record books are filled in by pencil, parts of which are practi 
sally obliterated. Twe of his scons omberzled money. It wag 
atated thut Cloud himself embezzled about 31,500. 

Parts of his first account of his steward ship.ere intereste 
ing and arrestins: 


“If there be a Bingle festure inthut clorious instrument. 
sue Constitution of AlabamaejwwLlod, avove gli otners, should 
entitle the members of the Conventicn framing our Constitue 
ticn, te the rare merit, in these cegenerate tines, of 
Statesnen and sagea, it is the article or sestion dsalinz 
with education. It wasthe first deslsive biow ever struck 
inthe Planting Statea, and in Aludama in particular, to 
Glear out, among all olusses, every veatige of ignorance, 
with its lons and attendant traic of evils. That citizen 
of slabara, oppressed for the time, thouzh he may de, 

under the burthexr resultins necessarily from the unwise 
iegislation of the past forty years in the State, does 

not feel proud whes he reads in tais Cosstitution the arte 
icla cn education?eece 


"I desire to call the attecticon of 411 the people Inthe 
State to this inportant fact, that the State does not 
mersly premise Jn ambiguous terzs, an-education to their 
ehilaren, but she hes plainly laid it cow, deen and brond 


i, Blening> op. ¢l1ts 0. Cet 
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in her Constitution, that by this Charter she pledges her 

authaity, her power, and her ereat wealth to educste "her 

jewels," the children of her people. 

".eseeeat the very threshold, the beginning of our work in 

the townships, in the appointment of the trustees, our 

troubles commenced. The County Superintendents, under in- 
structions from the Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
their endesvors to appoint trustees, met with opposition, 
and in many oases insult, in a lerge proporticn of the towne 
ships in almost every county in the State."1l 

In Conecuh County, the situation was much the same as that 
which existed in other portions of the State. Private schools 
were the order of the day. There was a great demand for come 
etent private teachers, although the pay was srall. As a general 
rule, several families in a community "olubbed together” and 
employed a teacher. 

Practically anyone who could read, write, spell, and "figure" 
could obtain a job if he wished. Generally, the teacher was 
either a young women who had finished her education at one of 
the county academies or a man sither too old to do other work 
or else physically disabled, 

The school term varied with the locality. In those few 
sections of the county where the so-called public sgchools were 
in operation for white people, the schools taught were of uncer- 
tuin duration and of doudtful value. an elderly gentleman who 


attended the Conecuh schools durinz this era stated, 





1. Amnual Resort of State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, 1869, pp. 4-6 
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"Sehool generally ran about two or three months. We had 
mighty sorry bduildings--in fact, we used just about any 
building we could get. The teachers, some cf them, were all 
righte-others weren't good at all. ost of them could not 
do much more than read and cipher a little. Just so a per- 
gon could read, write, figure, and spell from Websters, he 
was thought to be qualified to teach. Generally, their 
selary ran about $25 per term. They got boarc for about 
$5 for the whole school term. That was the kind of school 
we hadeeseaeMighty poor excuses for a school sas ccmsared abahgi | 
those today (1959) but considerably better than none at all.™ 
That wes the general attitude, There seems to have been 
nothing so extremely significant in the seducetion in Conecuh 
during this period, with the exception of the folly of turning 
the system over to a group of dishonest incompetents to administer. 
This was partioularly significant, as the later developments in- 
dicated. The citizens of the county, however, were not respons- 
idle for this, as they were completely under the control of forces 
over which they could, under the existing order, have no control. 
Suserintendent Miller of Conacuh, and his predecessor, 
Suverintendent Jones, seemed to have been the greatest offenders. 
Funds were sent to them. There is no svidence to indicate that 
these funds were paid to the te:chers, prior to 1872. Yor 
example, the only record of any payment having been made to the 
Coneouh teachers in the public sohools, was made in 1869, at 
that time, Superintendent Willer received $4,608.60. He account- 


ed for $1,473.63 which he stated was scald to the te achers, and 





i. ‘eaver, J. D., Personal interview 


$600, which was his salary. What happened to the other 

$2,555.24 is not a matter of record, Other than this report, 
County Superintendent Miller does not seem to have troubled 

State Superintendent Cloud with any written reports or records, 
either as to moneys spent, schcols operated, or pupils enrolled, 
for the years of his administration. His predecessor, Superintend- 
ent Jones, did not trouble to make even one report, except to 

state that he had received the money from the State. These 
gentlemen, be it said in all fairness to them, do not appear 

to have been exceptions to the rule over the State in general. 

In 1871, Superintendent Miller was succeeded by one 
W¥. J. Ledkins, a photographer, who in 1874 resigned after an 
election, and was succeeded in that year by ©. a. Newton, a highly 
polished gentleman and a thorough scholar, of whom more will be 
said in a later chapter. 

Mr. Ledkins seems to have left no great impression, as little 
could ve located concerning him, other than that he "took pictures 
and vretended to be a school teacher--and voted the radical tic- 
ket." arter 1874, he kept books for several firms of merchants 
in the County. Later, he returned to his former home in the 
North, and was not heard from again, according to a few older 
settlers. 


For the period between 1865 and 1874, it is true that the 


free public school system in Conecuh “lost face" in the sizht of 





l. #inancial Record Book, 5S. 3. Leger, $18, 1856-70, 
Alabama vepurtment of archives and History 
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the people, the white people, in the County, not because of the 
system, but because of the types of people who administered the 
system. One gets a picture of incompetent, indifferent teachers, 
shabby school houses, and a pitiful lack of teaching equipment. 

By 1874, the schools were taught only where there were local 

funds to support them. The break-down in the State system had come. 
"The carpetebag system had failed completely." 

The Civil Yar witlits bastard off-spring, Keconstruotion, 
had taken its toll. 

In 1875, another Constitutional Convention was called. By 
this time, the State had returned to the fold of Dexocracy for the 
tine being. The new Constitution, the cone of 1875, reflected the 
sentiments of the Convention in that it sought to undo in every 
possible way, the work of the previous Constitutional Convention 
which had met in 1867. Under the new Constitution, the State 
Board of Education was abolished, and the sohools of the State 
were returned to the ante-bellum system which had been initiated 
by Superintendent Perry in 1854. “Separate schools for white and 
colored people " was written into the law. Only 4% of the total 
amount of the school funds could be used for administrative pur- 
poses. No moneys were to be paid to denominational or private 
schools.” 

Under this new regime, the schools began to improve at once, 


aud at no time was the total or net income of the schools again 
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cs ¥leming, Ope cite, Be 654 
2. Ibid., p. 634 





as small as it was under the carpotebag regime. 


Negro Education 
Certainly one of the most outstanding problems left by the 
Civil War for future settlement was that which concerned the 


education of the Negro. 


& great deal of the misunderstanding 
which arose later dvetween the two races came a3 a result of the 
bitterness generated over the question of education for the Negro. 
Immediately after the Civil War, the shite people were inclined 
to look with charity upon their exeslaves, tost of whom had remained 
faithful during the trying years just passed. ‘Many former slave- 
holders offered their negroes the privilege of remaining on the 
piace and sharing the crops. A great many took advantage of this 
offer. Numbers, however, thought that freedom brought with it 
liscense, and thst they had to leave the "old place” and seck 
“greener pastures.” This they did. They were inclined to con- 
gregate around the towns, where their condition, spiritual, moral, 
political, scelal, and economic, soon became a problem of major 
importance, Sperta, the county seat of Conecuh County at this 
time, was take: over by the Negroes as soon as it became a 
Garrison Town in 1865. drunken negroes roamed the streets and 
rozds. Immorality and theft were rampant among them. Corditions 


became unbearable for the white people and most cf them removed 


from the town, when they found that the Northern soldiers, instead 





1. Fleming, op. cite, pe 458 








of attempting to curd the excesses of the negro population 
rather seemed to encourage then. 

The situation in Conecuh, however, was uot nearly so deplor- 
able as that which existed in other portions of Alebama. secause 
of the state of affairs, The Freedmen's Bureau was established. 
General ‘ager Swayne was appointed to he:d this organization in 
Alabama, the purpose of which was to give ald to the negroes who 
wers destitute. As soon a5 Swayne arrived in Alsbama, he took 
{mmediate control of the educational situation, especially in 
regarc to Negro Schools, He appointed a former chaplain of a 
colored regiment as "Supsrintendent of Schools for Frecdmen. "+ 

It will not be feasible to undertake a thorough consideration 
of the work of The Freedmen's Bureau in Alabema. suffice it to 
say, here, that inetead of helping to solve a problem this organi- 
zation created such illewill an¢ generated so much rutual animos- 
ity that the damage it did far outwéighed any contribution it 
mizht have mace. The oreakdown of the Reconstruction School 
System worked a considerable hardship on the Negro in so far as 
his educational pregreas was concerned. This was due, in large 
part, to the fact thet the teachers who came South under the 
suspices of the Sureau became R,dical Agitators. The negro school 
houses became the centers and sources of political and racial 


antagonism and agitation.” 





1. Fleming, op. sit., p. 458 
2. K. Ke K. Report, Alab:ma Test, pp. 52, 54, 87 ,140,754,755, 
1047 ,1048,1087 ,1068,11.8,1140,1155, 1228, ete. 
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In Conecuh, just after the War, several. schools for negroes 
wers taught by southern white men who had come back from the ver. 
In this they were encouraged by the better olass of white people, 
although it is true that some of tea "poor whites” objected. 

This was probably true because of the fact that the latter class 
considered the Negro their natural competitor, and thcy did not 
wish to see him “get ahead." Urfortunately 1t is senerally the 
lower class whites who still object to negro education most 
atrenuously. Here we find the genesis of that feeling. | 

Some shurches made provisions for the establishment of 
schools for negroes. The New England Freedmen's aid Joclety of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, conducted a school at Evergreen, 
in vonecuh. It was well attended.@ 

In 1871 the state Board of Sducation established "four normal 


schools for the training of colored male and female teachers."° 


One of these schools was located at Sparta, in Conecuh.® 

Wany negroes who hai been taught to read and write by their 
former owners began to teach school in the county. These negro 
schools were at first attended with considerable enthusiasr, but 


when the negroes found that the path to knowledge as rough as 


the Hoad to Jordan, they lost enthusiasm. Ina few years, the 





1. Interviews with fom Sibson ane Tom Midcleton, Colored 

2. Sixth annual Report, FYreedmen's aid Jociety, 1875, pp. 12-15 

3. Jcournal of alabama State Board of ccucation, 1571, p. 117 

4. No further i.formeation coule de found concseruing this 
sencol. By the act, on the margin of the page was written 
this word, "Hepeal.” 
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schools lost their attractiveness as sources of learning, and they 
became sources of other less desirable things. 

The pupils sometimes did sot attend any one school with 
regularity. For example, one of the two elderly negroes inter- 
viewed stated that often little boys anc girls "fell out” with 
a teacher at one school and attended another school under another 
name. He stated that the conditions around the school were not 
always of such a nature as to be most desirable, either from the 
standpoint of health or of mcrals. 

Toward the latter vart of the Zra of Reconstruction, the 
negroes attended sohool more to frolic than to think. Too, one 
eculd usually “get out of work" if he were “going to school.” 

The negroes neither admired nor respected those white men 
who consorted with them and wio lived with them on terms of such 
intimacy. Yor example, Superintendent Miller was said to have 
"moved in and lived with the nesroes at Sparta."l The.northern 
soldiers who ocoupied the military post at Sparta lived, sccord- 
ing to rumor, in disazracefully intimate relations with the 
negroes at that place. No other examples of such flagrant viocla- 
tions of the laws cf decency were noted. The white pecpis who 
taught the Freedmen'’s aid seciety School at Evergreen were seeme 
ingly respectable people. They were nover molested, although 


the Ku Klux Klan dic ride at Sparta. 





l. Travis, P. a., Fersonal ietter to the writer. 
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Bo specifics statistios eould be located concerning either 


the enrollment or the attendance of the segro schools in Conecuh 


| 


| 


during the tims, other than the generalizations srevicusly mentioned. 


The period did, however, snark ths deginning of Negro education 


in the county. From thst standpoint, it is significant. 


TABLE 5 
SHROLLUENT aHD A? FROPRIaTICN: FOR CGONRSUM COUNTY, 
1861-18651 
Year Total Children® state appropriations 
1861 2,543 $3,145.37 
1862" no statistics {6982.38 
1863 2,566 $3,565.41 
1864 2,640 $5,859.45 
1855 no statistics | $3,549.47 


"The figures here siven ars not given as deing adsolatcly 
accurate, because it is likely that the reports of the vounty 
suverintendsnts were inaccurate, due to the state of war 
which then existed. it ahould also be wept in mine taat 

the movey uppropriatec was to be gaid in Confederate ssesie. 





1. Finencisl Record Sook. 5. =. ledger 718, 1855-70, 
state Vepartment or archives and History 

2. These figures do not represent tho number sf children 
actually in achool, but rather the numbera of eligidles 
upon which the appropriations were based. It inoludes 
only white children. The funds were "“agsrocoriated.” 
No record exista as tu how much was actually paid to 
the county offilosrs, 139 no receirts were located. 

3. It will de observed thot the @ppro,riaticn for thie 
year aaa alnost d€cuble thet of the greceding year. 
THis was cua in large part to the fact tiat the ape 
propriation for the previous year aac been allows< 
Go accrue. 


Year 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


12374 


to 1872. 


TABLE 6 
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CNROLLMENT AND APPROPRIATICNS POR CONECUH COUNTY 


Chiléren 
W Cc 


no statistics 


tt " 
n " 
" r 
" ” 
n n 
1226 807 


1926 1283 
1756 1270 


1866-741 
Ke. Schools 
W CG 


no statistics 


50 22 
no statistics 

1” " 

43 21 
no statistics 


Appropriaticns 


Total 
31,753.84 
#2,000.00 
$1,002.52 
$4,608.60 

no statistics 

# a] 
$4,433.08 
$3,794.12 
$2,778.01 


It will be observed how incomplete are the records prior 


In 1874 there were 5,026 children counted as “enrolled,” 


The number elisible according to the tate ouperintencent's 


Annual Report was 4,209, which seems to incicate a consideradle 


increase in econridence. 


2 





1. Financial Record Book, cp. cit. 
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TABLE 7 
ALABAMA SCTOOL FUND 

1868-18741 
Year | amount cf Yund 
1863 no statistics 
1889 . $624,621.68 a 
1870 $800,409.18 b 
1871 ; $981,589.23 Cc 
1872 $604,978.50 4 
1875 $624,452.40 ¢ 

1874 474,546.52 f 


"a. Plus tie poll tax which was not appropriated as 
required by the Constituticn, but diverted to other 
uses. 


"pb, There was a shortage of $157,872.49 diverted to other 
U3ZO3~6 


"9, Shortage unknown; teachers were paid in dspreciated 
State obligations. 


"4. Shorta:e was $330,036.95. 


"eo, Only $68,315.93 was paid, the rest diverted; shortage 
now was §1,260,511.92. 


"¢, None was paid, all diverted; shortage now nearly tuo 
millions.” 


I SEED ECL ESSE en nN NY 
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CSAPTER It 
BECCMING PUBLIC SCHCOL COn.cICUS 
1875-1900 
Typical Scheol.Concitions tn Conecuh County 
The typicsl white school in conecuh County was a one- 

teacher organization, with an snrollment of twenty-three pupils. 
The school term lasted for sixty-four days, or approximately 

bree scholastic months. any thrse menths in the year which best 
suited the local community were designates as “school mouths.” 
There wags no uniformity of texts. enerally febster's Speller, 
MoNelly's Geoaruphy, Davies’ Arita tic, smith’s Grammar, and 
every reader available, were used. Few teacnere hac particular 
trainins. Their chief qualification was the ability to read, 
parse indifferently, and spsll. Of course, they had to be zood 
community mixers in order to acquire patronage. Generally they 
were qualified also to leed eitner a religious service or a sing- 
ing school, as ccession demandes. The typical school house was 

a shaoty, unceiled, oneeroom affair, unsuited "winter wear” and 
unecvtfortable in ths fall, Neither th: children nor their pare 
ents were svorly enthusiastic about schools, and as a result the 
attendante ws vory poor. Yor 72xample, the school census of 1875 
indisated -h:t there sere 1,756 pupils of scrool age ia the 
county. of that number, 1,025 enrolled ia the whits schools at 
some time during the year. The averaze daily attenuasce in 


schools for whites was 793 pusils durizg 1875. 


v2 


The negro schools fared better than theese for whites. In 
the first alace, they had a longer term, seventy-four days, or 
approximately four scholistia months. The average number of 
pupils per tescher was thirty-four. Very few negra women taught. 
Only five ware listed for the entire county. Twenty-four men 
were listed. Inoldently, their vay was higher than that of the 
white teschners. The white teachers sverazed ¢21.40 per month, 
The iearoes averaged $21-343. aA few years later, in 1886, the 
Negroes averaced over $3.00 per month more than the whites. 

State cuserintendent of sducation John =. Ketleroy, in his 
report for 18675 stated, 


"Se need to have organized county anu district institutes 
for teachers and superintendents; we need more aciool houses 
and detter ones; we need better school furniture ani librare 
4es and ugparatus; we need more graded sohools and hich 
schools; we neec better teachers; wo seed to figuleate and 
foster a spirlt more gexecrally favoradle to pudlic education; 
we need to have school officers, teachers, and patrons in- 
stristec aa to school laws and SySTOEMBececeece 


"I beg to express the hope that the schooi system shall not 
be permitted to die, cither suddenly or by slow but sersist- 
ent retrozrade, I think it is not teo much to say that 

even the past year's operations shew thf we cun make it 

by proper luws and a moderate supply of ready morey.e. But 

in order that it may flourish an’ grow to be useful and 
vigorous, it sust ce fixed, permanent and certain, not weak, 
deaultory, and uncertain. #hen Jt shall have beer perman- 
ently <cstablished on a liberal basis, with Tew and wise 

laws reguisting and controlling it, it cannot fail to re- 
Qeive the confidence and support cf the people of alabama, 
and thus havs its usefulness an: value constantly enhanced. "2 
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1. annusl xesort of State suverintendent cf faucation, 1875, 
— pe £3 
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This report was mace in tecember, 1875. Cne month pricr to 
that tire, a new Constitution for Alabama had been ratified by 
popular vote. AS has been satated, this cosstitution replaced 
the one drawn by the "Black Assembly" in 1867. The new consti- 
tution proviced for a few radical changes in the structure cf the 
free pudlic school system. It was practically returned to a 
State of status Guo ante bellum. fhe board of Sducation was 
abolished,” an the legislature made responsible for education. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction was sgain made a 
*"Sulerintencent of Jducation.” ‘the scaools were given an annual 
appropriation of $100,000 in addition to the poli tax and other 
special taxes allowed. Needless to say, the fusds wers not 
adequate to meet the expense of operating a system of such pro- 
portions as was the alabama Systen of Free fublic Schools, even 
though the System was not developed as it might have been. The 
net result was that for the ysear 1875-75 the schools were short 
approximately $204,206.21.9 Retiring Superintendent Mellersy 
suzgested that each district be sallowsd to levy local district 
tases as a 5083id0le means of encour.ging local interest and sup- 
porte This would allow the State to gradually withdraw lis 
aupprosriations, sxeept the interest on tuote funds «salsh were 


Gcid in perpetual truste* 
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26 CRSP ee ie iiistory of Sducation in ilabama, 247 

ae “wen, on. sit., pe 52 

3. Clark, op. cite, De 247 

4. annual uesert of state Superintendent of Sdusation, 1876, 
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During these trying tines, Conecuh was oartioularly 
fortunate in having as its Suverintendent of Sducation, Professor 
Sharlss Newton. This gentleman wa3 not cnly ean excellent edu- 
eator, but also an exceptionally keen business man. for example, 
at the én¢ of the scholastic year 1875-76, Suverintendent Newton 
had on hsnd a cash balance of $2,665.41 ready tc sammence another 
scholastio yoar. 

It will be unnecessary to write a year-by-year description 
of the schools. During all of the pericd, 1875-1900, about the 
semo conditions prevailed, with a steadily crowing enthusiasm for 
frees public schools or the part of the general public. An effort 
will be mace to select and present tose moverents, reactions, 
ard attitudes in Coneouh County whish best illustrated the view 


polnt of the nstives om the sudject of sduc=tion. 


Sehool Exercises 

One of the siznificant oustoms cf the cay wes the holding 
of public reviews and examinations by the teacher in the pre- 
sence of the Board of Trustees anc the Fatrons, at the conclue 
sion cf a school yer. av editorial from fhe Zvergreen Star 
throws iight on these. 

"a small but appreciative audience gathered at the acadeny 

on ?riday ovenizg to witness the public review of the 

pupiis cf that iastitution, and 411 were hacpily gratified 


with ths marked degree of perfection and excellence which 
has been attained by the cause of ecucation in our town. 


The rizid examination sonducted by Prof. Tate evinced the. 
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fact that the pupils hai been carefully and correctly 
nstructed, anc although some cf the younger pupils failed 
to reply to acme of the questions propounded, it sould be 
readily perceived that this was caused, not by want of 
faniiiarity with the subject, but dy confusion produced by 
the unusual presence of strangers. 


"Ths re dinéss with which most of the pugils responded 

to the most Jirficult questions proved ccaclusively that 
Prof. Tate and his ables coadjutrix, “rs. ~. Je ~anpey, have 
agsicucusly discharged their responsibic cutics and exhnidited 
an vnusual abllity as instructors of the younz, rendcring 
them eminently worthy of the comme:uations of their patrons 


and friends. 


"While it seems unjust to discriminats where all did so well, 
we cannot refrain from mentioning the proficiency cf 

Mieses Dora Yenderson,and Gussie Barnett in geography, and 
Master Jamcs Stallworth in spelling. This, however, is not 
intended ag a reflection upon any of the cthers, All of the 


ugils in all of the classes acquitted themselves In a manner 
ST aT ee Le themselves and the teachers.71 
a few individuals did not approve of these pubdlic examinations. 
&é letter written to the editor of The Z=vergreen Star a few weeks 
later, and signed by an anonymous gentleman who ealled himself 


“Philom,” portrays this point of view: 


"ur, Editor: It has long been the custcm of the sohools to 
have an examination or exhibition at their close. Now, we 
contend th.t if a teacher has to depart from his or her regue 
lar course of instruction, and cevote four to six weeks to 

a special preparation in a few select questicns, merely for 
the purpose of flattering the vanity of parents, or tickling 
the fancy of spectators, we would say: ‘away with such hume 
bugs!' On the contrary, if teachers oan prepare their pupils 
so thoroughly in spelling that they may Se requirec to 

write on 4 blank book, the words of any ordinary sentence 
which can be dictatec by any person in the audisnce, and 
prepare trem so thoroughly in the rules of reading, thst 

they may be required to read in concert and separately, 

any lesson that may be selected from any common school 

re der in use in our scuools; and again, if a teacher can 
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F 4 practice1 knowledge of grammar that his or her 
fact that / be required to designate the parts of spesoh in 
_instructedry sentence, we would soy, "Cherish and uphold 

to reply jons$" as" : 
reedily - , 

familiais the use cf taking six weeks to prepare pupils to 
the una few problems, involving vulgar fractions, when, 

- Aa same time, they could not de trusted to add a column 

The {gures, or compute the simple interest on a plain note 
pe ad? 2 , a 


S3fhat is the use of cevoting months and years to the study 
&if the dead languages, while our pupils are unable to proe- 
tnounce correctly monosyllsbie words while looking on the 
dictionary and spelling book? “Ie 


"Why go in search of other worlds, by the seience of estro- 
nomy, while our rinds are utterly devoid of a practical 
knowledge of the geogrephy of our own country? 


"in examination should have about it nothing of ostentatious 
display. The school should de thrown open to the fair and 
impartial inspection of all parties interested, . When teache- 
ers shell labor so feithfully and accurately that they oan 
safely invite any person present to propose any question 
involving a practical knowledge of spelling, receding, writing, 
erithmetic, and goography, we ey hope to see better fruits 
from the Isbors of our schools,* é 


_— 


| It would be interesting to pass the “examinetion day with 
_ the pupils and patrona of « typical school in Coneouh for the 
year 1879. The examinations generally commenced about nine 
o'clock in the morning snd lasted until noon. A description of 


school enterteinment for the remainder of the day follows: 


"at four otclook, P. N., Prof. C. Ae Newton of Belleville, 
was introduced to the audience by Col. Bowles, president of 
the Board of Trustees, and for twenty-five minutes held 
them. spell-bound by an address which simply beggzara dese 
oription. It was . rich in sentiment, rhetorieal in expres- 
Sion an’ graceful in delivery.» = : 
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"Lducation was his treme. A churming anid appropriate 
theme, charmizaly and appropriately treated. His rigures 
were ilke apples of sold in pictures of silver. “e blended 
with rare soility und good taste the beauty of poetry, the 
simplicity of nature, and the erudition of the scholar." 


Next came the sight "Exhibition" with the followins "Programme"; 


"1. sMusio..e..9n piano irs. J. Ve “nicht 
Ze Song by School 
3S. The Lily anc the ster Gora Hendersen | 
4, Our Verse Jerkins Gantt and Noga Weiss 
5. I'ma Man C, Stearns, Geneva McKittrick and 
willie Freeman 
6. The cick Dolly Clara Yeiss and Charles Nickolson 
7. Guess Sugene Salter, Pearl Locke, and 
Rochelle Robbins 
8 The New .uarters Lena Barnett, Geneva McKittrick and 
comet Stallworth 
9. The Crum Charles Nickolson and Nerry Smith 
10. ihe k,in Fairy Rena Savage and Bessie Sampey 
ll. Speech....Liberty gaceb Hirschfeld 
12. Xusic on Flute Miss Donna Morrow 
13. Kesving stores Bessie sampey, dchn ictreary, and 
John Locke 
14. 4 Stitch in. Tice imma omith and farnest Cargill 
15. *ho “orks the Hardest? Pearl Locke and H. Jalter 
16. ch? Veer Pearl Locke, vora iUendersen, and 
Ella Cargill 
17. scce.imestey abroad Minna Salter, cuszeone Calter, John 


MeCreary, James Stallworth, Clarence 
Stearns, John Locke, aud Jenkins 


Gantt 

15. The -mber-Colored watia bress Jeulah Johnson and Georgla 
Stallwecrth 

19. Susie on ciaco KrSe de Ve Knight 

20. Personatinz Olcers Rosa “eiss and Gussie Barnett 

21. Soy3s' seeticg Sgdert <tearns, James Stallworth, 


sa, Christianson, Jacob Hirschfeld, 
Isaac weiss, and Jenkins Gantt 

22. Lulu’s Picture Lora Henderscn, Gussie 3arnett, and 
idward chriastianson 

ZS. Imasinary lossessicis Isaac -eiss, James Robbins, 

ada id. Christiansen 

24. Musis on flute Miss Uonns Morrow 

<5. Nonsense Lorenza Skipper, Sterret,Tate, Ed. 
Erougnten, “Minne salter, Zgbert 
otearns, 20. Christianson, and 
Jacob Jirsehfeld 
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£8. Foree of Imagizaticn Betty Srantley, unice bickittrick, 
Georgia Stallworth, ead Laura 


Stallworta 

27, speech Minna Salter 

28, savad$ Liston Cunnirgham, H. strout, and 
Je hobbins 

23. Cured $ Eunice MeXittrick, Frank Henderson, 


Sadie 3roughton, Sterret Tate, and 
Sharles Tomlizsen 


30. Churning for a Frize Betty Brantley, 3eulah Johnson, 
Frank Henderson, and 24, Broughton 

Sl. dirs. Willis’ will Eunice MeXittrick, setty Srantley, 
Beulah Johnson, Laura, 2na Georgia 
Stallworth.“ 


Honorable Nickolas Stallworth then presented the prizes “with neat 


and appropriate remarks": 


"1, Prize for Proficiency in Frimary opelling Erma cuith 
Re ™ = a * Dictionary Class Betty Brantley 
+ = . " " Primary Grarmar Minna Salter." 


Three compositicns which had been crepered by Liston Curninghan, . 
Lorenza Skipper, and Haveline Strout but “were omitted for lack 


of tine." The artisle continued: 


"The exercises throughout the cvening of entertainment were 
deeply interesting. The two large rooms on the first floor 
of the academy had been thrown into one ajith the wide fold- 
ing doors which separate them, anc this large hall was 
literally ‘filled to overflowing’ with euger spectators, 
ell of whom were hivzhly delighted with the performance. 

The boys, che and all, austaised their parts remarkabdly 
well, and it would be impossible to decide which deserved 
the hiwzshest meed of prals@eecees 


"Ye are pleased to note thet the Trustecs h.ve secured the 
services cf col. Tate for the next three years. If the 
people will extend taoeir liberal patronage, the school will 
soon equal in numbers, es it does now in excellenoy, any 
sonool in the land.* 
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Teachers anc Texvchers' Institutes 

In so far as the iocul resords icdleate, the first 
Teaciers’ Institute for white teachers in Coneouh County, was 
organizea in Svergreen, on the sixth duy cf September, 1579. 
Superintendent ©. a. Newton, in a notice to teachers, informed 
them that evsry tescher in the public schouls was required to 
attend ct least one such institute e:ch year. He urced full 
cooperation: 

"The discussion of all questicns appertainine te schools 

will bo in order. It is hoped and expected thot teachers 

will manifest a lively interest in the Institute by taking 

part in discussion, reading papers on some llterary sub- 

ject, stc., cto."2 

By the latter part cf 1879, ani the beginning of the "80's," 
free public ecvuention began to ucqgulre more champions, and mores 
individuals ceme to be interested in 3chools ard in school 
teachers, In 1879, the school func hac been increased to $236,000." 
Retirine Superintendent cf Sducation 1. Ff. Sox, in his report 
for 18865 stated, 


“Sur present school systex igs, in the main, a zoo ons and 
will compare favorobly with the systems of other Statea."9 


Tne total senoo! funds in Alubeme for the your 1879-30 were 
v573,781.54; Conecuh vounty funis amounted for that year to 
$5,165.02. The averige mouthly pay for white teachers wus 115.35, 
for aezro te chery, 417.52. The whites hed an:averige of twentye~ 
four scholars per teacuer, while the negro pucils numberes thirty- 


five per teacher. The schools continusd sizty-four and sixty-six 





le. The Conecuheiscambia itar, Ausust 7, 1879 
2. Owen, op. cit., p. Sel 


S. snnual Revort of the state cuserintendent of Education 
1880, p. 8 
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Gays respectively. This was below the ctute average, woich 
tiut year amcunted to eightyetlree days for «hlte schoois 
and sixtyeseven days for negro institutions. 

A generally inoreasiog coifidence iz public education was 
manifesting itself. «a letter to the sditor ui the Sonecuh= 
Cseandia star of 1879 stated: 


ir, Editor: It is an unquestioned fact, conceded by all 
reflecting minds, that a general diffusion of common edue 
cation is uctually indispensabie to the pe.co anc prosper- 
ity of sll civilized governments, anc it is positively a 
sing gua non to a republican governmeat liks ours. It is, 
in fact, the very cornerstone upon which all republican 
irstituticns must rest. Admitting these truths, is it not 
the manifest duty of the commonwealth to see thet each and 
every person shall be prepared to act properly the part 
accorded to him by our laws? Our wisest and best men, 
recogsizins the importance of education, have enacted or 
tried to enact, laws to encourage educstion, but the edu- 
eational system is not comme jl faut. There is just enough 
of it to create dissatisfaction, as a general thing, and 
nothing more. Is the State of Alabama not able to raise 
sufficient tax to give every child within the educational 
age, at least threes months free tuition each year? 





“Sir, it can be done and it stould de done? Let every 
child between the ages of seven and twenty-one years of 
age be sent to a free school at least three months in each 
sohool yeer; and let there be suf :iclent tax raised to 
allow the teachers not leas than cne collar and fifty cents 
(yl.50) per morth for each pupil; anc then teachers of 
moderate ability oan possibly esrn enough in 3 public 
schoo] to evade the jaws of starvaticn and wear whole 
Clothes. It is cheaper to say the necessary tax than to 
pay tae penalty of Ignorance. as cur scnool system now 
stands, there is barely enough money to pay fifty cents 
(.50) ser month ser pupil. No sooser doss5 a judlic school 
start than svery one sxpects to send his chila to school 
these mouths witheut any private remuneration. hat is 
the consequence? a teacher finds himeeif in charge of 
fifty punils, with ro compensation excent 30 to ¢S55 per 
month to pay himself and his assistant. Can ws expect 
fair teachers +o sit cown on such starving terns? xcept 
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in some cases where e man is a philanthropist, poor pay 
ealls for poor teachers; and gualis est magister, tales 


Sunt discipull. 
. Seribo,*> | 

Aside from diesatisfaction over lack of sohool funds, the quali- 
tiea and qualifications which the teachers lucked were other 
causes for iack of confidence. Some few éxeiiets teachers were 
in the prefession. Too atten. however, these individuala con- 
duoted private or semi-private. schools, as were the academies at 
Evergreen, Belleville, and BSrookiyn during this era. Pupiis 
attended whose parents could afford to <o so, paid extra tuition, 
and remained in school, Some pereaots refusec to buve their childe 
‘ren accept "Charity Sohooling"” as they celled it, and paid regue 
lar rates of tuition for the entire term. 

The smaller schools had many inferior teachers. These indie 
viduals became the butts of many local ashe sant an editorial 


from the Conecuh-Zscambia Star illustrates the popular impression: 


"The *Prorfessor’ is with us to stay. He scmes with the 
circus, brings hia trained dogs and horses, and manuface 
tures the gas to fill the balloon. #e next see him at the 
country echool house, where he'teaches the young idea how 

to shoot.’ He will visit the farmer and treat his horses 
for the glanders, hic swine for the cholera, his dogs for 
the distemper, and his cattle for the murrain. Occasionally, 
he will happen in town during court ‘eek, when he mounts 

a barrel and tells the hearers of the many virtues of the 
medioine he is selling, sorething that is a never-failing 
cure-all. again, he comes in the guise. of a dancing master,. 
with an imuaculate white shirt, and a shoddy oclaw-hamw«r- 
svallow-fork for acoat. He is almost ubiquitous, for he 
gometimes gets in the pulpit, anc will at other times leo- 


ture on China, ané tell all that he doesn't know about the 





1. Conecuh-Zsceambla Star, septemser 16, 1879 
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far-away isles of the sea, Se will sing for you, tune your 
piano, and teach your daughter music. He is always very 
accommodating, and knows something of every thing under the 
sun except English Grammar. The college professor should 
et once abdicate--for the other--'The Frofessor'--is here 
to stay "1 | 


The followings serious notice appeared on page one of the 
Conecuheiscambia Star, in 1886; 
"To My Neighbors end Friends Generclly: 


"AL the request of my friends, I commenced a private school 
in the month of September, and taught it one month without 
any trouble. My patrons suggested to me that I teash.ia 
public school to commence October 1. I applied to the 
county superintencent of ecucation for a certificate, and 
he told me that he could not grant ms ea license as he had 
vesn notified that I did not have a moral cheraoter,. 


"I then went to work to find out the difficulty, which was 
traced to one John M. Butler who had accused me cf being 
a hog thief ané thet such accusation was on the docket of 
Mr. David Kendrick, a justice of the Peace in Heat 2. I 
applied to Mr, Kendrick for a statement of the above re- 
port, and he replied as follows:” 


*To all whom it may concern: 
This is to say 


that I have no case on my docket against 
Mr. Mikes Johnson since my term of offico, and 
this is my third term in succession. 


(Signed) David Kendrick, J. P. 

and I further assy that I never had 

a complaint against him.' 
The report was that I stole hogs from Morgan Watts, (Col.). 
I applied to him, and his statement is aa follows: 


'To all whom it may concern: 
This is to certify that 


the/ report ciroulated in regard to one Mike Johnson 
stealinz hogs from me in the year 1679 or any other 
yeer is false aid without foundation, and I further 
say that Mr. Mike Johnson has always acted gentlemanly 
with me in what deslings I have hec with hin. 


Norgan's*xatts 


Oot. 16, 1886 Mark 
In presence of John T. Srown.' 





1. The Conecuhe-iscambia Star, June 15, 1893 
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Righteous iséignation prevailed, ond Mr, Johnson recounts 
how he got up a petition, signed vy eighty-one people, several 


‘of whom gave him en unqualified indorserent, with thie single 


limiteticn written after their nexes: “Sreest Profanity." 
The petition wae prevented to Superintendent Hewton, who teld 
him to "Go shesé and teach.” Seven of the petitioners were 
indies. ir. Johnson etated thet he began his school and hed 
a list of fifty-two. He conclucec his statement by saying: 


*I will say to ry friende that I ex more then thenkful 
to them for their namea, especially the ladica." 


A good many 6ifferences continued to exist over the matter 
of North-South sirth. Yor example, at Hount Union in 1666, a 
2rofessor Rogers, 8 Northern gentleman, was “holding sohsol.* 
The correspondent at Mount Union for the County. paper gleefully 
sent in this notice: 


“Prof. Koger's school is again in BSSS158, a5d 48 usual 
is not crowded with pupiis.?® 


Frem the same community, a few months earlier, had comeithis 
advertisement which was printed in the sams papers | 
"My, Labe Liies offers .55 reward for informatics as to 
the whereabouts cf hia old teacvar, a On: Ce dommltt, who has 
honored us vith protracted adaence.” 


at Gravejia, the Grange Hall Sehcol, trouble arogs over a 


teacher in 1884. ome of the patrons wanted one teacter, anc the 


otaers dasired enother. The result was two schools.* The sare 
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thing occurred at Repton about the same time. It was a common 
thing to find two or even three Little: struggling schools in one 
district, because factions could not agree on the question of 
fitness of the teachers concerned, This division of opinion 

was another reason why thoughtful people urged that the teachers 
be. selected not by the local trustees, but by the County Board of 
Education, upon the recommendation of the County Superintendent 
of Education. 

The teachers were not free from such items as this, which 
was printed in the Conecuh-Escambia Star; 

" Nashville Traveling Man was fined $800 for kissing a 

school teacher, If it hadn't been that two or three of 

the scholars caught them at it, she wouldn't have charged 

him a cent.” 

On the other hand, in several communities, great pride was 
manifested over the local schools. An item from the New Hope 
Community stated; 

"Friday night, October 3, 1884, closed the exercises of 

the New Hope, and a pleasant and successful affair it 

was. Nothing of the kind has been attempted in this 

Community since the late War, and all things considered, 

nothing has given such an im mgetus to the educational 

interests of the community. : : 
From Castleberry had come a report which stated: “We have a 

: ; ra ; 
literary school with more than thirty pupils enrolled." The 


* 


teacher was D, T. Bozeman. 
ee ek eee 


‘1. The-Conecuh-zscambia erent Oct. 23, 1884 
e, The ConswUiecstamola Star, October "9, 1884 
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The following report from Repton presents one view: 
"Miss Bettie Brantley, one of Burnt Corn's belles, is 
teaching in Repton. Miss Settie is a charming young 
lacy yith all who know her, especially the masculine 
sex. 
The Cohassett reporter stated that the school at that place in 
1883 had been a "flourishing condition."= Three years later, 
an item in the Conecuh-Escambia Star reported that the school 
at the Olivia community had just closed a successful year. 
Seventy-five pupils had been in attendance. Professor F. KM. Cook, 
the teacher at Olivia, was reported to have been “thoroughly 
qualified for his profession."© 
The State authorities had been attempting to impress the 
citizens of the State with the fact that better trained teachers 
were needed. The State Normal Schools which had been established 
to aid teicher-training work, had made effective contributions. 
By the latter part of 1686, State Superintendent Palmer wrote: 
"J am glad to report an increased efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of our school system, which is growing in popularity 
with the people......There ia not only an increase in the 
number of schools ant in regularity of attendance, but what 
is of far more importance, the sohools are being conducted 
by better qualified teachers." 


A pen picture of the Florence Normal Institute was written 


by Professor D. T. Bozeman, who had formerly taught at 


ee eT TN Se 


1. Conecuh-Zscambia Star, April 19, 19359 
2. Dide, duly . 

3. Ibid., July 29, 1886 
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Castleberry. This article not only piotures the Institute, 
but also presents a philosophy of educations 


"Here we ere; teachers trying to teach teachers to teach. 

‘ne Normal Institute has gathered about eighty-five teachers 
from the various psrts cf the State. Only ebout thirty 
lady teachers are with us. I have not yet seen anyone from 
Conecuh or Covington Counties. Such an opportunity should 
not be miseed by one who expects to make hia living by 
teaching. The situation here is in one of the most beau- 
tiful and healthful pertions of the State. The town cf 
Florence is accessible by rail and water. The Tennessee 
River being cearly half a mile wide ané navigable to this 
point. — 


"Now, reader, if you have ever studied charscter, or even. 
if you are one of ite students and you want to see what 
course it will take in the rising generation, just. come 

end view this assemblage of character-builders. First, 
learn the shape of the mold, before deciding the shape 

of the candle. If you want to finé men of culture, morsels, 
generosity, nobility, magnanimity, ete., I say just cone 
and take a peeps but if you want to find a set of moneyed 
men, you'd better go to soms other place. *Slessed are 

the poor' is s consolation that certainly applies to actool 
teachers, for they are the poorest financial managers of 
any class of people in the world, In becoming acquainted 
with a ma), if I find thet he ia a echool teacher, and 

that is the only eaource of his revenue, I know at once that 
he ig no capitalist nor will he ever be one while following 
this callingeccece 


"A youth begins life in the school room as a teacher end 
goon finds his lack of qualificstions, For the sske of 
history, he ought to have deen born inithe time of Cacsar 
anc lived ever since, so that he would bs thoroughly 
acquainted with the events that have passed, For languages, 
he should have deen a contenporery of Uomer and Socrates 

in Greece. All that he misces in this must be made up by 
diving backwards into the tice of cead languages, ior 
astrontmy, he must be familiar with the peths anc movements 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, cls¢ he may be puzzled to 
understand a common almanac. For geography, he must have 
traveled from mountain to valley and seiled from ses to 


Boa, sgunging their depths. Teicd. eben at otect Bis Finon~ 
cial sondition compels him to begin his ilfe's work, he 
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goes to his old home in the country and asks for a school. 
The following objections meet him: ‘Our children will not 
obey you in a school room; they*re only your former play 
mates." A place is vacunt in the Academy where he recently 
attended school. Although it is admittec he is qualified 
in literature, he is refused the place in the Asademy 
because of his extreme youth. Finally, he is forced to 
seek a place in the backwoods country where parents and 
children alike are uneducated. Here in this rough society 
he has. to make his start in the race for fame......Under 
such circumstances, is it any wonder that failure marks 
the beginning of the course of the. brightest student in 
the class? 


"Let us see, furthermore, if educstion ever fsils to bene-~ 
fit its recipients, or if teaching prepares pupils for the 
duties of life? It is necessary for everyone to be educated 
to a certain extent if he fills s usefal position in life; 
and it is hard to determine the stopping soint,but I am 
satisfies that days, weeks, months, and years are spent in 
schools by many boys who are never denefitted one lota save 
by the happy recollecticn of their school days. Joys are 
taught to measure the altitude of mountains; to calculate 
the distance from planet to star and from stsr to star, 
when they can't use a spade well enough to dig a hole in 
the ground. Give such a boy a hammer and see him burst 

his finger in driving his first nail into the garden sate. 
Girls are taught Latin, music, and French, who only know 
hew to make such dainties as can be mace with a spoon. 


"I have never spent much time in the study of latin. Not 
nearly so much as I would have liked to spend, but I often 
think of my classmates. since I entered into tne realities 
of life, I have met several who are preachers, one other who 
is a brakeman on the L & N road, ane another who ia a bare 
tender, are we ever to change our system of education? 
Yould industrial schools meet the demand of the sz6?" 
This rather lengthy letter incisates a sreat deal atout 
the educati6nal outlook of the day. There was a feeling of 
unrest, dissatisfaction, end ambition. It might have deen the 


foment of the yeast of provress. Leaders in education wers 
seekinz solutions to the problems by which they were confronted. 
They xere commencing to cast off the binding truditions of an 


Outemoced system. 
a SAC TIDES ET aT 


1. The Vonecuh-“scambia Star, gune 17, 1886 
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The Academies 
Despite the fact, however, that the free public schools 
were progressing in the eatimation of the populace, as has 
been stated, the old academy idea ecrtinued to prevail. for 
instance, in 1685, the following advertisement appeared in the 
Conecuh=iscambia star: 
"Evergreen Acadeny 
Male and Feonle 
Next sessicn will begin Monday Sept. 5, 


1883. Terms per half session of five 
scholastic months: 


Primary Department 9210.00 
Lower Intermediate $12.50 
Higher ’ $15.00 
Classical $20.00 
Incidental fee e758 
Music per month 3.00 


Pupils are expected to continue to the end 
of the term, and no deduction will be made 
except in case of protracted sickness. 
offering super ior facilities for training 
boys and girls.” 
Two years luter, 1885, the Belleville Aacadexy, rrofessor 
C. ae Newton, Principal, was advertising, with the following 
rates of tuition: 


“Primary classes, per morth $2.00 


iInternediate, r $2.50 
Higher, ve % $3.00 
Continzent ree, 4 7 .10"2 


une year later, 1886, The Srooklyn Academy, Neverend I. }. 


white, frincical, was advertising the cpening of a nineemonths 


school term. 
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Primary and Zlementary private schools were in operstion. 
Miss Ella V. Robertson, teaching at west Side, advertised her 
private schocl with tuiticn rates of 91.50 sid 42.00 per month 
fcr primary and advanced departments respectively. Thess 
little schools, other than the academies, continued in operation 
until well into the next century, and were patronized by those 
people who did not wish their children to associate with “the 
commen herd.” 

In the Academies, tuition was charged which was used to 
operate the schools after the public funds were exhausted. at 
no time during the remainder of the 19th century did schools run 
more than five months.on the public fund, and generally not more 
than four. For the exact figures, see the tables at the end of 


this chapter. 


Negro Education 
Negro education was one of the interesting developments 

during this pericd. An examination of the tables at the cone 
clusion of this chapter will serve to show that the Negro szhools 
in some cases co tinued for a longer school term than did the 
white schools;-and that the Negro teachers received pay in some 
cases, It may be said that in some cases the rural negro teachers 
were better trained than were the rural white teachers, 
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During the Reconstruction Bra, many white people lost faith 
in Negro education. Scoker 1. Yaghington lamented this fact: 

"In too large a measure, the Negro race began its develop- 

ment at the wrong end, simply because neither “hite nor 

Slack understood the case; and no wonder, for there d 

never beer such a case in the history of the world." 

Very justly, it appears, and quite acourately, Yashington 
continued: 

"The Jouth<rn white man's idea of negro educaticn had been 

that 1% merely meant a parrot-like absorption of Anglo- 

8axon civilization, with a special tendency to imitate the 

weaker elements of the White man's character; that it 

merely meant the high hat, kid gloves, a showy walking oane, 

patent shces, and all the rest of it. To the ex-master 

it seemed impossibls that phe education of the Negro could 

produce any cther result.” 

How this attitude continued to exist in Coneouh, and why 
it continues to this good day makes an interesting story. 

Suffice it to say that most white people objected to negro 
education because they thought that such training tended to rake 
the Black man “uppity.” Some people were honest in their con- 
vistions that schooling ruined the Negro. Nothing served so 
well to agitate the sltizenry of Conecuh at the tire as did the 
sug,¢stion that the Negroes anc fhites would soon ds pisced in 
the same schools, and the whites forced to pay taxes to educate 
the Slacks. The following letter from the Conecuh-Zscambia Star 


reflects this attitude: 
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"Mr. Editor: The writer asked #r. H. Clay Armstrong, 

State Suserintencent of Zcucation, what he thought of the 
experiment of educating negroes. He replied, ‘That is an 
unsolved problem." My candid opinion is that 1f not aban- 
doned before, that will be his reply ten years hence, as 

the negro appears to be the only race not benefitted by 
education. Slothful, idle, with no comprehension of responsi- 
bility, ao thought of tomorrow--only ease and comfort and 

the gratification of tholr appetite. 


"IJ have noticed that as soon as the negro can write his 
own name, and read a newspaper paragraph, he deserts his 
work, and seeks, 23 he thinks himself entitled to, an 
easy position. The sun is too hot for he must have a 
stovepipe, umbrella, walking cane, and duster, with which 
he starts out as a prescher, teacher, committeeman, or an 
officer of secre ‘secret brotherhood’--anything to display 
his ‘larnin'*-<.and keep out of work. 


"The girls ars totally unfit for any decent employment 
when they cen read and write love letters, for then they 
"graduate’..eand...well, just go to the police records 
and see the liwes they live... when they think themselves 
above the "ignorant algsers' from the plantation who work 
for a living. 


"It is wrong to tax the White man to raise money thus 
squandered upon such a race. 


"The Constitution of Alabama should be so amended as to 

tax the *hite man to educate the Whites, and the Blacks 

to educate the Blacks, and then there would be no more 

talk about seating Black and White pupils in the same house, 
for that would cure them completely. 


John Smith, Jr."2 
On the other hand, there were rany people among the whites 
who recognized the need for Negro education of the proper sort. 
&s illustrative of this attitude, a: item in the local county 
paper stated: 
"The Colored people of Evergreen are soliciting funds to 


aid them in ouilding an acedemy and temperance hall, This 
ig a laudable undertaking on their part, and we hope they 
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will receive both assistanes and encouragement from their 
White friends.” 


fhomas Nelson Page stated that there were three classes of 
Negross: 

1. Those well-educated and well-vehaved 

2. The respectable, well-behaved class, with little or 

no fornal education. 

3. Those with a small amount of achooling, who dehaved 

none too well. 

Of course these three classes of negroes existed in Conecuh 
County--still exist there, Just as there are classes of whites, 
so are there clases of negroes. The better element among the 
whites looked with charity upon the efforts of the iegro to 
improve himself. Of course the better element was none too 
sanguine over the Negroes’ prospects, but it did believe it right 
to allow the Negro to make the effort. The micdle class of 
whites did not seem to give the question much thought, and in 
this, as in other matters of an educational nature, their usual 
varying degrees of apathy were evidenced, The lower class or 
"poor white trash" group were those who ncst actively and vio- 
lently opposed Negro education. Their attitude was a defense 
mechanism. That a negro was not ahhuman was a cormon belief 
among this clase at/that time. It continued to exist, to the 


certuin knowledge of the writer, as late as 1929, at which time 


one of his studentse-pupils, to be more exacte-informed him 
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that Negroes did not have souls like White people. He knew 
vecauss he had his grandfather's geen for it that it was no more 
wrong to shoot a negro than it was to shoot a dog or a snake 

It was such an attitude with which thove interested in the 
education of the negro had to contend. Workers like Hooker T. 
Washington and 7. H. Council traveled over the State, organized 
teachers’ institutes, lectured and endeavored to bring about 
some improvement in the condition of the negroes. “Washington 
called a neeting of negro teachers in Ureenville as early as 
1887 for the teachiers of Butler and Coneouh Counties. 

In 1890, a Colored Normal ochool was organized in Evergreen. 
Heverend L. Hawthorn (colored) served as frincipal. He was assis- 
ted by "an able corps of teachers.” The initial enrolimnent 
was wistypieeee It will be recalled (see Chapter II) that one 
other Negro Normal School hed been attempted in the County-- 
that at Sparta in 1868--with uncertain results. History repeated 
itself in the case of the Zvergreen institution, decause defore 
1900 it had closed its doors. “Lack of finances" was given as 
the cause. 

a program pe one of the earlier Negro Teachers’ institutes 
in Conecuh was as follows: 

Pl, AddresSeccesceceeeLOunty Superintendent Newton 


2. Objects of Teachers' Institutes..Ll. Hawthorn 
$3. How to Jest Teach Beginners to Rexud..?. Rogers 


4, How to Sest Teach Historyesesessetde J. Lee 


el 
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5. How to Sest Teach APAthmeticeeccecsile I. Brown 

6. How to Jest Tesch Geography.ceccceciie hk. *elch 

7, liow to Best Secure Correct EnglisheeG. ‘i. Smail 1 

8. Hew to Best Teach Health and Physiology..l. Green." 

By 1898, a well-organized teachers’ association for Negroes 
existed in Coneouh. These Negro teachers were bent either upon 
eliminating undesirables from the profession or upon obtaining 
some favorable publicity, because the following "Hesolutions” 
printed somewhat irregular in forn, appeared in the Conecuh- 
Escambia Star: 

"Colored Teachers’ Resolutions 

"Resolved: 

1. To call uson the County Zoard of Zxamincers to 
cause all applicants for liscenses to pass a 
practical examination. 

2. To grant no liscenses to people with a low 
moral character, even in the matter of paying 
debts. 

2, That Trustees look to the character of teachers 
that will best serve the interests of the race, 
and not to be motivated by selfish motives."% 

The resolutions indicated a growing racial pride. The negroes in 
Coneouh were commenoing to look upon ecucation as the wey toward 


the solution of their social and economic problems. 


Text Books in Conecuh 
The first Superintendent of Education, ir. verry, had 


urged the sdoption of a uniform text vook series fer the entire 
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State, without success. Some time later, Dr. Cloud recommended 
the sasane policy, with the same result. several sudsequent 
State Superintendents hac done likewise, but without avail. 
People throughout the State were becoming indignant at the idea 
~ Of saving to buy different texts every time a cifferent teacher 
Came to the school, whlch was often. Several ecitorials had 
appeared in the ConecuheZscambia star concerning this subject 
of text books, lOversresn Academy was the first school in 
Conecuh County to have uniform texts. The Star stated: 


"The Trustees of the Evergreen Academy held a meeting 
yesterday morning at the academy, and acopted the following 
as the text books to be used in that sshool: 


1. Crthography....eHolmes Spellers and febster'’s 
Diovionary 
me Grammar eeeoseee ek De AES s ates Simplifies and 


Green's T3 ansiy3is_ 
Se Readers.eceeseeebiopinoott'’s Tinpincott'’s series 
4. Aadeeaingie. Ma Gkak tals wanna and aurey's 
Se arithmetic......Sanford ane Robinson" 8 
Se ALZ*ADIAeccccccse 
7. Geaa Esti] Gudavise? 
8. Historyecesceesee200dricn’ 33 Stephen’ 8; and Hooker's 
Hatural History 
9. Nat. Philosophy. quackenbos" 
10. Chemistry......-Hooker's 
11... Rhetoric... ...6.eHill's 
Ze Physiology......Smith's | 
Se Latinesses+see- Harkness Series 
14. Bot CENT ssc cae cee oray’ & 


"There haz been a azreat deal of complaint among patrons on 
account cf so many changes in books. Every rew teacher must 
be gratified by a change in text books, until the burden 
beesme intolerable. In the future, teachers will be re- 
quired to use the above, and while there may be additions 

to the list, no change in series will be permitted.” 
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So satisfactory was this plan in Lvergreen that by 1694, 
the citizens were culling ror countywide adoption. By 1697, 
the feeling had beceme guite countyewlde, and in that year, we 
find en educational eorvention culled by the trustees of the 
Friendship, Sepulva and Mount Union Schools. -The meeting was 
held at Mount Union.” This is the first case on record in 
Conecuh County where several school districts coopersted in an 
ecucational program. At this mesting, uniform texts in ortho- 
graphy, erithnetic, geography, gremmor, history, physiology, 
and penmanship were adopted. After the list of acopted texts 
had been given, tie following statement was made oy the Trustees 
of the three schools, through a “Committee”: 


"The above waa adopted in orcer that we might have our 
school classified. As it has been heretofore, no teacher 
could satisfactorily teach in our schools, since we have 
had such a variety of books. Some might say that choosing 
a@ certain vook would cause sooksellers to charge higher 
prices fox their books, but it is cheaper to buy one set 
of costly books than it is to buy a dozen sets of cheap 
books; and then, every community or township can make 
their own series and not affect the price in any way. 
"Necessity is the father of invention.’ It is strange 
that people will suffer every teacher that comes along to 
Gaus. them to buy a now set of books. We have been forced 
to take some steps or let our chileren grow up in ignorance, 
We would recommend that every school choose a series cf 
text books, anc thus have some uniformity in the olassi- 
fication of our schools. Then, if a new volomon cones 
along and wants other booxs, inform tim that you have a 
chosen text book and he is not the ran. 


“Ye heartily recommend this to every schocl. 
“es Ge Miller 


ate ms Thom-3g 
Committee.75 
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It, will be observed that progress was taking place. It 
might also be rertioned that the oldefashioned Blue Back Speller, 
famous in story and dear to memory, was not conspicuously in- 
Oluded in any of the lists. By 1899 one citizen was writing to 
the Coneouh Record: 


"It is brought as an objection to the dlue-back speller 
that it is too difficult; therein lies its chief virtue; 
the rind must be taxed to learn spelling. There is no 
royal road to learning, anc study and difficult lessons 
are the means that must »e employed if we lsarn to spell 
correctlyseeseeeTne reason that teachers disoard the blue- 
back speller is not that they have found something better, 
but actuated by the feat that taney will not oe considered 
progressive, upeto-dste teachers. Good spellings is on the 
decline. ‘Modern improvement’ does not always improve ${" 


The Schools and Community Conduct 

One of the significant features of the schools of the period 
was that they attempted to regulate the general morals and cone 
duot of the students, both within und without the achooi, in all 
things. The following notice, which appeared in The Conecuhe 
Escambia Star, repres nts a typical attitude toward one aspect 
of this questicn: 

“Request from School trincipals 

"It is desired by us that all the energies of teachers and 

pupils be directed to an earnest prosecuticn of school 

duties. knowing that frecuent visits and too rreguent 

associ.tion of the gexes impede progress, and often results 

injurdousiy to schools and patrons, we therefore very 

courteously request young sen sot to visit or accompany 

younz iadies to churca cr elsewhere, and most especially 

tne boarder, Young ladies Gisllxe to refuse, and any fore 

pearance on the part of youny men in this direction, will 

Save the unpleasantness of a declension with the young 
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ladies ans give muoh pleasure to the teacuers. Uccasional 
opportunitiss will de given for that segree of association 
promotive of both reoreative and moral character. we now 
have the largest and one of the beat organized schools in 
vouth Alavera, but only need tho cooperation of all classes 
and ages te + ees ue the athens of this gection at neo 
Ufatant Cay.” 


This "request” was signed by cOeprincinals W. U. Taylor and 
3. 4. Crumpton, of the tvergreen Academy. <A few weeks ister, 
Frineipal Taylor workeé bisaelf ino a furious atate of agile 
tation cver the sustom prevalent among young men in the commun- 
ity of cigerstte smoking. Ue pudlished a lengthy pica in the 
local papers, in which he called upon "the good people cf the 
town” to“put a etep to this indecent and ismoral practice at 
once §* Sy the next yaar, Xs. Taylor tiad another complaint 
against clasrettes: 
"No think scmething ought to te done to stop the sircue 
lation of indscent plotures a5 a meane of advertising cize 
arettes and are usually ziven awsy to ochiléren who take 
picasure in sollectIing themeceeseth2y will learn soon 
encugh, without havizz their young minds tainted with it 
before they know the wrong there is in LtecesseFarents gd 
teachers, attend to this matter o¢efcre it is too late!" 
Several other teschers would not sllew the boya snc girls to 
play together, or even to walk home together from school. as 
late os 1898, the frincisal of the couthwest Alabama Agricultural 
Jehoo] at Svergreen, laid down a ruje that no younz man was to 
visit the some of any young lady student either after achool cr 
during any sohool nisht for any resseon whatsoever.” 
tar 
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Those were days when many pedegocues were pragmatio prigs. 
Their attitudes were, or seezingly were, contributory to the 
contempt with which many individuals ceme to look upon teachers 


and teaching. 


- College Students 

By 1883, some few indivicuals in Conecuh were financially 
able to send their children to college. The Conecuh-Uscambia 
Star was able to “point with just price to our tate institu- 
tions and their wellefilled lecture rooms to indivate what 
people are doing in the intellectual developnent of cur youth." 
In the same editorial, the writer asked the people to consider 
the advantages of the Alabama colleges, rather then to send 
their children out of the State for their higher ecucation:. 

By the time of the “late 80's,” a number cf colleges, 
junior colleges and denominational institutions were running 
advertisement in the Conecuh papers. The Alatama Agricultural 
and Nechanicsl College, the University of Alabama, ani Howard 
College were among the number. 

Enough studenta from conecuh were attending cclisge by 1383 
to make facetious remarks in order, and the editor of the Coneouh 
Record tickled the fancy of his readers with this story: 


"4 Coneouh County father who has a son at home from college 
sgending vacation, was asked if nis son had iiproved any. 
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"The old gentleman replied as follows "ell, he calls 
me *The Old tan*; his Mother, *The 01d Woman ; smokes 
about forty cigarettes a day; says “Syther” and "nyther"; 
and is more perticular wore whet he eats, That's adout 
all the diffsrense I sco.'" 


It {3 a matter of regret that edsolute statistics on the 
suoject of collegeeattendance from Coneouh could not be obtained. 
It 1s csrtain that quite a number of young men and several young 
ladiss from the county attended college during this era. Howard 
Collegs seemed to get the larger number of pupils from the area. 
Alabama agricultural and Mechanical College and the University 


of Alabama each enrolled pupils from Conscuh, 


Coezducation 

Among other céucational prodlems which soneerned the prople 
of Conscuh, came the question of soeeducation. A few of the 
Older citizens wio lived in the County during the era 1275-1900 
did not approvs of education for girls. juite a number did not 
approve of girls attending the seme sehool as boys. Some few 
aid not like the itea of “lady school teachers.” One gentleman 
who lived at Castlsberry gave a school 3it and was larsely respons- 
ible for the construction of a school Duilding, but with the 
Gistinot understanding that no woman was ever to teash in the 
building. The stipulation was that if = inti ever taught there, 


the titis of the property should revert to the estute of the 
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donor, This school waa built and placed in operation about 


1875. Needless to say, in a few years, the school was abane- 


Goned and the title "reverted, > 


By 1884, many “lsy educational advisers" were ready and 
willing to offer advice on the subjects of coeeducation and 
education for women, An editorial from the Conecuh-Zsacamdia 
Star illustrates thse attitude of quite a number of citizens on 
the sudject of education for girls. It was titled "hat to 
Teach Girls": 


"Give your daughters a thorough education. Teach them 

to cook and prepare ths food for the Nousshold. Tesch 

them to wash, to iron, to sew on buttons, to darn stockings 
and to mike their own ¢resses. Teach them to make dread 
and that a good kitchen lessens the doctor's account. 

Teach them that he only lays up moncy whose expenses are 
legs than his incomes, and that all grow poor who have to 
spend more than they receive. Teach them that a calico 
dress paid for, fits better than a silken one unpaid for. 
Teach them that a full healthy face displays greater lustre 
than fifty consumptive beauties. Teach them to purchase 
and see that the accounts correspond with the purchase. 
Teach them good common cense, self-help, self-trust, and 
industry. Tesch them that an honest mechanic in his work- 
ing dress is a better object of esteem than a dozen haughty, 
finely dressed idlers, Teach them gardening end the please 
ures of nature, Texch them, if you cen afford it, music, 
painting, ete., but consider them as secondary objects only. 
Teach them that a walk ia more salutary than es ride ina 
carriace. Tesch them to reject with disdain all appearances, 
and tc use only 'Yes' and 'No' in good sarnest 3" : 


Such good, solid, homeesapun advice was not amiss, and 
practically everyone agreed then that the Virtues were more 


desirable in the Fairer Sex than were the Vanities. By the 
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turn of the century, people were beginning to realize that 
brains and beauty were not essentially incompatible. The en- 
rollmernt of girls in the schools was about equal to that of 
the boys during this era, and by 1900 e few more girls than 


boys were enrolled in Conecuh schools. 


The Schools and Politics 

Immediately after the free public ‘schools were organized 
in 1854, certain charges were made that tliey were politic#l 
tools. This idea did bat attain wice popularity until after 
the Civil Yar. In 1687, the Grange Movement got started in 
Alabama. Schools were established under the auspices of this 
organization. Near Gravella, now Owassa, such a school was 
established and continued to operate until the turn of the 
century. The “Greonback® Party made little permanent impres- 
gion on education. The Farmer's Alliance Group, however, and 
later the Populists arose in cppositiscn to the Conservative 
wing of the Demosratic party. Party feeling grew warm, waxed 
hot, and finally burst into flame. Criminations snd recrimina- 
tions were hurled by both sides. Several elections in Conecuh 
during the year detween 1875 and 1900 were sarked by violence 
and even bloodshed. Jarns anc homes were burned; otherwise 
respectable men cursed each other publicly; mcst of the leading 
citizens walked the streets ant appeared at the polls carrying 


guns. The Democrats accused the Populists of usinys the Negro 


voters and consorting with negroes to bring about another 
reign of terrorism; the Populists retorted that they were doing 
nothing of the sort, but were, on the other hand, trying to 
olean up the rotten political situation brought about by the 
so-called "Democratic Rules,” which in reality, according to the 
Populists, was unlike anything that even sugsested Democracy. 
Men who had formerly been close friends quit speaking to each 
other. In a word, the most serious political situation which 
had threatened Alabama since the days of Heckhete wetion had 
arisen, It came to real proportions in the State campaigns 
of 1890, The elections in 1892 and 1894 were also pitter.+ 

The method of trustee selection of teachers had focused 
local neighborhood politics upon schools. One political fac- 
tion would desire the services of a sympathetic teaoher==the 
other faction would want a teacher who represented its views. 
It has been stated previously that these conditions brought 
about the establishment of several rival schools in a commun- 
{ty scarcely large enough to support one institution. Politics 
and religion came to be confused with pedagogy, and general 
confusion resulted in Conecuh. People began to lose faith in 
schools and interest in education. The situation became chaotic. 
The Conecuh-Escambia Star made this appeal: 


"In many communities are to be found chronic grumblers 
and fault-finders. They can’t be pleased with any 


teacher, and they do all they can to retard those who 
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1. The limitations of this paper will make it impossibie 
to consider this topic at length. For a full discus- 


sion see Populism in Alabama, by J. B. Clark. Also, 
History of Alabama, Vol. i, by A. B. Moore 
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have the interests of the schools et heart. They carry | 
their individual prejudices, to which there is no limit, 
to such an extent as to influence other patrons--and the 
result is failure of the school.e...eUnite on some teacher 
and keep him. Itineracy with teachers As all wrongeceess 
We do hope our people will wake up and unite in this mate 
ter. Leavsa all individual and seoterian prejudices and 
come together and work in harmony” 


People wers becoming disgusted with the local trustee sys- 
tem, and the County Board of Education, composed in some instances 
in part of men who wore wholly incompetent, came in for its 
share of criticism. The following paragraph was to the point: 

"fhe great trouble with the eduostioaal system ia this 

county, next to the fact that it is too frequently used 

as a part of the political machines, is that too many men 

who know ebsolutely nothing about it, are placed in . 

charge of those who do. In many instances, 4f the power 

of the school boerd were vested in a Soard of Teachers 
instead, there would be a better record of {ndividual and 
collective pupil progress, for teachers know better than 
direotors the capacity and endurance of pupils."@ 

The office of County Superintendent of Zducation was drawn 
into the controversy. A state-wide movement was launched to’ 
make this office eleative, in order to “place it where it right~ 
fully belongs--in the hands of the people." It was State 
Superintendent Jolomon Palmer, perhaps with an eye on the next 
election, who made such a recommendation in his annual report 
for 1968.° By 1889 state-wide feeling was so in favor of this 
action that the General Assembly passec an “Act to Provide for 


the Zisoction of County Superintendents of Education. "4 
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Twenty-one counties were not affected by this act. Conecuh 
County was affected. The act negated that of 1877, which had 
provided that ths county board was to select the Superintendent 
for the county. | 

In the first election after the new law was passed, that 
of 1890, Superintendent Newton of Conecuh seems to have had 
no opposition. It was during that year, however, that the 
Populist movement became so strong. Jt was a vad time to make 
the county guperintendency elective. The new law became effeo- 
tive just in time for the educetional ¢epartment in the county 
to be drawn into the maclstrom of political filth. ‘By 1892 the . 
Populist Party had gotten eat a candidate, Professor 5. L. Tisdale, 
to oppose the Democratic candidate, C. A. Newton. Professor 
Newton was elected by a slight cajority. In 1894 he was de-~ 
feated by Populist =, J. Hardy from Castleberry. The same thing 
occurreé in 1896 when Hardy was reelected over Professor Newton.+ 
A swing in the vote of the county cane in 1698, end Professor 
G. M. Harper from Herbert was elected over Professors Hardy and 
Newton, all of them running on the Primary ticket in the Lemo~ 


cratic Party “elimination contest." 


The Southwest Alabama Agricultural School 
On the twenty-first of February, 1995, the General Assembly 


of Alabama approved the following act: "To establish a branch 


a amemennanememmemnessaemamenneneaniummmmnntemnmn aainimnemaminienteimeeal 


1. The Coneouh-Escambig Star, August 7, 1696 
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agricultural experiment station and school in southwest 
Alabama."?+ ‘The Commissioner of Agriculture was to locate the 
station and school within the territory embraced within the 
counties of Escambia, Baldwin, Conecuh, Monroe, Clarke, 
Washington, and Choctaw. The Board of Control of the newly 
oreated institutions was to be composed of the State Commissioner 
“of Agricultur, the Directors of the Experiment Station at Auburn, 
together with five progressive farmers from the district, three 
of whom had to reside within ten miles of the Station. The 
Board was to employ a direstor for the station, and a prine 
cipal and teachers for the. school, ‘The sum of $2,500 from the 
Agricultural Fund of the State was to be appropriated’ annually 
for the support of the school, This sum was to’ be. supplemented 
by certain tax monies. The Board was to purchase the neoossary 
land and build the required buildings, but were limited to 
$1,500." 7 | 
The citizens of Zvergreen and the remainder of Coneouh 
County busied themselves, and as a result, the station and 
school were located at ZSvergreen. Sy August £4, 1893, the 
school was organized and ready for work. The Southwest Alabama 
Agricultural School replaced The Evergreen Yale and Female 
academy et that tine, The first faculty of the new sehool was 


as follows: 





1. Alabama Acts, 1692-95, pp. 749-50 
ep CXC 
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Professor J. A. Lincr, Principal 
Mr, Charles 3, Glenn, M. Sc. 
- Mra. J. A. Liner 

Miss L. V. Stallworth? , 

The school year wes composed of two terms, of five months 
each. ‘The rates of tuition were $5.00 and $2.50 per term for 
Academies and Primary Departrents respeotively. The first 
Board of Control was composed of: 

Honoravle H. D. Lane, exeofficio, Montgomery 

Dr. William Leroy Broun, Auburn 

NH. Stallworth, Evergreen 

J. A. NoCreary, Evergreen 

P. M. Bruner, Svergreen 

John P. Watkins, Baldwin County 

R. S. Mixon, Zscambia County. 

The old Academy Building was in use. On June 16, 1694, 

a oitizen's mass meeting was cailed in ivergreen for the pur- 
pose of considering the erection of a new and more suitable 
building. ‘The Honoroble Nicholas Stallworth presided at this 
mecting. ‘the following citizens donated $500 each toward the 
fund for the erection of a building: NK. Stallworth, J.D. 
Burnett, C. P. Deming, lL. Finoh. 1. %. Savage, Ae EF. Hammel, 
John Cunningham, J. ¥. Irwin, James M. Sirs, de A. MeCreary,5r., 
P. M. Bruner, and C, %. Rabb, The new building was to house 
at least five bundred pupils. The contract was turned over 

to Mr. Strout, who promised to have the structure ready for 
the opening of the school in 1695." 

re eran ee TORE ECD DIESEL DLL LLL a 
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The first faculty in the new building wes as. follows: 


J. Ae Liner, Principal, Belles Lettres and Languages 
L. We Payne, Mathematics and Natural Sciences 

Miss Laure Stallworth, High School Department 

Miss Imogene Russell, Preparatory Department 

(ise Willie Cunningham, Preparatory Lepartzent 

Miss Josephine Lovelace, Music bepertment, 

Miss Julio Daughdrill, slocution and Art. 


The first term enrollment was 243; the second term, 340 
enrolled. About "fifty of these come from abroad,” stated the 
Conecuh Record, which meant that fifty students had come from 
out vin Sian of Conecuh County. The looal paper Smee: 


"uany farmers from different parts of the country have 
moved their wives and children to town while they remain 
at home. Indeed, the educational spirit is growing 
throughout all the section, and Ivergreen seems to be the 
centre of rallying point of those imbued with this fine 
spirit."2 


The school prospered so that Principol Linor, in mking 
his annual report to the State Superintendent of Zéucation in 
1898 boasted, } 


"Qur roll book shows an attendance of 348 pupils, 176 
males and 172 females, representing eleven counties in 
the state, whose average age is fifteen years. from 

the increased attendance from year to year since its 
establishment five years ago, and from other indications, 
XL feel justified in saying that the school is increas- 
ing and extending its influence throughout this section 
of the State.” 





1. The Conecuh Record, September 5 1695 
2. rR d., Septeaver 5, 1895 ; 
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Seven distinct courses were offered in the sonoo) at the time; 
Literary, Scientific, Classical, Music, Zlocution, art and 
Business.* *In 1695 one man and three girls graduated; An 
1896, two men and seven girls; in 1897, RONG ; in 1898, two men 
and two giris,*2 The school property was valued at $16,600 
in 1698. 


School Tax Agitation 

One interesting feature of the era under poneideration 
was the phenomenon of the people asking to be allowed to yay 
a tax! The people of Alavama were asking for the privilege of 
paying taxes-for the purpose of keeping the schools in opera~ 
tion$ | 

in 1683, the only direct tox usef for school purposes was 
the pole tax. In Coneouh, at that tixe, the sentinent was 





l. Offiois) Report of State Supt. J. ©, Turner to Gov. 
» Pe votnaton, on The Condition of Agricultural 

Schools, 1696-96, pp. 47-5é 

* Two independent Business Colleges were estsblisted in 
¥verareen in 1897 and 1695 om hg roa The Salterian 
Business and Bookkeeping School, under the direstion of 
*professor” Jim Jalter, a native son, advertised in The 
Evergree Courant, March 12, 1697. Mr. Salter had pere 
fected his own, The Salterian tiethod, of Bookkeeping, 
for which he claimed great credit and cany virtues. 
His advertisement conciuded, generously, with this 
statement: “Ho oharge for tuition for ministers’ song 
of all denominations. No cherge for the ;ovr widow's 
son, nor the orphan boy, Lot the disabled. Stucents 
may enter at any time and take any course they may 
select. Prirate lessons taught to females in their 
homes." In 1896 Cooks Business College advertised in 
The Conesuh Record, March S. This iastituticn merely 
tnoluded in its advertisement the statement that it 
offered courses in bookkeeping, accounting, and busi- 
nese arithmetio and writing. 
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expressed that the public schools were doing far better than 
they had been doing for some years. The law required that they 
be kept open at least three wonths, whereas in Conesuh they 
were ia operation four or nore months. “Public sentiment in 
the State is strongly in favor of the publics schools, and the 


school tax (poll) is promptly and willingly paia.*? 


By 1887 
the opinion was expressed that never in the history of the 
State had there been such a wide spread spirit of education as 
prevailed at thet time. One writer had exolainsd: 


"Verily, we are in the midst of a new era--the eve of 
general education.” 


One year later, an editoriel in a Conecuh paper atated: 


"Ye hope the legislature will provide some way or other 
by which every township, town, and county can vote for 
and obtain the privilege of taxation for school purposss."* 


Of course, there were sore individuals who wore not in favor 
of such taxation. They were the objects of gomment in the 
following: : 


"Se are sorry to say that the parsons whe would be most 
benefitted finansially by these improvement efforts, are 
worse, in their way, than the rest. There are some pere 
sons who cultivates such a love for woney until they are 
not satisfied to invest a dollar in any enterprise except 
on immediate increase in the ooin itself. We can offer no 
argument to guch men as these j" 


Some of the wealthier people and some of the poorer people were 


not too enthusiastic about school taxes. 
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2. Ybdia., December r. Tey ; 


3. Ibia,, Kay 3, 1680 
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_ Mass meetings were hele at Belleville anc Herbert in 
1893.2 At Herbert the citizens voted in the meeting to support 
the Hundley taxation amendment, as the people desired more 
taxes for the support of achools.* At Belleville, the oiti- 
Z6ns assembled and dtew up a set of resolutions, which stated: 

"1. That the present State Pe FV ath es are entirely 
too meagre to meet needs. 
2. That the schoole should be of longer duration and 
should be staffed by better trained people. 
5S. That the legislature should levy such 4 tax as would 
enable the township truatses to employ 200d and 
competent teachers for a term of at least six months. 
4. That the legislature should raise re: poll tax from 
71.50 to 22.00,"75 
States Superintendent of Sducation John W, Abercrombie, in 
his report for the school year 1899-1960 pled for the right of 
the pecple to levy a tax upon themselves for the support of 


their schools: 


"There should be no limit, constitutional or statutory, 
general or looal, to the power of the people who own pro- 
perty to tax themselves for the purpose of fitting the 
children of the State for intelligsnt and patriotic 
oitizenship--for success in the performance of life's 
everyduy dutiss." ' 


All of this was indicative of an enlightened attitude on 
the part of the public toward free public schools, Jetter 
schools were sought and demanded. The County Board of =ducation 


in Consouh 3st a recular time for meeting and invited visitors. 





l. ‘The Conecuh-Sscambia Stor, July £0, 1895 
Be Toid., dusust 17, TAGs 


3. Idid., August 24, 1895 gud ene 2 

4. annual keport of Jtate Superintendent of Sducation, 
699-1900, p. VIIL 

5. The Conecuh Record, October 1s, 1898 
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By 1899 a law had been pussed: which Sot state standards for 
teachers! oxaminations which were to be sent from the State 
Department of Education in Hontgonery.* By the middle of the 
year 1899, the people in the County were aeking for an elghte 
month sehool tern, and demanding the power to raise the necese 
gary funds oy local taxation. 

The editorial comment from The Conccuh Record expresses 
the continent that prevailed, not omly im Evergreen, out in 
all of Conecuh County a4 weli: 


PeeocestOr 4 long walle, the edusetional spirit was dore 
want in our town, People sent their chilérea to achool, 
ess the tuition, and bdouxsht the necessary books, but 
this was all, Other things h:d@ been modernized, but not 
the sohools. Tha methods of the fathers were the methods 
of tae sona. “6 were travelling in the sume ruts that 
had bsen used a deaade azo; but suddenly « change came. 
Ths peopis besame aroused, The appropristicn made for 
the 5. A. A. Se was sought for by Zvergreen, and it bee 
Game the site of a school second to none in the thoroughe- 
ness of its plans, and the high character and oeapacity 

of ite teachers. 


"The location of this sohcol was a scheme upon whiah all 
united. This 7act alone was profoundly significant. It 
showed a concert of purpose which nothing could thwart ?"5 
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2. Zhe Svergreen Courant, March 15, 1899 . 
2, iIbia., July 19, 1699 
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TABLE 8 


A TABULATION OF STATISTICAL DATA FOR CORZCUH COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SHOWING SCHOOLS; TSACHERS, 





EXROLLMEKT, APPOUTIGNMENT, ATTENDANCE, - 
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LENGTH OF TERM, AND AVERAGES MONTHLY PaY OF TEACHERS 
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“ih | General 

sont abercrombie, 8 professional sehool man, hod be- 
cone Stete cups rinte nient of Kducstion in 1696. Dr. abercrombie 
was able t sce the stete cducstionsl problem ts o whole, to 
det orning As wesk opots, ani to ucke recounentst ions for the 
improvement of the system. seeke stated,” with the sininis- 
tra tion of e Abererqubie begins the modern ere of eduestion 
in iledess". HOt until 1899-1000 woo Dre Abererombic able 
to mke @ greet deol of progress. By 1900 hs wes adle to 
make the follosd ng sesertions in his report to the Governor; 


",sIngordsr to keep abraset of tho educations’ thought 
end progress of ths wuntry, i bsve attended many 
edugstionsi gstharings, county, -tate, southern ond 
metioned. I flatter myself tha during the post two 
yeers a grout interest in the cause of public 6 duca tion 
hes been sroused erong the people. #ithin thet time, 
Gifftioulties haw been overcom ,hope he teken ths plsee 
of Giseoursgorent, indifference song ths pwple hss 
vanished. The smount of funia avalleble for commen 
School purposes hea been inoressed more than fifty per- 
cont; the quelificstioss of tescha’s tow been Praised; 
insometent tevchsr have been Cleminateds; sounty supers 
Vision, hes been inproved; towmship trustees heave been 
Ttentive; school couses heve besa mode by tter; 

4 for 4 qualified superinteaimoy in the ount- 

teen muifest; the school onrollisnt hes been 

: increased; teecherg’ inotitutes hew been held 
more’-Megularly; oni a spirit of sducationel progressiveness 
hes Wien a rouged amons thespsoples The cutlik la most 

ene Binge 
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Perhaps no legisletion consarning the school system during 
the latter part of the 10th century woe more fer rooching thoa 
thet which provided for the tneuguretion of o Stete Board of 
Buaminers, By en Act approved February 10, 1699, there vas 
eatebjicheda in Alabeom *e uniform eyetem for the exeminstion 
and Licoensing of tecohers®, Under the provsioas of this Act 
tho state supsrintoniest of dues tion wes to appoint teo other 
quolified man to act th him one board, This group, to be 
know o8 6 “tate Boori of Sxeminera, was to mke out the 
questions for tezeher examinations, ond mil them to the county 
superintentents of educstion, tho wore to supervise the tests 
in their respeebtive counties, asi retum th payers to the 
State offiee to be graded, This chemineted © great pert of 
the unsatisfsetory situction that ned prevehled in mony of 
the counties in ths Stete due to the leck of untfornity in 
types of dusminstions given to tecchors, 

Seporinte ndent Ge He Harper of conecul, in his emus re- 
port to the stete superintenmient in 1000, hed this to say cone 
corning the joozl comiitions in Concouh; 

"sel thiak the prospects flattering indeod, better then 

ever tefors in the history of our present systeme During 

ths your, the enrollwnat in wost of the schools has been 
mush Asrger thin ucuel, the attendmee, especially in the 
country, most excallent; shile the aversg: school term 
hae been increcesd at lsast one sonth, 

* hos educetionsl fseilities in the post, sspocialiy in 

the rurol districts, wea very Aiaited. Very feu schools 

wore tought longer than thres senths eseh year, tone 


etove tho third erede wuld be conveniently scoomodsted 
in them, ithe houses wore vwory unconforteble ,inconvenicnt, 


de ad 4Gt3_ , 1598-99, Dp o21L 7-22 
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end poorly furnished. ‘hough wonierful iaprovemnt hes 
boon made in the past decade, the “log cabin” elmst 
@leuineted, the more substential frame building in lieu 
thereof; yet it is o lemonteble fact that in the rurel 
comsunitics, 411 of our echool houses sre sb411 unconforte 
able, inconvenient end poorly furnished. I do not know 
of even ane eghool in the county properly furniahede 
S&x firet gored, seven second grade, snd thirty taree 
thin grade teechers hsve taught in the publie schools in 
tha county during tho pest year, Two institutes hove 
becn held to date, The attendance of the teeghars eas very 
reasonable. The work done estiafsotorye. Very little hee 
been said about the new oxenminstion low, Som om augseet- 
ea thet the spplacent bo required to answer seventy percent 
of 611 the questions in esch grads, insteai of scventy pere 
oent of 811 of the questions propounded in each branch. 
All seem to think thet every teseher should be required to 
teke one of the grodes; First, seeond or third, before any 
liscenses should bs issued. 
" J think my county would fowor tho tem of office of 
six years for stete and County superintendents, though I 
have not heord snyone express hineckf on the subjecte 
© fhe {dea of ans lergs permnent school were possible, 
Seoh rooe in esch tomalip, omply provided for by loesd 
taxation por capita snd property, is repidly gaining 
groumi., Suoh a system of public sehoods in operstion 
in each towmship, would give us emple educationsl fragile 
ities calculated to moet the requiremnts of a high sten- 
dora of <itisenshipe I do not know of eny aystom that 
would offer better or sven equal edwentages » If you 
“nm Give us, better schoals, we shall be very gle to 

ve tien". ‘ 


It will be reosllod that cohools were then opereted"by 
tho queSter"m with no county unifomity as to the tine of 
operetione That is, eny comunity or school district might 
neve its school opemted at any time during ths yer thst 1% 
choses The teachers were 914 for every three months thot 
tacy teughte ‘There wes no unifornity of text books, nor of 
tuition fees, here ws no definite locstion for any sohool 
housa #ithin a districts on) comunity ia the county wee in 
the habitof seving eebool cms yeor on one side of a oreck that 


a eemmeaeemnnenianmanenmeeamnemen emma uemeemnmaeieaansinaemnenmnanemeneeeel 
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thet divided the district,end on the othar cide the next year,so 
that noithor sida would fool that the other wos trying to teke 
unfair advontsge from on educations: standpoint. Often 
youngsters would not attend sohoal shen the esaoion wos being 
held “on the other sido of the creek". 

Goniitions were bettor but fer fron perfect in 1000. Ro 
om recognized this more fully thm did superintendent 
abercrombie, who mode the followdng recowse mations in his ennusl 
report; 


‘That the powor of tatation for edugstions2 purposes be 
Given counties »townships, districts, cities and towns. 


"Phst the assessment ane collection of poll Saxes bo plsced 
in the hends of: school officials, 2ni that Frigid escesencent 
ond collection lass te pasede 


"That, after school funds have been apportioned to counties 
ee coring to school populetion, the ewrege Gsily attendance 
for ths preceeding year be mde the basis of distribution, 


"Theat s quaificd County “uperintendascy be provided by law. 


That county superintenients be required to devote oll of their 
time to the dutic of supsrvisdon, ond be peid sslerics 
sufficiently laze to justify them in doing 60, 


"Shot whsn 8 supplement io peid by the perents ani guardions, 
it be used for lengthining the free tomy ond where ths 
people sho pey the suppleswat sre unwilling to do this, 

Lege = the free tarm be finished before the poy tearm is 

. Mguhe 


“That shea the sehools sre mde fres, and within ths reach 
of sll, 6 law be enacged cospalling children betveen 
seven end fourtesn youra of age to ottend, 


"Phat the astter of uniforsity fa the selection of foxt 
books bo considsred by the next gon ral eesenbly”. 


It will be observed fron the foregoing Frepdrts and regome 
nendations wast ths school eofitions in the ~tste setusily 
were, People were ot leat becoming daterested in the ides of 
re eo nenenieeammbemasmanmasteannemenmnnnnennaeneenenmenemene 
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free, graded publio schools, Sehool conditions ond school 
probless become matters of real public interest. 

In the ele otions in Conscuhk County during tho yeor 
1900, the following men wore canfidatos for the office of 
county “aperintendent of “duos tionsgelonel He He King, @ 
lewyer, former school teacher ond exofticer in the Confede 
erete eray; Jeptna Ve 4awthorne, 2 merchentefermers and 
cupsrintendent George he Herperse superintenient Near por 
wae i eae | 

At Bvergreen, the 4gricultural School we progressing 
eatisfoctorily with s lates enrolimnat, weraeeeee boss ted 
® very modest but comforteble sehool house, and the citizens 
of depton met in metas necting for the purpose of having 
erected @ suiteble “seademy" . The other schools in the 
eounty were in operation for an average term of slightly more” 
than three gonthe, For complete atatistics, seo the table 
at the conclusion of this chaptere 

Sven by 1901, howevor,cvery person in the county wes 
not convineed thot the free public schools should handle the 
eduestionel effsire of the pacple, ‘or example, st Srooklyn 
a sehool for the public wus conducted by Re Te -tallsorth, 
while ikfes Lillie <trange had at the sem time @ private 
school, sita a large OAT slags 
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- Gomeouh folt herself becoming quite educetionel minded. 


whe editor of the Syorgreen courant wote; 


* The South 46 awakening to the feet thet the present 
system of cdugstion is not eatirely fitting the needs of 
its children, Gur poyulotion is lorgely rare], ond the 
eysten of tducetion in the South is one thet actively 
om sympotnstieslly touches scvery interest in the 
comunity over which 1t extends. “he task of the South 
ie to work out its own common sehoo) system, without me 
gerd to sehst hes been “on eleeahere «« @ system best 
suited to ite own needa”, 


Tos teachers thesaelvea were beeouing publicity-ninded, 
They wore evidently commencing to see where they could better 
thenselvea ent thelr schoole if they took more active interest 
in school sffaire, Here follows a typicel letter, wherein, 
with perdonable pride, the writer tacitly contrasts hicnseif 
to the more timid of his profecsion: 


" Bditor The Courant: 

"In wy Opinion teachers do not exe 
press theasslyes enough throug: the press, There ore 
many questions of iaportancs that could be dis cuseed 
tiet way to sdvonts@ eo 
"Tokdiag the present for inatancs 
while the campaign for better schools ise going on, Ie 
the teacher expecting to etand idly by never specking 
or writing a word of mecouregement in behalf of tia 
forward moveuent eni then step in ond accept 61) of the 
tenefite thet ecorus to the profession 7 

“Perhepsa it ie few of criticisa, 
If it is, let m sey right here, 10% us do the deat we 
een, and then if some preon feels called upon to crite 
icize our efforts, we will invite tim to improv ona it 
ami taform hin thet se 411 gledly sept kaowledge 
from his superior mind. 

"It 16 also the duty of the fathers 
end wotiore of the children to take sore interest in 
the school work, ani get a better knowledge of the sork 
which the tescher hus to do, J have known of ons schoo} 
teachor tho we knom ss one of the most upetoedate 
teachers in the county sho hed serious trouble sith 
sone of her patrons became sho was in the hebdit of 
looking over her lessons which she had assigned to the 
classes for ths next day. It was decided very soon that 
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the tescher didn't know enough to tesch the children. 

* Let us hear frou our school patrons and 
tetchors., Let us becouse aoqusinted Before the teschers 
go to their schoola. 


"Evergreen, Alsbema country teacher,” 


The following article from the Courant} throws o my of 
light on the gcnetel conaitions of the schools during 1902; 
".,..comaratively fow rural schools hove «ny libre ries 
ec me other tinn the fow toxt hooks used by the ; 
pa Se 
“ geome of these schools ore teught most excellent 
teacher ej bat come of them ere tought by young men oni 
women whose education was finsished st the first or 
second echool term ot 6 country ecedeay, enti «till 
wore by teachers who never had my schooling except 
thet furnished in these asme public schools. oat of 
these young acm oni vomen fo not teach ony longer thea 
ia negessary for them to saw up sufficient funds to 
@0 inte some other sort of businesses The everage school 
life of theses teochers is not tom tinn three yoars of 
100 school days each"s 


Taxes, Politics end Lavs 


The new Constitution of <labeme which went ante effect 
November 88, 1901, did Jittls to help eduestion. It pro- 
Vided a tex liait of e66¢ on each {100, thirty percent of 
ehich went into the school fund, counties were given o tex 
limit of 30g on esch 9100, ach county might ase one wild 
of its five for school purposes, but this was purely optional, 
The ery hed been for the governing powers to ellow tie psoples 
4n the towns ond locsl districts to tex themsclves for school 
purpossge This priviiege the now constitution deniede the 
ink was ecercely dry on tho pspar of the instrument,bdefore 
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the State cuperisatenient of Sducatton wea calling for an | 
omaduent which wuld give the agencies otter than the state 
end county the power to tex for schovl purposes, if they 
sew fit to dO 60-¢ Shile it was true thet the Stote was 
contributing to the support of public education, the fcot 
that the such needed Joes] self help wus denied ,digcourcged 
educators, Teo definitely adverse factors wore evident: 


1. The rutal schools ouffored greatly from leck of 
funds, with no way of Melping themselvese 


£2, The negro schools suffe red considerebdly, pogenten ty, 
fin the Black Selt. 


The Latter was trus because the ap) ropristions were turned 
over t ths county authorities, who might exerciee vtheir 
om diseretion in the expeniiture of funds, In the Bleok 
Belt, the negro schools wera ot e very decided dicadventoge, 
ehile ths white echools fared seating 3 Im consequence, 
the legislators from the Bisck Balt sere loathe to heve the 
low chenged, ea 3 chenge vould be éetrinsntel to their own 
smothly-sorking systess.  concaih, however, Bee enon 
thoss of the nomelilock Selt counties thst suffered, 

In the meontine, « foes weathe prior to the time wien the 
nee Constitation sas to @ into effeet, the legisletura hed 
passed sevsral agte which deolt sith the e ehool eystem in 
gGoneeuh, By On Act approwed February 14,1901, 6 text dook 
couniseion hed been provided for oech of seven wuatics of 
woieh Conseuh Wos one. ech of these counties wee to adopt a 
unifrom series of texts for. the echodle in the county.” 
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Fobruery £6, 1001 an aot wes passed the odjcot of which was 
to “better provide for the support of the public schools in 
Goneouh County, end for levying e speciel tex within consti- 
tutions. limits ¢o sustein them". ‘The tax wes to de not 
lesa than two milke od the act perticularly specified thet 
the progeods derived fron si vn ph should be used exe 
Clusively for school purposes, } 

The elections of 1908 indicated somthing of tm inte rmst 
beiag feit fx eduestion in Goneothe Sore follows @ portion 
of a letter sont prior to the aloction to the editor of Zhe 
gourent by ao “Citigen of Cohassett”: 

® How for sow god wan to fil th office of county 

superintectent of educetion, How there are 6 grest 

many moa, o6 1 see 1%, sho sre qualified end competent 

but the offies pays but 6 nominal sum. Some men would 

not cers to botver sdout it, so we cust find « un thet 
is uublleble,competent, oni bas the interest of education 
at hesrt, that he moy cffori to fill the office honorebly 
end efficiently, although the pay ie exflie I have in 
two such men: Ne Te Aarons of 014 Town is an honest 
ené sesloue sxker, ond ponde Y. Stevens of ive rgrcen 

Bost is also competent". 

Neitha’ of these gontiemen, however, became candidetése In the 
Demoeratic primery, Colonel Hugh He King end rrofessor samuel 
Ae Lowery wero opponents, sch of these gentlemen hed becone 
a candidate st the *insiatence of a group of sounty lesders", 
Colonel King had said in part in his published letter of 
acceptenca of the nowinstion, prior to the wiasry; 

" Recognizing the pooulier conditions uader the new order | 

of affeiro in the Ste te,Z hold it inparstive on every good 


citizen to teke the plese of duly asejensd to him,sithout 
regord to ite eminence of emoluasnte 
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In the primary eleotion, Professor Lowery "se the successful 
contestant by a uargin of 70 nah oi 

On tho Populist ticket were three osndidates: Superintendent 
Harper, Ge He Sthridge, and Je i» Howington, In the fopulist 
primery, by, Ethridge defested Superintendent Sarper by 19 
votes. | 

in the gonerel election in Hovemder, 1902, the finsl vote 
wes; 


Lowery «+» 606 
Bthridge ese 445 


g 

The Courent flounted this headlina, " Democracy Triuaphentés © 

The legislature of 1003 pessed three porticulerly note- 
worthy school acts, Gne of these Acts provided the meohinery 
uereby the counties might levy the oneemill tex provided by 
the Constitution, Another of the Acts entitled, " An Act 
to provide for the redistricting of the public schools of the 
State end the mensgement and control of the some", wes greotly 
needed, as the old tomebip school Lines had long been old 
"bones of coatention*. This latter Act contained, in brief, 
the following provisions! 

le That tomship lines for sehool purposes be abolished, 

8. Thet © county redistricting bosrd te appointed to lay 
out mew districts in cach of the counties, sccoring 
to centers of papulotion eni neture] berricrs, 

Se svery child wes, if possible, to te thin 2g miles 
of a sehool house, ani no district was to contain less 
thsn 15 children, 

4e ach of the newly orgenizad districts wee to alect 
three school treutess, whose duties 1% sould be to 
{o) Take the sehool consus;(b) Care for the school 
property; (¢) Smploy school teschers;(d) Visit snd 


report on school coniitions3(e) Heve qneral mnage- 
went smi eontrole 
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1. The Svergzeen Courant, Septeaber 17,1902 
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Se Phat the chaliram of th: loeel dbosria sere t sleat 
four of their number to sit sith the county supere 
intendent of education es a county Boar of kducstion,. 
Ge Thet when o district should provide 8 free ,graded 
eehoo) for « term of not less than ei cht montis per 
yosr for ell obildren within school ogee, thet dise 
trict then night sleet five trustees sho were to have 
ebsolutely finti control of the school within their 
_ @istrict, only reporting to the county cuthorities, 
9, Thet the county superintenients of education were 
to be paid on the tasis of four perosnt of their 
@isbureexents, up to the init of g2 2800- The 
teachora were to be pid monthly. 


It will bs observed that under the provisions of ths above 
Aet, the County, rother then the tomship or district, become 
the besis of school sitinistration. fhe third important Act 
provided thet the legicleture eppoint @ state Text Book 
Gommiesion, whose duty At wos to seleet @ uniform serics of 
text books for the Stete,. 
the question of loos. terstion becam moot in conccuh, 
Sven the teachers finelly got sround to discussing it. ‘fh 
followdng srticle, mich appeared in the Courant,refilecta 
the sentinent of the teschors: 
® The whole tesehers’ institute joined in the discussion 
of alabens'’s leading question -- 1003] Taxation. 
present egreed thet the salvotion of our public schools 
depends upon the right of self-interest 6nd locsl mandgte 
ment and taxstion, The institute ses sollesttended, as 
thers werg 1? teschers present. It tos considered a 
BuCCeas* « 
m March 82, 1905, s mss meting for the whole of the county 
S86 eslled st svergreene Tho subject for discussion eas tha 
proposed onseutll] tex. Govwrna’ Cuaninghem snd State cuperiaten- 


dent Te%¥e HiiL, both of Alsbama, were present. Ths¢@ ga tienen 
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eddresesd th people on the subjeet of Josal taxation for 
schools, ‘The Governor ssoured the netives tet “Alabens 
necds longs snd wetter sétoala en fwo weeks lat@, enother 
mace agebing was held in the sam town, but wathout the visite 
ing golebrities, Another disoussion of the sehool tex ensued. 
“Syeryons who fevored the local tex for sehools was onked to 
stend up", reported the correspondent. sveryone stood. 

in the meantine, one citizen of Conseuh, efter listening 
to the Governor's plea the pre vious week, felt esiled upon 
to ada a few remrks to those of Ais kxcellency on the subject 
of local taxation for schoola. The following istter appecred 
in the Courent: 


* continuing whet was solid lest week, 1 wish to soy that 
4% is not only nseessery hove bet ter school houses, 

but they should be totter equippede 4 eehool bouso is 
not comlete when its salls ore crosted, It is then 
necessery to look inside the building end see that. 
nothing ie laeking to edi comfort an: eoavenic nos, There. 
must ts confortable denks,#eil preven’ bleck boards end 
eresere. FO these must bo adied @ Library of gad books, 
Bmi en unabridged dictionery. These ore very necescory 
to educstione 

* fhe purpose of the schwl ia to educate, ani this con- 
sists of cwwthing more then the obiiity to read and write. 
There must be something to creete 6 desire for dew per 
unowledgee a desire far gmd residing must be sroused, and 
BO several volumes from our leading authore must be sdded 
to the sehaol eaaips o% 

" te ahould consider works of art en eescatial part of 

our cchoole Sven our smell country aghoo, houses should 
heve thoir walis sdornaed mth pictures of ronowned men and 
omen, who have rises in spit of poverty end obscurity 
end eritten their nemes high on the roll of tm honored. 
blag Po encourags the south to press onva rd sith right 
iss Bs) © 

" Enowlag aouething of the importance of better school 
houses, hoy shell se saoure then 7? Teachers and sohool 
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oftiers must 0 of appedeg ie! endo enureh oftiows ae 
surely are ne} ise pdb @& seheol houses. 
vee ty. thet can o ont © 61 8 oh henteded Bo pee 
- ballad © nice, confortable eho ye 
nocessary to aweke the askin of meeeets ae 
* How let us heve ee good sohoo) houses Hs vd endl afte . 
fom, omi ve can offord god ones, emi ist then de made 
es attractive as possible. Let eli 
fege and see in soft tones and th result ee 
seen in th wrk of the puplle, Phe children will cone 
to sohool because they like to come, They will atady 
wi th eae Then shell cope orese, ee our country's 
boast end pride*, inieed.* ‘ 
ataddeiaatets one yout ieter, 8 county ee otien was esl of 
for 4pril 88, 1906, for the purposs of heving the people. pee | 
the county deeids shether a not tacy miched te aew upon 
thanselves @ oneemili tex for school purposes fae ‘firet 
Localetaxetion-for-sehools election ia Coneeuh' wen t pore — 
three to ons in fawr of school] toxetions . me  Feeulte: 
‘or the Tex. «e628 Fotes 
Agoinst Texse0204 yotes® 
The redistricting lew we ollnrecd vod. fa ceaseun county. 
Superintenieat of Sduestion Lowery of conea uh steted ‘fn his. 
roport to the State Suparintentent of Bauoa tien: 
* I¢ ie probable thet the redistricting pew wilt gouse 
an tive chenge in thenachoo] syseten ma will be of 
great end lesting bemfit tous, The gr mer eli ty of the 
people fevar %"%. 
Superintendent Lowery, vith the o county eurveyor ond s meaber 
of the Gourt of County Comaissioncre, procecded to Suaae ee’ 


the wunty, siege results of which vere 68 eohood districts. 
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it wea ‘Row ‘up to the resid ents of these newly formed districts 
to ect feustecss ‘the Gourent reminded them of ‘thotr 
-Fospons ibility. in this feshiont 


us ‘Uaier ‘$he @onool dew peceed by the aia legisl ture, 
trustess for every school district must be oleeted the. 
Tirst pdntg | in Mees Sees esenoo) dietricta which fai} 
to comply wi sions of this law me noce their 
ehere of the: eri tess m of public school funds. oe 
_ Jaw Gecleres thet on the Tirat Saturdey in J bey Eee 
free stockholders of each school district sh hh 
three trustees of tho new districts formed coy enghy 
operetion of ths oars low, I% te required of 
trustesa that t cog Bobi 4 in the district ond het eble te 
peed and witece none fe cherged with the duty of 
otine: the eleotion. fhm citizens ere supposed to 
meet of their own accom, Still it muat be done, and 
eortificates of results must - filed with the County 
Superintendent of Educ tions” 


Ho record of the identics of the district sresteee Survives, 
In sceotdence with the lsw, howsvar, the cheirmen of th 62 
Gistriot bosrds met et the Court House in Sworgreen on Seture 
day, August 19, 1904, end elected the following mabers to | 
eorw sith Superintendent Lowery, as @ County Bosrd of Sducstion, 
the Mrsat under th operstion of the new lows 3 
Gs ay Akexendoresssoreter, 


We H, Nowton...eesebelicvilie £ 
Te, Ae Linor. ha stcrhele ania ' 


Text ooks 


The matter of text books continued to be & oatter for 
agitation, The effort on ths port of the State to provide 
uniform texts met with suepess, The Goursnt corried this 
artiole: 7 


© Phe State Text Book Committee which bss been in session 
in Montgomery has announced the adoption of books to te 
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ment thet the prices eocured by the ttee are fir 
shen ‘pw viously ade" ee ety 5 ty 


end Cestlebersy were nomed 6s Book Depository Stetions in 
Gonecuh County, | eee | 

It should not be msstily essumed thet the populace 
gemrally wae nighky in fever of the edoptions of the State 
Board, the following letter, written by the cow xicajen: 
Johnsen Who severe] years wfore thet been accused of "steole 
ing @ hog from ® nigger” ent loter vindiosted, ie here quoted 
in ite entirety becewe it presate not only one attitade 
on text book edoptions but severe) other topios ma philoe- 
ophies of educetional interests EE NER ae 2 


"Editor The Courent: | pda 
* J gould like to ell the attention of jour reeiers and 
the public generaliy to the existing eehood book law. a 
fow years ogo, our lawmakers roquired us & stop our 
children studying the old Blue Book Speller, Webster's 
- Phen the low wes. 

chenged eqeingssBow our children sre required to study 

) eil2 not be ree 


eeived in the public achools. sell, J got one of these 
Cropscy's, end thore wes not on enswer 30 4% t any of 
the exenpies, The tescher had it sent deck and ronted 
@ Bek contuining the answers I Gt tw of then for 
ny Little boys, and I want every voter in this cunty | 
to investigete these aritistics ani coupore thea with 
Davies’, and see which one they con tunderatend best.csee 
® On page 18 is eddition ia pedseen ee end on the sane 
page, tenth exemple, 1% says, * thet ie the united ores 
of the Hew snglend,Hiddle and southern Stetes 7%. Gn 


1. 7 June 24, 1905 
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pag twoaty five, sixtyesixth exouple, it seys, * How 
weap hte sfte the ciscovery of America wes George 
Washington born 7*. Sow, can a child or © pupil work 
or understad ach examples unlees they know histor 

end goography % I think if our represm tatives a 
investigate these srithmetics they will find wore fool 
puzzles then prectical examples, for they will puzzle 
end dunfound almost any lawyeressecss 

" flowis it right for the legielaturse to foras the 
farcexre, or snyone élse, to mke us hsve our children 

to study books that wo do not want them to study ? Trace 
this lsw book, ond the chances ore thst som pudlishing 
Coupmy got som amart Alec to introduce thie bill, and 
he mole aum eo flowry speech thet the belenos of them 
forgot they were eva in the wuntry, Som msy ssy 

thet 1 sm Opposed t% educstiong HO Sir} I bteliove 

in our children Asving ali of the education we con 
possible give thea, but whet the farmers want, end I 
tolieve that 9/10 of them will egree with me, is to 
first tesh them whet we know will be of tenefrit tw them 
88 long os they live, then the belence of the education, 
provided we can, If e boy hes o trect te ferm, and tekes 
an interest in it, then he ehould take it up for e Yoo 
estiony end if he Iss a talent 9s ® mooienie, snd will 
not take en interest in ths farm, then let study 
whstever bho has a telent for, becaise he will not mke 

@ success of aaything ¢lae. Some mn try to moke 48 
lawyer or presoher out of thsir sons shen they would 

make a tatter success on a form or ina theckesith shop. 
Our boys shom we know sre going to follow farming for a 
livelihood or whan we know will neve@ be competent for « 
teacher or 3 prescher or s dootar or s lewyer, thea ve 
should have them study ond learn first spelling ,reading, 
weiting ond erithactic, oni then they will be canupstent 
for any kind of businesdecessees 

" The lewuwkere ought to remsnbar thot fermrs have to 
do their oun work and comot well do without our boys 

Oy the fang only during tim months of August ,beceaaber 

and January, and they will not lesrn much when they are 
forced to study s lot of stuff thet ws know will mver be 
worth snything t thome Now I think if th fermroe want. 
their childcwa to learn anything obout reeding, witing 
end srithnetic, they will heave to change the 1st or hire 
private teasha’s ani tesch them thst we know will be of 
benefit t thom all of the days of their lives, and those 
thot cun spere their children to send them to sangol,con 
can sfford to have them learn it sll, oni they can have 
the wusdlation «nd pleasure of saying they educoted 
their children whether they ever moke use of it or not. 

* At tae snd of a four or five senthe publio schol 
Cxuumine o lieyear old boy in the following rules: Frections 
in ali its ‘torus, rule of tarso, intorest ond diccount, 
and you wlll eee hor feat te hes progressed, provided he 
is oot already posted on the abovee. Also the key to the 
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souns of the alphabet, which ie sot taught in the schools 
now, but cannot pronounce & word correetly only guess 
work without knowing the key to th pronunciations 
"Gm vell@, Alaboon tte Johnson®.* 
te Johnson Wes not alone in hie plea for the return 
to the O14 Order. Sight year jeter, in 1915, Roprosentative 
Griffin of Marengo County, introdueed a bill in ths legise 
lature the object of shich ws t& argh as 9 4 the use of the Blue 
Back Speller in ths public sehcols. Commuting editorially 
upon tha proposed bill, the editor of tm fou rant stated; 
“ his ection doubtless will draw « sniff froa the 
modern éducator, but tisre ere thousands of ojd timey 
folks who wish (Griffin) well in his underteking. 
Those nho were grounded in this aacient speliiag book 
know how to spell, os 4 rule, ani wsny Asin thet this 


is not true of ghose who practice St apelling by the 
modern sethod"e 


yore Politics 


In 1904, thore wexe four candidates for ths offies of 
county superintenient of educstion in Conecuh, These wese 
Superintendent Se A» Lowery; former Guperintendent Ue lis 

list per; Board ember Te de Jones, aad Professor lie Le Le 
soyen In the prissry slection ehich occurred in Mey, former 
Superintsndent Nerper led Enounbent Lowery aith a vote of 
585 to 492. 4 In 1906, cuperiatenient Harper end former 
Superinte went Lowcry wore seein opposing eandidstes, Agsin 
cupertatendent Lerper wes the winning candidete, this tine 
with o wsreia of 174 votus. it aight be ceationed that while 
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the Populist porty es an orgenization no longer existed in 
Gonecuh, there was still considerable animosity between 
the formor mubers of timt perty end the old line Democrsts, 

in 1918, there cere four candidates for the offices of 
county superiateaient of educstione These wore Hedele Key, 
Be De Mangllil, lie Te LALG and “alter Ge Johnson. In the 
eléction in Moy, 1912, #rofessor Key led the field with 617 
votes over Lite Heonvili, his nearest opponesat, who reeci vod 
598 votes. 

oohool inprovenent 
Associations 

One of the most significont devalopaents in Conccuh 
County from the beginning of the 20th century to 1920, was 
the development of the School Laproveusnt Associations, 
The movement acon gained wide populerity throughout the 
State. Probebly the firs organiezstion of the kini is the 
Ststse of Alabsma wea orgouized in Conscuh County at ths 
Ghine (district 53) Sehool, in 1906. ire. drwin Oraighesad 
of Mobile assisted in the organization. The purpose of the 
society ¥aa thoefold, (1) fo encoursge sehool work, (2) To 
work for @ school tax ievy. r 

the officers of the first loesl chapter in alabawa rere; 

ures usreares reageress..¥ice Peed eat 
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How effectively the orginization corked may be noted 
from the following quotation which appesre4 in the Courant 
about a yesr and one half leter: 


®Sur scahook here at Chins opened lionday sornings#6 have 
one of the neatent,most comforteble school houses in 

the County, ani our psople ers jJastiy prow! of ite It 
ie nicely furnished iaside with desks,m ps, bucket, sater 
dipper, tescher'’s chair and table, beeides a nice well 

of cool water in the school ground, te hevye onisred a 
nice tea dollar black board which will te in svone ie 
have pednted the sehool muse snd wild Beve blinds to 

the windows soon, A music room has been Sided to thse 
houas, with @ piano there convenient for the susie 
class, «a fow of the mat procisent men in the community, 
sseisted by a few af th isdies of the Sehool Inprovenent 
Association have eorked hami to roise tha money bat ve 
have succeeded. The tmutcos ere very fortunete in gete 
ting Hiss vyntais Lowery, 80 ececnes art young lady, 

GB principsl of the tiiater schoole" 


In the short length of tins omtioned, a year sri one 
helf, the China School Coumnity, through the mdiun of its 
School Iuprovezent Associstion, had accomplisned the trans- 
formation of the echool house, An cditorghl in he yobile 
Register ots ted, in pert; 

" little more tan eae yesr ego the sehool at Chins — 

consis ted of one room, untfurmished, unfinished both 

duside ond outside, ond unpainted. It Was badly 
ventilsted. hs equipment cousiated of only a few 
benches, @ few hisckbosrda, and few conveniences. The 
only playground wes in the wods, wild ani unkempt. 

There Wes no wetter nsndy." & 

In the esrly part of Cecember 1906, ths sehool at China 
was forcelly dedicsted. fhe speakers Gere “Paes crsixzhesod 
from BObile snd vrofessor de se iiner from evergreens ETS« 
Craighead's raaurks were intended to indigute thst every 
other school comaunity in the county souli accomplish what 


the Chiaa con unity ned sccomplished, provided they expended 


ora en mccain tenant AE ALLL LILLE ELLEN LEED LD LA 


LePhe coursnt , Ootober 10,1006 
2.rbtd + wgcoaber 12, 1906, quote fron Mobile Register 
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a mffieient smount of energy.e Profdssor Liner spoke cone 
cerning "12 iducational *Don'ta '§ These ‘Don'ts! ere 
quoted because they help to complete the educstional pieture: 


“de 


a 
Se 
4e 


Se 
Ge 


Ve 
Be 


ile 


iz. 


ins 


Don't think tast the wrld ofés jou 6 living or that 
the State is under any obligstion to educate your 
ehildren. 

Don't think that feeding ani elothing your children 
eoustitutes your shole duty to tha. 

ben's say, " 1*1k educate my children if I never 
pay for it’, 

Don't aver oppoet ony movexent looking tomri the 
iuprovweamnt of education, 

Don't Oppose ths tezchar or her mthodse 

Don't orticize the tesohar in the presence of your 
ehildren. 

Don't pump your children every nicht to lews whet 
heppened at school] avery dy. 

Don’t send your children to s¢hool wWthout the 
neesssary books snd other supplies. 

Don't think your chiliren never do wrong and sre 
too good to be corrected, 

Don't withdraw your childre from sohoo] bee mse 
you, or your children, or both, don't lim tie 
teachers 

Den't fail to visit ths school to know the tescher 
perasqiully, and to spesk e good som for your sehool 
at all times. 

Don't ewr, in any wey, be 4 kicker, & erogkor, ) 
Gruabler, and a disturber in the sehool*. 


few yeirs, practically evey schooleminded comunity 


in ths county bossted its School Improvement Association, the 


foreerunner of ‘tho ParenteTeaehsr Association of later date 


in vConseuhe 


The county Board 
oad 
Sehool Uniformity 


The Conscuh county Board of sducstion #9 not insctive. 


During the latter pert of 1906, it sdopted the following 


"aules and siezgula tions": 
" all county schools shsll begin thelr scholsestic terns 





1. The goursnt , Decanber 5, 1906 
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not later then the first Monday in November, ond here- 
after the school tam in this wunaty vill be uniform. 


" fhe school term shell be Sized eoh yoar by tin Sounty 
Sch@i Bosrd enti siell be continuous from tine of opening. 


* District trustes a muct observe the mnsgenmsat of their 

schools én be realy to report whemver oalied on by the 

County Board of sducotione 

* Trustees shell heve the Hight to essean Goch pupil 

an aspunt to cover ell necsssery incidents) expenses 

not to excesd om dollar per terme 

" Trusteos shell, on or before September 15 Of cach yoor, 

nominate teschers for their sehools and rmport seid 

noai ast ioas 8 tha County Board not Jeter than the lat 

of Getober,” 
Four months later, the County Boeri initiated o custom thet 
is still in operetion in comouh.e (1956) The county schools 
were ordered closed on the duy of Merch 26,29 and 50th,1907, 
so thet the county teschers might atteni th Alsbame Sducs tion 
Association mesting in Mobile. Full pay wes Gecorded those 
tescha@ts sho attended. 

In 1908, @ new Board of “ducation for Comouh was select- 

2 

Cd. Meseree Wo te Newton and Te. As Jones retsimed their 
pisces, Tho two new manbera were Dr, Fe le Tatus fron 
Brooklyn, end thet forthright chanpion of the ud Order, liicajah 


gohnson from [aesGa, 
Teeghe rs snd Institutes 


Graiually the cluseificstion rating af tm teschers in 





de aera liovomber 7, 1906 
Ze £525 es august iz, 1968 
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Conesuh nad been risinge This was due in lerge pert 
the fect thst public opinion wes dananding bettor trai mod - 
teachers in the school. fy 1906, Superinte sient Hsrper wee 
eble to report to the otwte super intendent: 


" J em pleesed to note thet during ths pest two yesra 
cur whit seheols have employed more secon! gmde teschers 
then ususle Sehcole that heretofore cuplo only love 
grads teechare have expressed the desire emi intention 

to secur higher ersde ones th next ccholset) term,even 
if it showld be necessary to poy tien @ liberal waipple- 
cent dmoorder to 40 GOeceesl think our teachers, as © 

rule, ero giving more tine ani money tw preparation 

thea ever before. They sro bagoniag mors and mor 
professionel in their views". 


in 1905, the County Boer of Jducs tion hed passed 6 law 
requiring sil county teschers to attend the Teacher's Institutes. 
A progrem of om of th» Inotd tutes iniics tee that the emphssis 
wos placed on ths improvesent of instrution. 4 typicel pro- 
erem follows: 


6 Ruyel Sehool"-~ Telk 
%. "tha County Board of Sduca tion. ite Aims and Purposes"~Talk 


on 
9. “Geogre hy om History, then Best Taugnt ami How 

Begun” «- Teik 

10. "some Impedimm ts to a Teschor's Progress end How to 
Meet Them"eoTalk 

lle “Zlimentary Agriculture ss Teught in our Public 
Sehoole® «- Discussion 

12. "Som Phings Teachers Gan Learn Only by ie ebeearper P a 

133."fersonsl Zabits of the Teaghe P°eeGeneral Viscussiona 

l4. "fhe Teschsrte self culture--liow it is Aoquired®--falk 

15. addreas by the Stete Superiatenient of Sducstion. 










sta be Superintendent, 1905-6, 9.30 
ant, septenber 15, 1905 
nery 26, 1906. 
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Significsnt beveloyamts 


4n interesting oni cignificomt development during the 
@ra, 1900-20, was the toginning of town schools, oper ted 
fore portion of the school tem on funds peld from the tom 
tressury. The first of these cam to Gonceuh in 1908 shen 
The 2yorgrecn Greamr Soehoo] ws orgmized with Co le 
Denneliy se principal, At the tine, no grammer achool 
building wae aveilebdle, end in consequence the pupils 
oooupied a fomer dwelling house, known ee The 014 Cooper 
Pleoe, which was loceted ebous 200 yerde west of the Louisville 
and Heshville Station et Svwrgreon, The members of th first 
board of educttion for thie school were; Hs Ae Floyd, Chai men; 
Be Ae Besven; He fe Dunnj Te de Guice ond Cheries Re Taliaferro. 
In 1932, the Svergreen Town Goune 12 end the Trustees of tim 
Evergreen Grammer “ohool purehssed the Bowles Property, Since 
consisted of a desiruble tuilding lote sm two Cy Oa 
A few yeors later, the Repton school received essistmes from 
the Repton Town Council. During 1916-19, the Cestleborry Town 
council geve aid to the schools there, These institutions, up 
to the present dete, scem to be ths only echools in th: county 
to have received funds from tm loesl governing authorities of 


tie towns. 





le The Courant, september 16, 1908 
1908 


hess 
Se ugust a1, 1 
4e Pay ien State ag ORE es 1319 





Several interesting phases of eduostion in Concouh might 
be briefly mntioned hems For oxanple, in 1910 tm Southesst 
Alabama Agricultural School at “vergreen housed 6 summer school 
G6xy teachare, The feoe amounted to g6,00 end ty board §12,00 
for the term of six weeks. The school wes unie@r th direction 
of President Heniy Te Lile of the School ani Professor He Be 
wturphree. In 1909, Corn Clube were orgmized in the schools 
in the St t under the dircotion of the Eatension Division of 
the Alobam Polytechnic institute ot repre Prootioolly every 
school in conequh boseted ite Gorn Club. The tesohers in the 
County evinced o growing interest in professional resiing when 
4n 1026 they orgeniced @ county Realing Circle, wth J. T. Kills 
of Repton se the first president. The purpose of this organ- 
igation was to build up a cireuls ting librery of professional 
yesding mttere The mmubars of the circle agreed to purchsse 
several professional booke esoh year uhich were to be read by 
oll of the mmters of the eirole, end tipn donated to a 
een trel iaarenir: 

Goneauh County sequired e new Boeri of Sduc tion in 1el2. 
It we ocnposed of Superintendent Reiele Key, To Ae Jones, 
be de HocCrom@y ond Lyre be Le Kelly. This new Bord pessed a 
ruling thet overy teacher in th county had to ottend at 
leet four teachers" institutes durin; the sehool year, or his 
iiscense would be revoked. 

In 1925,under the stimulus of the <ehool Improvement 
Assooistion, the chim Sehool quolified as a “Superior +chool", 
by mecting the requiremnts estetlished by bbs «ti for such 





le the Couren$, tisy 4, 1910 Se Ibid, ,Vedember 15,1014 
2e Tere yebruary 24,1909 Se estay 8, 1912 
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institutions, ‘The nev school was celled"the Harmony superior 
Schook", ond it waa the second of it kind tw be estebliched 
in Alebam, Grounsr ani high schoo) subjects sere tought. 
The school was to be free to 411 pupdle who resided in 
Distriet 56, but sll other were required psy s tuition 

feo of pl por semester, Miss jnnie L. Horris wa the 
teacher. | 

In 1016, the first oji dey field Gy ever held ee 
county sohool system in Conwuh was held at Svergreene 

The first severe set-beck that the schools oxpriaced 
during th ere, 1900-20 ocourred in 1922 when the citizens 
in Coneouh voted on the renewal of the omemijl tex, The 
vote ws decisive: i195 for the tox snd 245 egei nat the asue 
By this setion, the county lost epproximetely $4,500, thereby 
reducing the school term ebout om months fim citizens must 
have eeen their nistcke, however, ae th: mxt year ths tex wos 
pessed by the overevhelming vote of 578 to 86. 

The Legisleture of Alabaus, by an Act pessed August 7, 
1907, provided for the estoblishumt of county high sehoole in 
the stete of Alsbame. Becsuse the Southwest Alebene Agriculturel 
School woe loested in the @unty, Conecuh wes among the leat 
of the counties to have e county high school Dlecei within its 
carereae Hot until 1912 was Consouh sble te gein th appro= 
vol of the iligh “chcol Conuiseion of the Stites for tis location 
of a county high «within its borders. 


mee sannemenenmeneemmnniateenaemeeneeamianeeaneemmenasieaieereeeeaanl 


Ke pes 9 Jum 16, 1915 
hi, 192 







: 16 
sts, 1007,)2728; also, Code Of Alabdens, 
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The citizens of Yestleberry ond those of epton took 
iuzediate steps t have the sehool loostod in their respeative 
towns. Gestheborry supporters offered 610,000 snd aix cerca 
of ground while the citizens et kepton offered 32,000 . Ths 
contest was unequal ond ARepton withdrew. The “tete High Sehool 
Goumiseion, which consiated of Governar Ge O'Nesl, Superindant 
of Sducation sillinghom and state yaad Ge Be Snith, then 
logated the schoo] ot Gce tlebarry. 

In the moontins, 1932, the Tomn of Castleborry hed teen 
incarporsted, ond thes following citizens composed th first 
school board: Dre Le He Rimients Be Downing pkey Pe Me Skinner, 
Allon Pags ond Je Pe Matthewa, 

By August 10914, the Concouh County High “shool buildiag 
hed been completed, at a cost of over 910,000. The building 
comittoe bad consisted of Dre He To Holland, Slishs Downing, 
end P. He Skinner, The Castleberry Ledies School Improvement 
Associstion reised over 600, The Conesuh County Jommissioners 
Court donated 3200 to be used w instell manuel troining and 
hone economies equipnent. 

fhis first principel of the Conscuh County High ~ehool 
Was Misa Sera Se Luther, the Aret lady to serve in ilsbas 
58 a pringipol of s county high schoole Sho Was assisted by 
Professor Ce “». tiliiema and xiss Lucile Cobbe At 8 farmed 
sohool program, during the esrly port of cepteabr 1914, tho 
school was dedicsted,. Speakers fraa the University of alates, 
ALane ae rolytcchaio Institute ani ths stets Department sere pre-e 


5enb. 


1.The » »epteabsr 18, 1912 
Be august 28, 1912 
Se August 12, 1914 
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This sohcol initiated the diatinetly county high echool 
system into the wunty, oe syctem which has expended conside 
@roble since thet date. The later high schools wild be 
considered in the next chapter, 

Several, other significant movomnts. in eduedion took 
place during the ere, 1900«1920. The yesr 1915 wes cute 
Staning from the standpoint of educstional legislstion wi thin 
the “tote. Wiliiom 4, roagin entered the office of “tate 
Superintenieat of éduca tion in December 1014, His sdninia~ 
tration is perheps one of th: most outstending in th: his tory 
of State education in Alebsm, During his sdainistret ion 
came: 

le The local tex omeninent, which hed been the subject of 

tem age ice tao since the sdminis ia of Dre 

Be The pon ease’ yeceer mT EE under a unified 

de oe taiaiten® 5 ewssea Sirens oieelion oe” Sling 

cabher ten by the populer vot of tn elagtorete. 
Each of these lawo sill bo discussed in ths light of county 
ds Volopoents e - 

Ry on Act of the Lagialoture, sip roved August 16,1915, the 
schools of the county were placed under the absolute control 
of the Gounty Board of “ducetion. the Board was to consist of 
five members who wore t holfi office for terns of six yesrea, 
provided that elections were bold every two years in such msnner 


2 
that thres of tha members should always remin 014 mabors, 





1. Cuens e te, pe 522 
Be sis tata sate t 915, Dpe 201-34 
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This Bosra of Sducstion ws empowered to select the county 
superintenient of educetion end ell other help needed in 
earc ying out the eduestional duties of the county. ihe Boura 
wes made the eli-powerful body of edugstionsd control, subject 
only t stetecsuperviston in general matters, By en Act 
approved Februery 1, 21915, women were made eligible to serve 
co manbere of the Boord of Hduestion in Alebacts several 
attenpts wore mpds in Coneouh to plcee somen on tis Boa ra 
or E@acction, ‘but non of them were euocessfube 

A eompuluory ottendonce lew wee enected by the aleboas 
Legisl otare septenber 15, 19235. Svery chiid between the ages 
of eight ond fif toon yosrs indusive wee compe lle 4,unter this 
lan, to attend 6ghool for. ot least 60 dsys in each schoo) 
yoor or unti2 he het wmpleted the coven fi erodes This law 
did not opexc to sucessfully in consouh for 6¢ least ten yeors 
efte: i$ wea poosed, er 

wereh 17, 1915 wos dostined to become @ "red letter" day 
in the history of Gducation in alebeme On thet dsy the 
Legisloture voted to sutait to the people en oncadzent to the 
Constitution te ellow the counties ani districts in the Stste 
the right » levy taxes not to oxeced three mills for school 
purposes, Under a provision of this Act, no district might levy 
@ tax until the oputire county wes levying the county se 
Six months later, on act was passed mich provided the asachinery 
for each county to set up thn joosl school texation by county 
yots ss soon es the amendaent hed becn at Ba 
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All of these Aots sroused owmideredble discussion. In 
Goncouh, that ict which provided thet the superintendent of 
Gduostion be selected by the county Bosra brought forth the 
grostest criticion, te pople resented this ottempt to take 
ewey fraa them whst they considered en “inaltencdie right". 
Just efter the act tes posced, the Sditor of the Courent, 
writing in ssresetic vein, stated; | at 


“ If the dear people can't be trusted to selcot a 
county superintendent of eduestion, how happens it 
thet they ere trusted with the seleotion of the Bosrd 
that must seleot the Superintendent 7? *- 


qhe E4itor then proceeded to leunch on stteck upon th mebders 
of the Legislatuze who hed passed the lew, ofter which he 
quoted en ironic statement from the A : 


"seThe Logisleture itealf ie the best argument that ‘the 
people can't be trusted® when t seleet a body like 
this ons to meke lawe for thems” 


Hore is mother brosdaide from the Courgnt, in en editorial 
headed "The Hext Yoor's Caapaigne’: 


*..eTho poople will elect manbers of ths sohood board 
em the school boord will eleot ths superintendent of 
educetion, The lew-mskere st Koutgomery Fecentiy meade 
this chmge, it is ssid, for the reason that the board 
c8n eeleot a more capeble end efficient supsrinteniont 
then the people eye capsble of doing. So the fignt 
will be for mambers of the school bosrd, Smi,very nate 
ur » every person wo will wont t becom supere 
into nien t of Gisetion wits Mr them o7e three wn sho 
aembers, Bo 
Waat to be supa@intonicent of edues tion, there will be 
fif teen csndidstes for the acdiool boerd. Henes, insteod 
of taking educational effeirs out of POLITICS, lave 
mekers have driven thom deeper into the mire", 


This ergunent seems to have been jus tified in the election 








B urant, Septenber 8, 1935 
Ze tetas, Se Steaber ls 1918 
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which took plece the following your, By March 1016, ten 
eandidotes for menbership to the Boerd of S@uestion of 
Conesuh County hed been ennounceds 

Le Dre We Ag BMloire.coocesHertert 

Lo Die Re Te HOllandes eseeCastlodorry 

Be To Aw SOMDGecsscceeesseltels Gerlend 

Ge Dte Be Le K@Lly esses veoehOptcn 

Be He deo MGGFOOPVsessess -obvergrcon 

Ge De tin Se Haggerdecesss 

Je Se Be SONG YBocces eseeeDPOOklyn 

Be ae “y WABRINGeccccsesschte Ay SVOPArcon 

Ve eo Harper escescconcchOrdert i 

10. nuke we MAXONes ccceses suVEr Gres Re 
It wss gnorolly unierstood thet Messre. Jones ,liecresry, 
Hageerd, tiiggins end Mixon fayored one omdidete,incunhent 
ROY» 

The Hey 1916 slection found Bleir leading with 965 votes, 
ond tho following umed men in order of votes received: 
Kaliy,739; Hollend,689; Herper, 690; end Senderé, 659, 

Suporintendent Key was repiseed es Superintendent of 
Séuestion of eee in 1919 by the Board's selection, Professor 
Ve Re Bonnett. 

The progosed tex smenduent eas next in order of locsl 
intoreste By August 1915, a well directed eonpeign wes under 
wey in tho County to emourege the people wt vow for the 
anendsent. Mies Sera S. Luthor, of Geatleberry, seems to 
have directed the campaign, Unier her guido, meetings 


were wld at Svexgresn, Aspton, sffie, Skinnerton, Centerville, 


1The.i att Were 8, 1716 
Besnn ne 3tete superintendent, 1915, 9.142 
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Belicville, Ivey, annex, Tisdale, Ossesa, Cohassstt, Hount 
Union end Herbert sehoolnhouses during Auguet 2915. © 
editorial in the Coursnt urged tho vtors in the County to 
support the exendaent beesuse no diaetrict might rid its 

three milie unlese the county wasi:doing likewles., Two 
monthe Jeter, emi om month before the seheduled oleotion, the 
gome poper csrried cnother editoriel which pleaded with the 
poopie $0 support the emendment on the Grounds thst the money 
stayed in the county for county schcole, — 

The eleetion which took place in Hovenber 2016 indicated 
that the eeatinent in the County was slmost two to one fa 
favor of the ameniments The officiel count of the bellots 
wae reported 6s being 676 votes for the tex and 564 against 
the so 

By Mey 10919 the Gounty med levied the three mili county 
tex and th various districts were prepering to vote on the 
jane 26 to viether or not to levy district texes. An editorial 
in the Goursnt stated, ia pert) | 

®..fhe demand for better teachers and better schools 

comes from all parte of the country, and portioujerly 
here in Alabam, where the best teeshsra are going into 
othsr business and eceking avocations that will psy then 


& Tespeatable compensation, and enable them to live and 
gave sousthing for the fature." 5 


Five sehool districts bad voted on tie three mill district tex 





by the letter part of Jum 1919, Three of the districts,these of 
Effie, Holly Grove ead Kount Zien »took edvmtsge of the oppore 
tunity preemted by the eleetion to wte elso on ths question 

of whether or not they were to consolidste their respective 

Gis tric @ « he vote wea very definitely in fov@ of consol-~ 
ideation snd tho tax, Here follows tle official tewlation of 
votes: 


Distris$ = sFor. = AR Ot 


Br 18 12 
castleberry 39 2 
Consolidated 2) 8 i 
Hee Hone Ho opposition 
Antioch HO Opposi tion 
In September aix more districts voted: 

District  _For Ageinst 

23 4? y 

£0 ai 6 

62 £8 i 

63 27 4 

61 21 8 <5! 

34 7 9 


The first-consolideted eohool district in the county wes 
thst compowed of the Effic, Holly Grove ené fount zion can~ 
munities, All located in the northecamtml portion of tip 
County, these districts ogrese¢ ® cans togther in order to 
support a juntor high school, th first sehool of ite type 
in Gonecuh Countys In July 1919, an educational gsther ing 
was held et Mount Zion for the purpose O@ hescring discussion 
concerning the proposed comolidstione It was sn” 013 day 


de urent_, July 2, 129 
Be Septenber 24, 19219 
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meting with dimor on the grounde", The published report 
of the mecting steted in part: , 


*, Possibly one of tis most reeat gatherings ever held 
in Coneguh County wis held et Mount Zion Conmuni ty. 


@li fo 
poss eni that purpose ,mwtter ashools. Ths poo in 
tis @strict heave regoatly yoted s 8 peoiad tex tor the 


de Se Lombert spoke for thre quarters of en hour sad 
discueadd the velue of education fer life “ni correst 
living. He showed in his speech the necessity for 
boving more echools of this tyPpeseces 


« fhe County Bord plens to spend $7,000 in building 
end equipping this sohood".t ; 


Like most other eduestional enter prisss, however, this 
newly projected plan hed to weit severed years for ite con 
cunetion. Xt 41d indfcste that the people in the county 
were commncing to leern come of the values Of cooperation 
Ord consolidetione These will be discussed et length in tie 
mext chapters } 

one interosting phese of thie first coneclidstion 
movers m in Convouh is tint it took place ins district 
ime diately adjoining the Chine district which hed mde such 
outstanding progress in ecusstionsl sdvonosmem, The first 
Seaheol Improve sent assoctation in coneguh end the fires 
Superior Sehool in com cuh hed both originated ot China. 1% 
is therefore possible thet the now consolidated dis trict 
came in part of 6 desire on the pert of the citizens to 
heve as excellent school spirit as aid their noighbors in 
Chins dustrict. often oonuunity sivairy contributed to 
educstionsl effort on the part of neighboring concunities. 


en nee EEN LECT LOANED LL A LTD 


Le Te courant, July £5, 1919 
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It might be interesting here to note the panes of th 
ehite aeheols in Conecuh County in 1019. This iist is 
practically comple te. 


&ffie Kondér ick Osierfield 
Antioch Bverercen K Cwae ea 
Baggett rid bee pein Purmii 
Bellsvilis Georgie vilie Long's en 
Be mauds Green Street Loree Robinson 
Baths) Gunter uecresry 
Booker Melrose Skinner ton 
n Heonpden Hidge Mixon Spenos 
roors - MOorer Stinson 
Browaville Holly Grove Mount Union 
Burats Corn Horton wount Zion - Union 
Coa tiober Ivey Hew Lone vee yer 
cede o Jones’ Mill = Sew Providect gelooue 
center ville Jomstonvilis 014 Tom west Side i 
Conessett Wiggins 


the number of schools will inticete how thoroughly the 
redis wicting bteerd functiomd whon it endeavored to loccte 
@ school within 8$ miles of th home of every pupile From that 
etendpoint, a% lesst, most of the comnunitics were satisfied, 
becouse they bad comunity echools elucmt et their om front 
decors, Newer idese end the eterns] rea tlessness of tm lesders 
of humenity csused the Old order w bs changed, md son the 
older petterns were outuoded, Tho next chapter conteim the 
story of enother trensi tion. ) 

In the mesntimc, continued egitetion wus taking place 
over the pitifully emo] salaries of the teachera. Incresssd 
texetion was urged by educctionsl leadhrs. any teachers were 
forced to lesye th: professions 4 shortsg@ of tesoghars exis ted 
in Alaboms. 


le ane ees cetober &2, 1929 
Re wr r & 199 
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A TABULATICH OF STATISTICAL DATA YOR CONSCUH COUNTY PUBLIC ScHooLs .. - 
SHOWING SCHOOLS, TRACIIERS, ENROLLMENT, APPORTIONMENT, ATS END ARCE 
LSHGTH OF TERM, ABD AVERAGE WORTSLY PAY OF TEACHERS © 9.5 © 4 

ae ae t 











Schools Pupils _ Tenohers Av. Length’ 
|  ‘Phite Colored Terms = = 
¥ ¢ mite Colored  ¥. Fe Me id Be fr. 
Fe Q ' 4 f 
53 3,554 8,778 85 42 £3 10 76 72 |: 
2,475 1,850 oO 
34 35,656 8,777 26 40 .- g 62 60 | 
g, i 3553 
32 5,656 B,797 is 42 £1 11 64 638 
2,398 1,478 | 
i] 2,700 
20 3,744 £,986 9 49 16 4 =} 80 
8,310 1,250 
26 , 505 &,760 7 $7 is & 61 92 
B, 456 1,207 
22 pit sy ie 8 60 i? 7 115 65 | 
e, ’ 
24 3,566 8,110 9 60 16 @ 110 8S 
£,552 1,675 
32 3,560 3,110 13 66 19 18 125 90 +: 
2,275 1,196 : : 
34 3,570 5,355 20 58 22 1 121 85 
2,564 8,171 
34 2,798 2,129 15 63 18 8. 116 87 
1911-12 65 37 3,762 35,630 21 57 15 23 8S 
yes 7 2 600 8 a 123 
12-15 67 39 2,597 £8,075 21 62 16 26 90 78 
13-14 69 35 3,954 3,994 14 73 il 27 118 68 
14-15 69 38 2,793 8,171 1é 73 12 27 86118 68 
1915-16 71 39 4,020 4,087 14 80 18 27 109 92 
1916-17 70 41 35,3505 2,872 18 79 17 29 102 89 
Aeie-i0 64 56 3,695 8,705 10 89 28 133 121 
919-20 60 31 35,4689 2,466 14 106 16 24 141 94 
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44, 
apropos of teachers’ saleries the Editor of the Soursnt 
eteted; 


." Better selertes would do much to remove tesohing from tie 
renke of haphnszert employment, end etop, te a lerge extent, 


Then come ths personel touch ? 
* Are you willing thet the tesohers to whom you seid your 
children be peid less money for the troining of th dearest 
thing you om in all the sorld then you pey common Ishorers 
for digging ditches or hsvling logs % g | 
thether the folloning cdva@tisencnt was indicstivw of need 
for 8 dit cf extra spending money or whether it iniicsted the 
atrein end strees of the profession, ere nattere for conjecture, 
dintever moy hove been th: muss, this sdva tisencnt appeared 
in the gourents : 
“sehool Tescher Needed Brains 


t 
would pelpitate cufully. Since tiking & treatnent of ueyr's 
Wonderful Renedy 0 yeer sg, 912 of this hee diseppesred”,. 





le Phe courunt, dctoter 8, 129 ‘ 
Re cember £4, 1919 
Be July 2, 1919 





CHAPTER ¥ 


THE ERA OF COMSOLIDATION 
1920-1950 


The school year which ended Spetember 50, 1920 was one 
of significance for Alabama. Progress was marked along all 
lines. A new school code had been adopted to become effective 
at the beginning of the school year. State Superintendent of 
Education, John W,. Abercrombie, in his annual report for the 
year stated: 
| “The most recent movements in education relate to the 
reorganization of state and county administration and 
supervision, the revision of courses of atudy, the improve- 
, ment of teacher training, the promotion of vocational 
» training and rehabilitation, the consolidation of schools 
end transportation of pupils, the finding of new sources 
of revenue, etc. The new code places Alabama in the 
~ - front rank in regard to many of the accepted new movements. 
, In fact,excepting the inadequacy of finanéial support, 
our school system is now conceded by students of education 
to be abreast of the best educational thought and ee ee 
In 1918, State Superintendent Sprite Dowell had stated, 
".e. the war has tremendously increased the importance of the 
sohool and its claim upon populer favor." é People in the’ 
United States were imbued with a self-righteous crusading spirit 
in the name of Democracy. Superintendent Dowell boasted, 
".ee the public school is 6he agency, par oxcellence, for training 
& 
democrats." © In a letter to Secretary of the Interior, F,.K.Lane, 


President Woodrow Wilson had written: 





1.Annual Report, Superintendent of Educatione.. 1920,p.7 
parek Rosonk 


2 eport, Superintendent of Educationeee 1918,p.8 
3 Tha , . 


' 
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"I am pleased to know that despite the unusual burden 


placed upon our people by the wax they have maintained 
their schools and other agencies of education so nearly 
at normal efficiency «+. So long as the war continues 
there will be constant need of very large numbers of men 
and women of the highest and most thorough training for 
War service of many kinds. After the war there will be 
urgent need not only for trained leadership in all lines 
of industrgal, commercial, social and civic life, but for 
a very high average of Anvelli gence end preparation on 
the part of all the people.” 
He had spoken prophetically. By 1920, State Superintendent 
Aberorombie was saying, "The year was one of confusion and 
Gepression growing out of reaction from the hysteria of war" 
Despite this condition the schools continued to make 
progress in the work. Illiteracy was definitely on the de- 
crease in Conecuh, becaue in 1915, there had been 1,295 
idlliterates whereas in 1920 there were 1,420. These figures 
{nolude both negroes and whites.” ‘There were 118 white and 
colored teachers in the county. The average salary paid to 
white male teachers ‘in rural schools was $650, to white female 
teachers in rural schools, $450. The average salary for 
colored male teachers was $206, and for females, $167. In 
Conecuh, White male teachers in rural schools averaged $724, 
and white female teachers $395. Colored male teachers re- 
ceived an average salary of $180, while colored females 
averaged $198. In everything, except teachers’ pay, Coneouh 
had been making progress. The “orying need is for more money” 
ux Superintendent Bennett had reported to the Conecu§ Board 
of Education in 1919. . 
Perhaps no phase of education during the era under consid- 
eration is of creater importance than that Which centered 


LeAnnual Report, Superintendent of Zducation...1918,p.15 
2-Ann Re rt, Superintendent of Bduoation...1920,p.7 


S.The Courant, Sept. 22, 1920 
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around consolidation and better sohool buildings» In order 
that these movements within the county may be more fully inter- 
preted, it will be well to observe some of the scontributive 
factors involved. ! 

It will be recalled that the legislative acts of 1915 
which dealt with the reorganization of the County Board of 
Education, had taken the election of the County Superintendent 
of Rducation out of the hands of the voters, and placed it in 
the hands of the county board, This action was not well re- 
ceived by the people of the county. By 1919, advertisements 
were appearing the The Evergreen Courant to the effect that an 
act would be introduced in the next session of the legislature 
the object of which would be to place the super intendency back 
on an elective basis. The matter became a political issue. 

The county elections in 1922 brought the subject to a 
head. In February, 1922, Superintendent w.R,Bennett of Conecuh 
announced his candidacy for the State Senate, to represent the 
17th Senatorial District composed of Butler, Covington and 


BY 


Conecuh Counties. The next month, Attorney R.H.Jones, also 


of Conecuh, announced his candidacy for the same office.” MY. 
G.W.Salter, editor of She Evergreen Courant became a candidate 
to succeed himshlf from Conecuh. He was opposed by Mr. S.h, 
Sanders of Brooklyn, who ran on a "Let the people elect the 
county superintendent” platform. The third candiate for the 


House was Mr. Byron Tisdale. The election tool place in august, 





1.The Courant, Feb. &, 1922 
2.Ibid, March 15, 1922 
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3 1922. The results were; + 
4 For the senate; 
; . BOnnett secevsee 654 
; TONOS ceceseeesLSlLO 
Yor the House; 
Salter sss.2ss7 860 
Tisdale esececes 560 

There was some bitterness, Mr. Sanders introduced a 
bili in the House providing that the superintendent of education 
in Conecuh be elected by popular vote. This bill, known as | 
House Bill 410, was approved August 21, 1923.7. It paseed the 
House by a vote of 65-0. The Senate fight for the bill, led 
by Senator Jones, met with some opposition, but this ms 
quickly defeated. The final vote in the Senate was 26-2 in 
favor of passage.” ‘In the meantime, ata neeting of the Coneouh 
County Board of Zducation in May, 1925, Prof. M.AHanks had been 
selected by the Board to serve as County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. ir. Bennett was not a candidate to succeed hinself, 
as he has expressed the desire to accept another position. 

Two months efter the new Superintendent of Education was 
selected by the Board, another election concerning the renewal 
of the one-mill tax was due. The new Superinétendent, br. 
Hanks, had just entered upon the duties of his office, and had 
not had sufficient time to plan the campaign, The following 
editorial statement was printed in the Evergreen Courant," Not- 
with-standing the increasing taxes, the school terms are becoming 
shorter, and the teachers are being poorer paid.” The editor 
1.The Courant, Kag.8%,1922 


2 Alabama Local dots, 1925,pp.79-80 
S.The House Journal,1925. The Senate Journal, 1923. 
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then went ahead to encourage the people to vote for the tax, 


express ing the above not as the paper's views, but as the 
Opinion of a number of people in the county .* 

General apathy prevailed during the campaign and the 
renewal of the one-mill tax was finally defeated at the polls 
by a Vote of 4228 to 165." The unfavorable returns were a 


severe shock to the school-minded. people of the county. The 


week following the election The Courant expressed its regret 
over the resulte and mentioned the fact that the schools in 
the county would lose over 36,000 per year. It went further 
and stated that the election was "Not necessarily indicative 
of reversal of sentiment of the people, because they have 
several times voted for the three mill tax." 5 ‘hen follows 
this statement by t he editor: 


",.e5Ut what is the cause of this. reversal of senti-~- 
ment? There is an underlying causé. In this paper’s 
Opinion the County Board of Education cannot escape 
responsibility for it. Had the County Board taken the 
people into its confidence and purse @ policy of 
publicity instead of secrecy in the handling of 
school affairs the result of the election would, in 
our judgment, have deen different. But the Board, 
unfortunately, ever since it was created has not 
appeared to grasp the idea of publishing regularly, 

as the law directed, statements of receipts and expen- 
ditures of school monies, and the people, therefore, 
cannot understand how it is that while the county is 
getting vastly more money than ever before, the school 
terms have been shortendd instead of lengthened and 
that teacher's salaries have been reduced instead of 
being increased. No one would presume to charge the 
honorable gentlemen composing the board with misuse 

of funds. Far from that. But the people have been 
kept in the dark. They cannot understand why with 
every increase in school funds, terms are made shorter. 
This is in a few words,an explanation of the verdict 
of the people in the last election..." 3 


1 .The Courant, Auge 8, 1923 
2eibid, Augel6,1923 
S.eIbid, Aug.22, 1923 
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It is significant that the same issue of the paper which 
carried this editorial also carried the following notice: 


"Special Meeting of Persons Interested in 
School Matters 


“There will be a meeting in the Court House at 
Evergreen at 10 oclock A.M.August 29, for the district 
trustees and all citizens interested in Education in 
Conscuh County. Since coming into office it has taken 
me some time to Samiliarize myself with the work, and 
to make plans and policies to be followed. at this 
meeting, I wish to make it clear to every citizen and 
tax payer of the county my plans for a istration of 
this office, and at the same time give facts for the 
financifg of the schools this year. 


"There has been so much detrimental propaganda spread 
throughout the county, ami so many misleading statements 
made by certain politicians, who are not interested in 
education or in anything else that means betterment of 
present conditions, that I think it necessary to call all . 
those who are interested in education together in a general 
mass meeting and give them the correct information. It. 
shall not be my purpose to keep anything from the public, 
but rather to give all of the information needed to help 
our citizens to form correct ideas and lift ourselves 
over the present orisis. There is no doubt in my mind 
that once the people know the exact condition from an ed- 
ucational standpoint, there wili be no further difficulty. 


"In this meeting, I shall take up the financial con- 
dition and be able ¢o show every man our exact status, and 
give all a clear statement with reference to expenditures, 
of both the general fund and the local three mill tax. 

It is very nocessary for the trustees to be present that 
they may post themselves for the future handling of the 
local tax. We do not want the people kept uninformed, 
but rather wish then to know exactly how the school funds 
Will be expended, and to give them clear information as 
to methods of handling it in the future...” 1 


The Courant cormonted editorially in the next issue: 
"The Courant has been accused by some persons of play=~ 


ing politics in laying the blame for the defeat of the one- 
mill school tax at the door of the County Hoard of 


1.The Courant, Aug. 22, 1928 
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Education ees We enter a solem disclaimer. When this 
paper plays politics, 1% will not be in educational 
matters. The Courant does not want educational affairs 
contaminated in any manner with politics, and no one has 

a right to accuse this paper with improper motives in 

the matter... It is the contention of The Courant that 

the people are entitled to know all about their school 
affairs, since they pay the taxes to keep the schools 
going, and they are not expecting or demanding too much 
of the County Board when they seek full publicity. The 
law makes ample provision for this, and while there is 

no penalty attached for failure to give it, the presump- 
tion is that The Board should obey the full mandate of the 
law ...« From this day on, The Board should take the people 
into their confidence fully and freely, and when this is 
done, The Courrant has no fear as to the results of an 
election on the levy of a iocal school tax in this oounty."> 


At the mass meeting held at Evergreen, Auguat 29, 1925, 
Superintendent Hanks expleined in detail the operation of the 
county school systems He disoussed at length the issues of 
the recent campaign saying, in part: 


‘In answer to some of the statements made by the 
people who are not definitely informed, I wish to make 
the following statements; You have heard that there ere 
enough funds in the county treasurt to pay an average 
salary of eighty dollars per month, and have a term of 
eeven months. This is most emphatically incorrect. You 
have also heard that the County Board of Education has 
not a record of all disbursements. This is also incorrect. 
The County Board has a record of all disbursements and 
wishes every man to feel free to come and examine their 
records and ask for any information which they my desire. 
We take the position that we are servants of the publio, 
and while serving the public, we wish every citizen to 
use us ag such ess It is the duty of every citizen to vote 
his convictions without the influence of any outside forcees. 


"The average salary of the teachers in this county is 
about $70 per month. We have some who receive only ¢55 
per month and the highest paid gets $125. They teach 
from four to seven months and have to live for the rest 
of the year on what they make... 80% of the teachers of 
this county have been attending school this year...” 





1.The Courant, August 29, 1923 
2.rbid, Sept. 5, iszs 





TABLE WO. 1D SHOWING PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN THE CONECUH 
COUNTY SCHOOL BULGET YOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1925~24 


Set aside for warrants Beoeesereceoseses $6,000 
Set aside for interest aaccsccvossvconea. 500 
Set aside for back pay FOl] cesecesesess 5,000 
Appropriation for Negro education seesee 6,170 
Appropriation for Evergreen sesecesssess 5,500 
Appropriation for heres Fae Sohool ee6 1,000 
Appropriation for Voo. Education eeseses 1,000 
Superintendent's salary cecsersegesceese 1,800 
Stenographer’s Galavy cesovccecescsseese 900 
aoeete Board ape dosseeyvae Seimei. oan 

oun Demens ON AZOUG sesevessseaes 

ae ? Tatal $87,c28 


State appropriation esscccussnsenvececes §37 602,75 
County three-mill-tax Sceegeereseeereneen ® ry 


ete wesatem = ora tae Lb hE LE idol 925,022.92 
chers* pay ro. per mon 
7 er BALANGG veecses Lp LaBeOL 


OB sesveces t . 


Commenting on the results of the one-mili tax election o 
several weeks before, Superintendent Hanks said: ; 


“In losing the resent oneemill election, we lost 
between six and seven thousami doliers per year,’ and 
-4n addition lost the revolving fund which last year 
emounted to four thousand, three hundred dollars. This 
means a total loss to the county of about $22,000 
which means that the , Cet term Will be shortened one 
and one~half months.” 

Several days later, on the 7th of September, 1923, Repre- 
sentative Sanders introduced House Bill 986, the object of 
which was "To require the County Board of Education of Coneouh 
County, Alabama, to publish the minutes of its proceedings at 
each regular, special and adjourned meeting, 6to." 8 On the 


20th of the same month, the vote was taken in the House and 


1.The Courant, Sept. 5, 19 
2.The House Journal, 1925, VoL e2, 9.1912 
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and the bij. passed 60-0." fhe Senate then received the 
bill and sent it to committee where it later 4iea® Ite 
sponsors believed it would not now be necessary, 
The threatened short school term cxeated what almost 
amounted to consternation. People took a renewed interest 
in schools. Some of the teachers sponsored movements to encour- 
age the patrons to supplement the funds and mike it possible 
for the schools to continue. This interesting letter was 
published: ) 
"Zditor the Courant: SLES . 
"I appeal to the citizens of Conecuh County asking 
you, do you not think it a broad mistake, voting out the 


one-mill sohool tax, believing you favoreé the school . 
hae Me you would have had an explanation of disbursements 
o 


pay for educating in oltizenship. The young man or ledy 
who is qualified and worthy of trust is the State's 
best asset. I could not parse "Peter’s Cap" in grammar, 
but shortening the school term clearly indicates we are 
ebbing for the lost corner, Let us organize a club in 
each school district to stamp out illiteracy by furnish- 
ing the widows and orphan children in school books and 
enforce the compulsory sohool law. We envite the 
citizens of Conecuh county to cooperate for better schoolse. 
special invitation to men with big beards and high fore- 
heads, who have a willingness to put their shoulder to 
the wheel and let the turn be for good schools. 
Castleberry, Alabama. & 
V.Poole* 


During the early part of August, 1924, the first indi- 
cations of a change in public opinion, due to Superintendent 
Hankts policy, was evidenced. Districts 36, 48, and 54 


voted favorably on the three-mill distriot tax. The vote was;° 
District For Against 
58 Unanimous 0 
48 29 5 
12 4 


54 
erhe House Journal,1925, Vole®. peZSS 
&.The Senate Journal, 1925,Vol ZepeZ01l2 


ae 


3.the Courant, 0ote 17,1920 


4eibid, NOV.e21,1923 
S.Ibid, July 9,1924 
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One week later the entire county again voted on the one- 
mill tax. For several weeks prior to the eleetion, & planned 
campaign had gone forward. or example, in the issue of 
July 50, 1924, The Courant had four editorials on the subject 
of education. The people were urged to vote for the tax. 
They were assured that only 534 of the money received from the 
tax Would be paid by local vesidents, The remainder would 
be paid by “the rich corporations.” One of the editorials 
appealed to the voters on the cround that all of the neighbor- 
ing counties were enjoying the tax, and concluded with the 
invitation, "Come on, Boys” | | 

The results of the first election were reversed, the vote 
being 575 for the tax and 298 against ttt 

It micht be interesting to note the course of consolidation 
during the ensuing five years in those districts which voted 
for the one-mill tax and in those districts which voted against 
it. | 

The reader will recall, page 172that many people in 
Coneouh County were dissatisfied over the fact that while 
taxes were getting higher pohool terms were getting shorter, 
and the teachers were being peid less than before. To the 
individual who did not stop to consider the rapid inorease 
in school population, the need for more and larrer buildings, 
the inoreased number of teachers, and the miltiplying functions 
of the schools, some of the criticisms of the press might 
have been misleading. There follows a quotation from the 
Montgomery Journal and a reply from the Brundige News, both 

ethe Couran’, Augus a 
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wore copied by The Courant;4. 


"How About IT? 

"That, ten years ago, when "Bill" Feagin was guperinten~ 
éent of Bducation, four men took gare of the details of 
that Department and now it requires all of the time of 
twenty-four, which goes to show that Alabama is "Some 
Pumpkin” along educational lines these dayB «s.eses That, 
the entire staff of the edusational department has been 
kept quite busy and on the go since the commencement season 
opened eeee”’= Montgomery Journal 


“a friend asked us,"How About IT?" Have the efficiency and 
benefits of the schools increased in a ratio of 24 to 4? 
At an average salary of $100 per month, each four men would 
draw $4,800 from the treasury to say nothing of perquisites, 
twenty would draw on the basis of $24,000. fo the benefits 
and efficiency of the system demand such an enormous expen . 
diture for help? Do they create a necessity for it? Let 
the tax payer answer the question."&3- Brundige News 
‘Three months later ceme this report: "The total receipts for 
the State of Alabama to the end of the year were $15,450,726,65, 
During the same time, Alabama appropriated for education 
$5,472,497,01. Over forty percent of the total revenue was 
spent on schools which demonstrates that Alabama is doing the 
best she can for her schools and colleges, with present financial 
resources .” 2 
The effort, however, did not measure up to the insistent 
demands of teachers and other interested persons for additional 
school funds. Better trained teachers were demanded by the 
people, while at the same time the low salaries failed to 
attract many capable persons to the professiog. The teachers 
themselves assumed the leadership in the fight for more funds. 
At a meeting in February, 1922, the Conecuh County teachers 


susgested placing the following recommendations before the 


bama Education Association: 
eine Courant, May 51, 1922 
i ihe courant Auge 30, 1922 
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iThat effective Legislation for the solution of school 
problems be fostered by the association. 
2,That better salaries be provided for teachers. 
S.That more sohools be consolidated. 
4.That an appeal for national ald be made. 
5.That inoreased revenues be provided, 
6.That better trained teachers de demanded. 
7.That a change be made in @lementary sohool texta. 
&.That physical examinations for every aehool child be 
provided by the establishnent of a health department. 
9.That athletioca be made cleaner. 
10.That the Alabama Education Asso@fation provide for the 
services of a full-time paid secretary. 
1l.That text books be more efficiently handled by the State. 
12.That books necessary for teachers be reduced in price. 1 
Ghis list. indicates the trend of edusational thought. Here, 
fox the first time, we find mantion of athletics and a Health 
Department in a teacher's meeting in Conecuh, These were 
significant developments, growing in part out of the experience 
in the recent war, when the fact,was Giscovered that many 
young americans wore physically unfit. 3 
_In tthe meantime, the School Improvement Associations in 
several comunities in the county had been accomplishing a 
great deal. In January, 1920, a mass meeting had been called 
by the citizens of Castleberry for the purposs of considering 
2 
the possibility of building a new grammar school. At this 
meeting the citizens decided to attempt to raise $15,000 for 
the purpose and appointed a committee to that end. The com- 
mittee was composed of J.¥.Thurmond, P.M.Skinner, §.A.White, 
and J.P.Bagget. They were to consider ways and means. 
Approximately one month later, February,1920, an article 


appeared in The Courant” praising the work being done at 


The. Courant, Valse, Lenk. La eS Gk 
2.tbia, Jane 7,1920 
3th, Febell, 1920 
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Junior High, the new school which had been built through the 
united efforts of the people in the ut.Zion, Effie and Holly 
Grove copmunities. This school provided junior high school 
work for children of these communities, and also for the | 
pupils from the Beasley and Stinson schools. 310,000 was to. 
be invested here. At Flat Rock, a three room building, con- 
structed at a cost of about $4,000 was provided for junior 
high school work. Belleville aleo received a junior high 
school, as did Lenox. Both of these latter schools boasted 
departments of vocational agriculture Fae 
fhe citizens of Evergreen held a mass meeting in February, 
1920, to consider the ereotion of an elementary school building. 
They determined upon a one-story, hrick vancer structure to 
contain seven olass rooma, one manual training room, an auditor- 
tum, an office and a Library.” Commenting editorially in an 
article headed “Impetus in School Building in conecuh,” ‘The 
Courant observed: | 
"eee Evergreen is particularly fortunate in seouring the 
site for the building, that is as nearly ideal as would be 
possible to secure anyshere in the entire town. It is centra 
Gentrally located, a beautiful spot of ground overlooking 
a large portion of the tow, and near enough to the railroad 
to attract the attention of passersby On passenger trains. 
The building, we believe, will be so modern in all its 
appointments, and ornate in its appearance that even chronic 
rhe eee will find nothing to grumble about when it is 
ishe 
“The Courant also rejoices With and congratulates the 
people of the other communities at the early construction 
of school buildings adequate to their several needs. But 
The Courant {eo optimistic enough to believe that this only 
marke the beginning of an era of school building of a 


modern type in our county. With the coming of a system of 
good roads, unprecedented activity in the construction of 





1.The Courant, July 4, 1925 
2.Tbid, Feb. 11, 1920. 
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setehang atta entutdas then oF tote tae 
in town and rural communities .“2 ee 
On October 2, 1920, the dirt was broken for the new 
building at Evergreen.” ‘Three years later, a School Improve- 
ment Association was formed there in order to expedite the 
building. All stores and other places of business were 
closed for the first meeting, which took place in august, 
1923. The first officers of the organization were, rs. 
E.E.Newton, President; R.C.Bozeman, Vice-President; and 
urs. W.H. Wild, Secretery-Treasurer. % Im January, 1924, 
the school xas opened for the first time in the new building* 
Prof. 8.G.Bozeman was the principal. . 

(Im the meantime, a now building had been built at Bermida. 
What was probably the first Parent-Teacher Association, by 
that name, in Conecuh County was organized to equip this 
nermuca school.” Two years later the following statement 
appeared in an article issued by the National Parent-Teacher 

Assootation:° 


"No improvement in school conditions is poss ible 
until a strong public opinion approves and demands i%% 


A strong public opinion at Castleberry demanded that 
something be done to relieve the crowded condition in the 
pohool at that place. The $15,000 school building project 
at that place had been abandoned for the time being, and in 
1921, the citizens determined to add two new rooms to the 


014 build . the feun Council contributed 31,000 and a 
1.The Courant, Foabe il, 1920 4-2be6 Jane2Z, 1924 

Ze d, 00%e,1920 6. ’ March, 25, 1921 
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finance committee, which consisted of Mrs. S.M.Castleberry, 
7.W. Thurmond and P.M.Skimner, was appointed to raise another 
$1,000. With this money the two rooms were to be added, 

and a dormitory was to be built at Conecuh County High School, 
at Castleberry.* Yhe School Improvement Association at 
Cantisberry began to function with renewed zeal. 

In addition to the School Improvement and Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Concouh County, other fraternal organizations 
came to the aid of schools. The one of these which burned 
with the hottest flame and seemed eventually to have burned 
itself out, was the Ku Klux Klan. Ss 

The Klan wis supposed to represent 4 revival of the 
organization which had functioned so effectively during the 
Gays of Reconstruction. I% would be impractical to attempt 
to discuss its motives and organization here, except in its 
relation to schools and the training for citizenship in 


—=! 


Conecune 

one of the chief pleas which the Klan seemed to make 
was on the ground that it stood for 100% Americanism. Its 
members pled for better churches, better schools, and better 
citizense It was understood in some quarters that the 
initiation fee to the organization was 710 per person. 

One of the first public appearances that the Klan made 
in Conecuh was at Castleberry. <A revival meeting was in 


progress at Castleberry in the Methodist church in 1924. The 
qe eaies reap nent aera aa LENT LE SLI DDS LE OT 
1.The Courant, March 2, 1921 
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newspaper account of what ocoured is given: » 


"During the devotional services, just before the 
sermon, on last Thursday night, fifteen mysterious 
_ Tigures, clad in hoods and white robes, appeared at 
the door of the church, and without speaking a word, 
marched in single file up the aisle to the pulpit and 
handed Mr. Haskew a iarge envelope, and started to 
file out, when Mre Haskew requested them to remain — 
for a few minutes while he examined the contents of the 
envelope, and read the letter therein, a copy of which 
is hereby enclosed and is as follows; 


"To Local and Visiting Fastors, 
Castleberry, Alabawa. . 
Greeting: 
"The Conecuh County Xu Klux Klan, wishing to show 
its appreciation of your splendid efforts and that of 
your co-workers, takes this occasion and method of 
giving assurance to you of our most hearty cooperation. 
"As an organization, we stand for better homes, better 
churches and sohools. We want and need a Christian : 
citizenship; a citizenship that atanda for high ideals; 
@ citizenship educated for a broad life of uns&lfish 
service. Once we secure such ideal conditions, then 
we shall realize an increased civic pridg; and a better 
community spirit; we shall see laws enforced and clean 
county, state and national politics. 
ie have three great agencies through which we hope 
to realize our great purpose, namely; the home, shurch 
and schools, Therefore, we as representatives citizens, 
wish again to thank you for your splendid service, 
"Enclosed find twenty dollars, ; 
Yours ITSUB, 
Konecuh Kounty Klan No.74, 
Realm of Ala.,Knights of 
The Ku Klux Klan. 
(Seal) 


"after reading the lettey,Mz. Haskew, in words of 
Visible emotion, assured the visitors of his appreciation 
for the sentiments contained in the communication, and 
of his hearty cooperation with them in the work they 
were striving to accomplish".....The fifteen mysterious 
figures then filed out and disappeared mysteriously 
dnto the moonlizht, as the entire congregation,standing, 
Bang "Americal" 1 


The Klan contributed liberally to educational causes. 
——— cemnimmniammmmneteneamiesiamietinanatadactemmmecesneaamaamaa teeta tat laa iaraataai aaa eiaamatia eee 


1.The Courant, Feb. 27, 1924 
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Many young people were experiencing difficulty in school | 
because they were unsble to purchase books. ‘This mumsitem 
appeared on page 1 of The Courant: 


"(The County Superintendent of Hduéation requests us to 
print the letter below; addressed to him, Which is self- 
explanatory}. . 


"pear Sir: 


"Recognizing the splendid efforts and work being 
fone for the cause of education, and at the same time 
wishing to show our approval of the same; we are placing 
at the bank an account to be used by you in furnishing 
books to those who are unable to buy them for themselves. 
This fund to be used at your discretion and in cases where 
you are sure the recipients aro worthy. 

"our organization stands for public cducation and 
wishes to thank the teachers for the spkendid work being 
done and to encourage them to keep up their efforts fo 
promote our public seohool system, which we think means . 
the foundation and perpetuation of our Democracy. Many > 
unknown forces are at work to undermine our government 
but if our public schoo], system succeeds in carrying out 
its high ideals these undermining forces will be destroyed 
and our Democracy preserved. 


"Yours for Education, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Realm of Conecuh County." 1 
The teachers were requested, in accordance with the above, 
to send in lists of all children in their sohools who were in 
need of books but unable to buy theme iach of these lists 
had to be approved and signed by the district trustees. The 
letter was reag@ in the sohools in order that the children 
might know that the books were boing donated by the Klan, and 
in order that they might report needy cases Which were unknown 


to the teachers. 7 


1.The Courant, Dec. 24, 1924 
2qybid. 
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The fact that many members of the Roman Catholic church 
patronized their om rather than the public schools, caused 
Some members of the Khatn to charge them with “Unamericanism." 
The Courant published a long article on "Catholic vs Protestant 
Schools. It was quite bitter and calculated to stix up even 
greater prejudice. An extract from one of a series of letters 
written to the same paper is quoted below: 


".e.eand when he (the Pope) issues the edict that all 
of our public schools shall be banished and that our 
children shall be educated in our parochial schools, and 
bow down and worship him as the only true and living God, 
and when his blackerobed leacherous and beastly servants isx 
tell us that our mothers and Wives are concubines ani : 
our children are bastards unless our marriage vows are 
administered by one of them, and when I see erected in 
the midst of this free and liberty-loving South, a 
college whose purpose is to educate 1,000 negro catholic 
priests, whose business it will be to scatter their 
hollish propaganda throughout the race to further educate 
them in rapine anc murder, every red corpusocle in my 
Veins Becomes Klannisht @orvneeceseoece 

*and now in conclusion, I want to aay that the line 
is being tightly drawn, and every man W sooner or later 
have to get on one side or the other. I say to the man 
who lines up with the Klan and stays hitched, may the God . 
of the Universe Bless Him, but the man who prefers to | 
stay on the other side and serve the Pope by cursing the 
Ku Klux Flan, may the creator of all things pity and hel 
him for we can't" 


"A KLANSMAN* 


It becomes somewhat difficult to reconcile such a point of 
view with that expressed in the letter to the preacher at 
Castleborry, wherein was stated, “Be want eee a citizenship 
educated for a broad life of unselfish service.” 

Klan parades were held in the Countys Car loads of robed 


men rode the country side, terrifying the negroes, reprimanding 


rE TD 
1.The Courant, Dece 24, 1924 


2 Ibid, July,23,1924 
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some of those whites whose conduct was not altogether a 


with the most acceptable Platonic ideals, and threatening 
dire punishment to all evil-doers who were not members of the 
Klane <A dig K.K.K. revival was held at Evergreen in 1927, 
More than 100 mon joined the organization, bringing its Coenouh 
2 
County membership to more than 600. Within a few months 
the Klan began to lose power, Attorney-General McCall, of 
Alabama, charged the members of the Klan with violating the | 
"principles of order and justice ,"> Its decline was rapid. 
In the day of its power, however, it was a potent factor in 
the educational life of Conecuh County. 

Another organization based upon the ideal of "100% 
Amcricanism"” was the American Legion. It is composed of 
nen who were members of the United States army during the 
Yorld War,1917-18.' One of the “cardinal principles” of that 
Organization is the encouragement of public education. A 
notice in The Courant in 1923 indicates as much: 

"Every member of the American Legion between the ages 
of 21 and 45 should pay the poll tax that is required of 
all who would exercise the full privileges and assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship..+«..-Inportant also 
is the fact that this poll tax money goes direotly into 
the school funds of the county where collected, and the 
American Legion is committed to the cause of public 
education as a great first step towards an enlightened 
Americanism.” 4 

The Legion has never been as spec&uular as the lan in its 
methods, but at every county election involving educational 


issues, it has been found standing side by aide with the 





i1.fhe Courant,April 14, 1927 
2.1bid,April 21, 1927 
4.Ibid, Dec. 12, 1923 
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foraes favoring better schools, The various Posts in the 
county have gone quietly about their work of helping the 
needy send their children to school. The organization has 
grown until practically every ex~service man in Conecuh County 
is a member, It ie a powerful force for better achools. 

Before beginning the discussion of consolidation of sohools, 
i% will be well to consider vory briefly a few pertinent 
statistics, The echool census of 1924 showed the following 
factse In Alabama, there were 805,179 ohildren of school age. 
Of this number, 494,715 were white and 508,464 were colored, 
In Conecuh County, there were 8, S54 ohildren of school age. 
Of this number, 4,156 were white and 5,788 were colored. In 
1925 the school census showed an inorease in the number of 
children in Conecuh of 3.6%. At the same time, the school 
enrollment had inoreased by 18.2%. 2 tm the State as a whole, 
in 1925, there were 650,00@ children in 6, 400 schools.” In 
Coneowh County, there were 5,972 children enrolled in 93 
sehools.* Most of the negro schools were on&S-teacher affairs, 
while the nunber of one-teacher white schools Was the smallest 
in that section of the State, there being 186 teachers in 56 
schools.” 

Because of the lack of sufficient funds, 1S Alabama counties 
were forced to cut their school terms for the year 1924-25 
even below those of the previous year.® Conecuh was not one 


of these. Her school term averaged five months which was one 


I.ihe Courant, Oct. 15,1924 5.The Courant, Nov.11,1925 
2.Tbid,Aug. 9, 1925 6.tbid, March 18,1926 


Ks) Ibid, Sept. 23, 1925 
4.innual Report, Supt, of Ed. 1925 
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month more than the year before. The county newspaper 
carried several editorials on the subject of school terms. 
An excerpt is quoted; 
"There is resentment over the short school term. 
It is hard to get the people to understand that sohool 
revenue is not keeping pace with the growth of school 
population.” 

Unfortunately it was the rural school that suffered most, 
because practically all the schools in the larger towns 
continued on funds furnished by the tewnspeople. Many of 
residents of rural districts took advantage of this fact to 
Bay that the Boards of Education were taking money aWay from 
country schools to run town schools. This sentiment created 
a@ great deal of ill-feeling/ which politicians were not slow 
to capétalize even though they knew it to be untrue. 

The Courant waged a valiant fight for better rural sohools. 
"He have almost lost sight of the fact that the rural school 
is the backbone of the State and Nation", said one editorial.” 
At other times pleas were made for better teachers and for 
more adequate supervision of rural sohools. It Was also 
pointed out that the farm boy was getting less education than 
any other group of children in the country.” 

In August, 1925, another county-wide three-mill election 
was held, The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the tax, 
being 642 for and 235 against. Education was again the par- 


amount issue. Editorials demanded more money and further 


consolidation for gohools.* The consolidation idea had 


I.The courant, Maroh 4, 1929 SeIbid, July 29, 1925 
2.1bid,Maroh 18, 1025 — ere : 
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grown by leaps and bounds by 1925. Near the end of that year 
@ strong article appeared in The Courant demanding that pensole 
idation take place and that better teachers be employed.’ 1% 
should not be assumed that this ms the unanimous sentiment, 
but it was the sentiment of the more progressive communities. 

A great many individuals spoke with nostalgic fervor about 
"The Little Red School House ." They piatured the little build- 
ing, located amid sylvian and idyllic surroundings, peopled by 
an Carlisr and superior generation of ohildren of which they 
had been a part. In blissful retrospect, they saw the gentle, 
kind, and gifted teacher seated before the group, with a Blue 
Back Speller in one hand and a limber switch in tho other, 
reading or rapping as the ocoasion seemed to demand. Nothing 
seoured their interest and vote as did a reference to the "good 
old days." Naturally, those individuals who were interested 
in obtaining favors, generally played upon those memories. 
This was true in most cases except those in which educators 
were themselves concerned. Be it said to the credit of most 
of the educators in Conecuh County that they believed in progress. 
This was particularly true of County Superintendent M.A.Hanks, 
who encouraged and worked for consolidation, even though he 
knew that in some instances it was not the popular thing to do. 
In this movement, he had the support of all school-minded people, 
as well as that of the county papere 

An editorial, somewhat typical of those which came out 


shortly after Distriot Noel had voted for consolidation in the 


eae UAe RENEE AT TST 
1.The Courant, Oot. 21, 1925 
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Junior High School, is quoted, in part: 

“The move toward the elimination of "the litple red 
school house" with its one room and two atmospheric 
outhouses has been rapid in recent years. The building 
of good roads has speeded consolidation in school 
districts with modern buildings and motor busses to carry 
the children to school, Some 290,000 children in the 
United States were transported last year."2 

In Conecuh County, during the same year,1924, $2,055 was 
spent on transportation of elementary pupils, and $575 on 
the transportation of high school pupils.” ‘The elementary 
children were usually taken to a two or three teacher school. 
The only high school in the county served by a bus at that 
time was The State Secondary Agricultural School, at Evergreen, 
Bus lines for elementary schools ran to Belleville, Annex, 
Flat Rock, Junior High, Lenox, and Repton. 

Early in April 1927, the trustees of the Brooklyn, 
MoCreary, Paul, Horton, Mt. Horeb and Johnstonville schools 

. considering the 
met in the superintendent's office for the purpose of /08= | 
solidating these schools. At this meeting,the trustees agreed 
that consolidation should take place. They planned to erect 
an eight-room building which would accomodate three or four 
hundred pupils. The next step was to determine the location. 
Brooklyn, the largest of the several comuunities, and an old 
county sohool center, put in a very strong bid, as did the 
enthusiastic citizens of other communities. An article from 
Brooklyn commented: 
"The people of the community are Very enthusiastic 


over the prospect of having the school in their midst, which 





1.The Curant,July 16, 1924 
2.Annual Report, Supt, of Eds, 1924,p.105 
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will efford their children equal opportunitics to 
those now enjoyed by the children in larger towns and 
oities. This will be made possible through the con- 
solidation which will enable them to secure better 
qualified teachers and better equipment. Already a 
large part of the money necessary to ereot the building 
has been subseribed and fram the reports coming in, 
the whole amount will soon be raised. 
"No child will be more than 30 minutes from school. 
The new busses used by the county board are safe in 
ia way, and will protect the children from cold and 
Paeille 
"The people of the section are to be congratulated 
on taking this forward step «+s No doubt other projects 
in Conecuh County similar to thie will be announced soon 
and certainly the sooner the better. The day of the 
one or the two teacher school ia fast passing and no 
longer can a student in such a school cope With one yho 
can attend a good, modern, consolidated school +.” 


Brooklyn was greatly interested, made the best offer, 
and secured the school. Mr. S.5.Sanders, epresentative 
in the State assembly from Conecuh, donated a ten~acre site, 
the value of which was placed at 91,000. Mr. E.N.Amos, one 
of the most substantial citizens in the county, donated $1,000 
in ieett? An additional $6,000 had to be raised. The ladies 
of Brooklyn organized, and immediately pledged $1,000. Com- 
mittees were appointed to work in other acmacnsSiee ant Ina 
few weeks, the necessary funds had been raised. By September 
1, 1927, the contract for the building had been let to J.u. 
Marley for the awa of $12,925.52." 

On the 19th of September,1927, the consolidated school 
at Brocklyn opened in the old building, but before the year 
was out, they had moved into the handsome new eight-room 


brick vaneer building. The first principal of this consolidated 


* courant, Apr : 
2elbid, May 9, 19327 
Seibid, May 12, 1927 
4.ibid, Sept. 1, 1927 
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gchool was Williem MN. guglish from Elba, Alabama. He was 
assisted by Miss Battie Johnson, Miss Gladys amos, Mise 
wabel Sanders, Mra, Mae B. Carr and Mrs. S.B.Rabun.- the 
enrollment was 145 the first daye 

Five days before the school opened at Brooklyn, a vote 
was taken to determine whether or not the other four districts 
wished to join in the Brooklyn consolidation. Horton had 
already dropped out. Brooklyn electors polled the heaviest 
vote, 58-0, in favor of the consolidation. Mr. Horeb, and 
MoCreary schools gave handsome majorities for the consolidation. 
In Johnstonville, the vote was 6 to 5 in favor. In Paul, the 
xeal opposition arose, the vote being 19 for and 50 against 
consolidation.” Im view of the fact that the majority of 
the districts had voted “yea” the County Board thought that 
they would simply abandon the school at Paul also. This they 
did not do. The patrons refused to send their elementary 
sohool children away from home. They stated that they had 
agreed to a Junior-Senior High School consolidation, and they 
wanted to send the high school students to the new school, but 
that it must be understood that they were not in favor of 
sending their younger children “that far from home." fhe 
distance was slightly more than five miles. Very soon an 
impasse seemed to have been reached. The Board did not wish 
to operate an additional school. The patrons did not wish 
their elementary school removed. The patrons won and the 


®lomentary school remained at Fraul. 





1.The Courant,Sept. 22, 1927 
Bathidasy. eo 
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At Annex, in the northern part of Goneouh county, a 
‘New consolidated junior high school, built on the State 44 
Plan Was ready for occupancy by the fall of 1927. This 
school resulted from the consolidation of Annex, Bethel, 
Tisdale, and Kendrick. About the same time, @ school built 
On a similer plan was located midway between Mt. Zion and 
. Burnat Corn. This school was given the name Fair~-Nel-Son, 
the name being derived from the names of several of the 
schools Which were consolidated there. These were the 
Fairfield, Purnell and Roberson sohools. 

In the meantime, Sehool Diatrict Noel, the firat con- 
solidated school district in the county, composed of the 
Holly Grove, Effie and Mt. Zion communities, began to con- 
sider the desirability of a consolidated Hlementary-Junior- 
Senior School instead of the junior high school which they 
then had. By September 27, 1928, a substantial nine-room 
frame building had been built. It contained an auditorium, 
a library, and a principal's office in addition to the nine 
Class rooms. One room was equipped for vocational home ag 
economics. The Old junior high sohool building was used 
for a vocational agriculture building. The new school 
opened in September 1928, with an enrollment of over 200 
students. J.2.Dykes from Clio, Alabama, was the first 
Princsipale 

Superintendent M.A.Hanks and Mrs. J.R.Taylor chose the 


name for this school, which before 1950 was by far the largest 
Bingle school in the county. The name originated was"Lyeffion."” 
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It was formed from syllables from each of the three schools 
which first formed the consolidated district, Holly Grove, 
Effie, and Mount zion.* 

In addition to the three schools danannene the newly 
colsolidated, Lyeffion, took care of the students from the 
Beasley, Stinson, Skinnerton, Midway, Booker and Brooks schools. 

fo Repton, in the western part of the county, were 
brought the Ivey, Gunter, Lee, Baggett, Bermuda, Lenox, Range 
and Ossierfield pupils of junior or senior high school standing.” 
The first four schools mentioned in this group also had their 
@lementary pupils transported to Repton. 

Both the Coneouh County High School at Castelberry and 
the State Secondary Agricultural Sohool at Evergreen had 
several busses transporting high school pupils. Not until 
the early part of the next period, however, 1950-1958, were 
the consolidations effected which most concerned these two 
schools. This situation will be further discussed in the 
following chapter. 

Yhere have been many arguments both pro and con on the 
question of cons@idation in Conecuh County. It is certain 
that consolidation has greatly altered not only the type of 
instruction, but the attitudes of the pupils as well. Certainly 
the school set-up in the county is vastly different. It will 
be recalled that in 1912 (see Table page ) there were 
65 white schools averaging about 4 months per year. About 


90% of these were one-teacher schools.” By the latter part 


I.The Courant, sept. 27,1900 
2.ibid, Oct. 30, 1950 
3 Annual Report, Supt. of Zd., 1912, p92 
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of 1929, there were 56 white schoola in the county, all 
of them graded. of these, 15 were one~teacher schools. 
The schcol term averaged more than seven months. 

In 1923, the county operated three schoob busses, 
which transported 108 pupils. By 1930, there were 32 
busses, each traveling approximately 16 miles per day. 

They transported 1, 564 students. By 1930, every ohild 

in the county with the exception of those in two communities, 
could attend a high school and return to his home for the 
night. 

In 1923 the value of all school buildings in the 
gcounty was $81,575 and the equipment was valued at £12,675. 
After the consolidation program had been effeoted in part, 
that 1s by 1930, the buildings were valued at $175,760 
while the equipment was worth 322,515. 

During the same period, 1923-30, the effects of con- 
solidation could be observed in the higher types of teacher- 
training demanded. In 1925, there were 126 white teachers 
in Coneouh, six of whom were college graduates, eleven 
normal graduates, and the remainder had little professional 
training. By 1930 there were 108 teachers in the white 
schools, 13 of whom were college graduates, 47 normal school 
eraéuates, and all of the others With one or more years of 
professional training.> | 

Some of the arguments advanced in favor of sonsolidation 


were: 


1.Cconsolidation makes it possible for the county to 
furnish more comfortable, sanitary and modern school 


er LE ILL ESE LED 
1.The Courant, Oct. 30,1950 
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buildings © 


2.The county can adequately equip a few buildings, whereas 
it could not afford to furnish such eqkipment for every 
small communitye = 


S.Consolidation brings the children from various localities 
together, and in this way they obtain a broader view of 
life, becoming more social and cooperative. 


4.Under the system of consolidation, fower teachers can 
handle larger classes. Teachers with better training can 
be demanded, ‘ 


5.Consdlidation makes a longer achool term possible. (This 
argument was not always valid). 


The argusents advanced in opposition to consolidation were; 


1.Consd@iidation destroys the local community. The school 
building is the center of comunity interest, and when 
that is removed, the interest is centered avay fram the 
community. 


2.School busses are dangerous. This Was said to be 
especially true when small children were transported 
for long distances. 


S.Larger boys and girls riding close together on crowded 
busses are subject to temptations of an immoral nature. 
They do and say improper things. The smaller children 
are influenced by them. 


4.Many parents objected to consolidation on the grounds 
that it was too expensive to dress their ohildren for 
attendance at a consolidated school, whereas they could 
wear “work olothes” in the local community. 


5.Children in a larger sohool are subject to a creat many 
more temptations than are those in a smaller school. 
They “learn more meanness" because they have the cambined 
experiences of the whole group. 
6.The children in the town schools “look down upon those 
from the country." This creates inferiority complexes 
on the one hand, and superiority complexes on the other. 
The effort to bring avout consolidation in Conecuh did, 
hovever, have its moments. There Was, for example, the letter 


written to the Governor of the State by a citizen of one of the 
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~ With « large playeround for children and all madern conveniences in the building, the Repton consolidated 


the elimination of other schools. No. 2, old Johnetenville school, No. 3, old McCreary school, and Ne. 4, old high school is « model of consolidations, showing the value of them. No. 2 is the elementary school at Repten, 
Brooklyn school, were eliminated. Note the dilapidated condition of the eliminated buildings now in use. No. 3 is the old Ivey school, no longer in use and No. 4 is the vld Cunter scheol, alse eliminated. 


| ~ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT CASTLEBERRY [ MODERN EVERGREEN CITY SCHOOL 
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Picture Number one, of the above group, shows the modern brick building, a comsoludated school formed by. 

















The elementary school at Castleberry is of frame construction and cares The Evergreen city sched, one of the mont modern educational institu: 


In a shady grove of fascinating beauty i+ the County hich school at 
Note the tome in this section of Seuth Alabama, is one of the most outstamiiog 


wn the rieht of the picture, while in deep center for the grades wot taught in the high school located in that city. 











4 sth beery The achuol 
be dermitery crevted for convenience uf students sae and construction of the building structures ym this community, [tis a credit to Evergreen and Comecuh rounty 
[ CONECUIS ANNEX CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ) [ LARGE LYEFFION CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ] 
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In the center of the above group is the huge building of the Lyefiion consolidated school. Grouped about it 
are some of the buildings that have beee eliminated. They are: No. 2 old Mt Zien school: No 3, eld Junior 
High school; No, 4, old Effie school and No. 5, old Holly Grove school. 





Of modern frame construction, the Annex consolidated school has brought chiidrea from one of two teacher 
institutions together, giving them greater facilities of education. No. 2 shuws the old Tiadale school, Na 3 shows 
= view of the vid Kendrick school and No. 4 1s @ picture of the old Bethel school The three where eliminated 
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communities which was greatly opposed to consolidation. The 
poard had ordered consolidation anyway. He closed his appeal 
to the Governor with this phrase," Siri Siri Savet oh Save! 
Our Schoolt* It should be mentioned that "Our School” was a 
single room wreek, poorly ventilated, except by the cracks in 
the walls, floor and ceiling. There was no equipment. The 
proposed consolidation would take the pupils to a new brick 
building, splendidly equipped with solence laboratories, library, 
excellent lighting, ventilation and heating, with inside dring~ 
ing founts, and modern inside sanitary toilets. 
In many instances public opinion changed in the direotion 
of consolidation, ‘There is, for example, the case of one 
community leader who greatly objected to the little school in 
his community being consolidated with the school in a near-by 
town, He opposed it before the Gounty Board of Education, con- 
Cluding his speech in a fit of anger, crying, “It's wrong, 
Wrong, Wrong!" Despite his objection the school was consolidated. 
His daughter attended the newly consolidated school and made a 
fine record, Several years a false rumor was circulated to the 
effect that the little school was to be resumed in the conmunity. 
The same man appeared before the Board and pled with equal fervor 
for the consolidated school. 
It appears safe to say that in no case where consolidation 
has been effeoted would any of the communities wish now to 
have the Little one-teacher schools resumed, 
Several interesting elections occurred during the era. 
| County Superintendent M.A.Hanks, who had been appointed by the 





1.Dr.#.L.Xelly, Personal Interview. 
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Board of Education in 1925 to succeed Superintendent WeRe 
Bennett, ran for the position in 1924 when it was again made 
elective. He was opposed by Prof. W.W.Watts. The vote was, 
Hanks 997; Tatts, 586.4 again in 1928, Mr. Hanks was a 
candidate, opposed by Prof. J.B.Murphy, former principal of 
Coneouh County High School at Castleberry. The vote was Hanks, 
1428; Murphy, 1082." 

State school finances became involved during the latter 
part of this period. State revenues declined. By January, 
1927, Governor Graves{ planned an Buergency 6chool Bill. He 
asked the legislature to appropriate $600,000 to lengthen the 
School term. This monoy had to be borrowed. The proposed 
bill passed the House with only two dissenting votes. In the 
Senate it was unaninouss” Conecuh's share was $9,974,97. 
The question of the Constitutionality of the measure arose, 


. Governor 


The Supreme Court held the aot constitutional. 
Graves observed: 


"The fight of my life is won. The little freckle-faced 
children will get seven months school this year." § 


In august 1927, the legislature passed on an act which 
authorized a vote on a constitutional amendment that would 
permit the State to issue $20,000,000 worth of bonds, the 
proceeds from the sale of which would go for the erection of 


sghool buildings.” "The matter was presented to the people 





1.The Courant, May 21, 1924 
2eioid, vay 17,1928 

5.1 5 Jane 20, 1327 
4.Ibid, Yebe 10, 1927 
Seibid, 

6.Alabama Acts, 1927,pp.501-5 
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in an intelligent manner and as fully as was possible 


with the means at hand. ‘Oryanized opposition developed, 
however, and a campaigh of antagonism , intensive and 
extansive in character, resulted in the defeat ‘of the neasure}" 
In Conecuh County the vote was 647 for the issue and 868 
against 14t.” ‘The vote did not indicate that the people 

were turning against the support of public education, but 

that they wore opposed to the State going further into debt. 

It must be said, however, that the Opposition was aided to 
some extent by the old anti-consolidation forces and,according 
to popular belie?, "the moneyed interestsa."— 

Sohool books again became an iesue in 1927. “The Book 
Trust" had long been a bug-a-boo which politicians were wont 
to ponder, In January of 1027 The Courant carried a head- 
line: "Alabama Fight on Book Frices Opens.” Two sentences 
stated: "Attorney-General Harwell G.Davis preparing éo bring 
suit against American Book Company,” and "Zquality with 
other States demanded after probe.” P 

Ten districts in Coneouh voted on the local district 
three~mil2 tax for schools in 1927. The tax passed by 
large makorities in every case except in District No. 45, 
where it was defeated 10 to Py 

In June 1928, the building which housed the State 
Secondary Agricultural School at Evergreen burned. The 
origin of the fire could not be ascertained. S The 


structure was o14 and built of heart pine, contributing to 


eAllnUAL Report, Supt. OF Bde 1925,p16 
8 the Courant, Jans 12, 1925 é 


bid, Jane 13, 1927 
a. » Sept. 15 and Nove 17, 1927 
5.ibid, June 14, 1928 
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the quickness of the fire. Nothing was saved. 

July Sl, the citizens voted upon a levy for school 
purposes, Five mills were proposed. The vote was decidedly 
in favor of the tax, being 263 for and 46 against the measure, 
A new 14 room Agricultural Building wae planned, the cost 
of which was to be over 260,000.4 

Three other important developments took place in 
Conecuh duringthis era that must be mentioned. In 1927, 

Urs .E.5.Newton was appointed Supervisor of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, the first in the County. Mrs. Newton was thoroughly 
qualified in every way for her work, and under her guidance 
great progress was made in the elementary schools. They 
were standardized and recognized by authorities as being 

- examples of the effectiveness of competent supervision. In 
1928, twenty-two Alabama counties began Child Welfare Depart- 
mente. cConecuh was one of these. Miss Purcell Corley was 
the firet Superintendent of Child Welfare in Consouh.” 

Under the new school code, effective Oot.l, 1927, every child 
between the ages of 7-16 was required to attend school. iIn 
1928, the Conecuh County Health Department Was organized. 

Dre ZeLeKOlly from Repton, who for 14 years had been a pro=- 
gressive member of the County Board of Education, Was chosen 
as the first Health officer.” Under Dr. Kelly, the County 
Health Department has made valuable contributions to the 


welfare of the zohoo] population. 
Lethe Courant, Ause Bs 1920 


Boghids Sept. Septe 6, 1928 
5.id a 00% 250 51950 
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In 1929, an election was held for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the Centerville, 01d Town, Mt. Union, Cohassett 
and Herbert schools should be consolidated. The vote by 


districts was: * 
District Por Against 
Centerville 13 30 
Old Town 6 0 
Mt .Union 13 29 
Cohassett 17 10 


Herbert $2 -2 


It 4e interesting to note thot the sentiment in these 
districts was sbout evmily divided, No consolidstion 
hes ever been effected in these sever el coamnities in 
the county, wt the exception of the high school s tuden ts. 
These sre transported to #vergreen High Schwl. This is | 
ths only section of Gonecuh County where consolidation has 


not taken place to some extent. 


eee . 


1. The Courant, August 1, 1929 
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Chapter Vi 
Tat ECoND STRUGGLE 


SUAVIVSS AND RECOGNITI OS 
2950-1, 958 


In his Anmisi Report for the year 1950, St te Superintendent 
of Haucsticn Ae F, Hwan stoted; 


",..it is eninentiy proper thet we sogord in this plece | 
6h Gspecial tribute of respoet to Governor Grows, whose 
Gdministrsé ion narke tin h point in eduostiones pro= 
grees in alabom during tho first thirty yeors of this 
ext eeeshS BO turn to the amrocehing oiministreti 

WO must make sure thet there ehall be no turning beck". 


One yeer later, in his Animal Report for 1981, Superintendent 
Hermen wrote: | 


*,, Throughout the netion education bes 1b th blast- 
ing effecte of the economic depression, Alabana hae =: 
not escaped. The finmoid plight of the sohwis snd 
other institutims of the Ste ie well Known. A Tee 
hearsol in deteil of the great disadventeges under which 
tha schoole must now operste scans unneceassry, suffice 
it to observ thet st no other time within tiie generstion 
hos the odministration of educational effairs been ate 
temied by such cariousness. By re@on of th sbaormal. 
econanie situstion, we are fag to fee se never befowm 
with the enormous onf bewildering prodlem of finsneing 
the educetionel sys tea of the Stete*.2 


".,..The unprecedenta 4d onditions chslieng tim patience, 
the fortitude ond th intelligence of ali sho are in any 
way concerned with the edugstion of th youth of ths 

State or who sre in ony messurm responsible for ite ade 
ministretion. That sserifiees and adjustments cf om 

kind or mother may have to be wsde weme insvitstle. gut 
the distress of tin Sti in th yews to came will be 
infinitely more pressing Om the ehemo 4323 bs oum if 3, 
wo boleance ths budsst with tm ignorance of our children," 





Xe AMmuUsl Beport of State Superintendent, 1950, peld 
Be 9 pe2d 
Se 1932, Pd 
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Tusse tro quotca&icns teil the story in parte 46 the close 
of 2026, the sshools in coneguh scomed to be in better cone 
Gition than they had ever been befome 199 brouM fair 
promises but unhappy fulfillmentae 4n tha Timet Places, sore 
floods swipt the river seasions of ths county. At the Lergor 
echools sorwa by busses, Bewklya, Swrgreen, Castlobarry, 
Lyeffiea und Reptoa, flood costitions cut the sttentange t 8 
now low, for recent years St lowt. ALL of ths otter schools 
in the county suffered likewise, espocielly tho om~tescher 
sebools to wich th: pupils bot wb walk, To add to th 
other trouble, sa epideate of influcnse saept trough the sehools. 
Bay children becam discoureged woause they hal lost o much 
tim, end ia consequences stopped going to whook for that oor, 
Becsuses appropriations fa the next echa@l year wera Iosed upon 
attendsace the preceding year, it con be saan thet Coneouh 
wea to suffer fimnolelly, In 198930 tie cocuon sohwl] fund 
wes exhausted softer G3 months, This did not apply to the 
secredi ted hish schools at Zvergrsen, Costlobary omni kspioa, 
The oting institutions ,horuva, w eitaer Corced close ar 
to sontings on looal aipplesent, ost of ths teschare teught 
ths sovenssonth tarm, but received only mom ami bosrd for 
their services, 

ey Kay 1950, the county pmers carried itecs tict we 
flected the econouic aondition, Two of the liwgest bens in 
the county consolidated, Tha Firet National Asnk ond the Feoples* 





de courent,, February 2, 1950 
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Beak of Svargreen morged during te early pert of ey. Their 
totsl resources were owr $1,300,000 ami the ttl deposits 
over $1,000,000.  Peopls bogen t wudere 

In their June meoting, th County Scant of Hevenue efitod 
thst they fouml £t meessemy te nuke retrenchuats. They 
deteraine: & out off tie doyartasate of Hoelth ene ante 
Welé@es and the Fearn md Goms Camonstretion agento. All of 
these egmoiss wre educations] in merseter, Th citizens of 
the county wet in o pags nesting and Genended thet ti Tera 
Denonstvstion Ageat eng th: dealth offieer be rind. 
arrengmente, of o temporary cort, were msde, Tis neva pers 
GATS Aqounts O& these things, vat ade no Oditerial commts, 
except te beacon the toot that such ontion was nocesaarye 

Ghe elcotion fer Govorna took place in augus§ 1950. 
tte pro vious administration was blened wth groas oxtrsa yagen oe, 
Be He Bilicr ws alecte’d on 8 wetrendimcnt platform, As 6On 
oe le entered tie offices of Governcr, ho bogan t “votronch", 
Sines the achols vers not considered "essential functions of 
govstamant”® they suffered undulye 

In th mesantio, at tt teginning a& echool yuer Issi-Si, 
et least om inpioveavnt in the school syaiem in Consouh %a8 
noted. In August of thet year, Urse Je Re taylor wes apoiated 
At tendenes ciate. Ths aouaty reaombored hor it had suffered 






Agua i Ress 8 
4ugnst 34, 1320 
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the pest your tecause of the pwr sttendance tro yews tefore, 
Mee Taylor entered upon hor new duties ot the beginning of 
ths school yesre for the first time, attendencs work in 
- Goneouh County wa systenitized and pleced on 4 w rkohle 
‘pesto. Buch of tho ersdit for thie must go to ure. Teylor 
who lebored Miligently with the problems ond prwbles osees, 
Pring pals of the public schools, scoing th need for 
incidentel funda, mde concated efforts to collect tuition 
fees. In October 1930, Attorney*Generai Cherles heceali 
ruled thet school feos were illegsl. Thres months abi 
the Alobams Suprem Court held thet the fees were 1egele 
Tie oitisens wore slreedy complsining ebout the “high texes for 
schools" ond they resented whet they were plessed to osll “this 
added burden” e 
The first “lord Times* editorial appecred in th goursnt 
October 16, 1080. People were still mdeawring, hoveva, to 
keop up their courogs ond wre attempting © convince themsalves 
that th depression wos of Little importance and would s@n pease 
Gno of the leading bunkers in the county hed this little verse 
published: 
*an old hen bopped upon her perch snd droppei hor cyes to sleep 
I’m full Of vorae ond hepays for I've dios@ both law end voll, 
‘The worus are there,ae always,but I*ve hod t dig likceweess 3 
The educations] forees in tha county end Stote were digging, 
but the worm seencd to “hsve turned". By December 1950, the 





Le Course october 16, 1950 
Be musury 22, 11 
Se December 18, 1930 
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County owed the teschers beck sslery for severed noatns, The 
aitustion was tecoming scutely emborraseing. Tex returns were 
ecming in very elomly, 

in denusyy 1931, Be Me Hiller mea inaugurm ted sa Governor 
of alabems, In his inaugural eappech, bs declared, ° we cannot: 
afford to neglect the common echoole.” <A feu wooks later, 
he omit the mexbers of the Alabae Legislature wero involved 
in @ terrific atrugelo for power. A group of senators end 
Represaitetives formed s "Bloc" the parpose of which Wea to 
dcfeat ovary Hilleresgonsored measure, “ore of this wli 
be discussed et a ister point in thie che Mor. 

The Searsat, ia On optimistic editorial in o Marek 14,982 
issuc, stsoted; 9” business in on the Road to macnarel The 
next tesue of the same paper brought the messegs: " The county 
Boord of Hevenuws secks heifer en This waa th gun} 
erel pieture in Cons cuhe 

Sehool Finsncea During the 
Depression 

“Lack of mony" wes the root of most of the evile in 
Comeouh County during this poriod, 1930-1956, It hes been 
noted how efforts had been made by the teschars, Gt & personal 
finmeiel sserifios, to "keep the schools going" during 1920-5]. 
The local school funds fell fer short of their ueual totel, 

In 398}, an entire psge of the ive groon coursn$ wos devoted to 





le oy 08, 198 £25, 1920 
Be oo 191 
3e . ‘Rapes 19. 28 oh 
he Maroeh 26, 1931 
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Gelinguent tex sual ade © This weo ths lergest nunbor of 
notices ever before published in th history of th county. 
Many people, food with the loss of their hanes em other 
property, becene des pondent. 

the money thich the “tte hal appre pristed for schol 
purposes si ther woe very slo in oom ing in or Ole failed to 
arrive at ell. Sepresents tive Goode from pe been Vounty pro- 
posed en Incoms Tax 6412 in tio iittwie y It wee defested, 
Three months later, incom od inheritense tex cmudmnats wore 
proposed. these wo prema unpopulsr, The citizens of | 
Comeuh wore reminded that “ eho Power to tex 16 the power to 
des troy." 

feachera’ salaries in Comouh were months behini. the 
County wes issusing worronte which could te ceshed only ot a 
considerable discount if eo purcheser could be found. Generelly 
he could not be founds | 

in August. 1931, Superintendent Hanks of Concouh called a 
macs meeting of tecohars eni truck drivers, At this neeting,he 
infogmed those present thet no more money woe in sight Som the 
econing year then had been sveileble for the post year, He 
ateted further thot thie county Dord of “duceation hed dctornined 
to eek ths teschas to tesch for the sahool yeer 1951038 for 
seyen nonths, For these seven uonths they ware to be peid the 
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Gem mount thst they had reeeivod ths previous yoor for Gb 
months, In other wrde, the Board falt este in gucran teeing 
the seme omount for tie coming yeor that they hed expenied the 
past yoor, Tho teaghsre wore tol thet they could look upon 
their selory os an ennual rother then 4 wonthiy sGlerye In 
ediifion t this, liv, mks werned the tecohers that while the 
Board felt safe in guerantes ing th soleries tha fore not willie 
ing to proates when or how promptly the money wult be paid. 
The tecehers ond drivers were then requested t vote upon 
whethes or oot they were silling to oscede to this os on omerxe 
gomey meseure. Tie vote was in faver of continuing the schoole. 
Sehool minded people in Coneguh and the other portiaw of 
Alabem were clemoring for relief for the schools, Governer 
ikller was peceiving « erest deel of blaw fiom some quarters. 
The Legielature wee eiso coming in for ite share of criticism, 
In Ostoder 1051, Governor Hiller called tl» county sni- city 
cuperintendmte of educotion to s g@nersl meeting in Nontzgomery. 
He is reported to ve told then in thet. meoting to "..go mak 
end get thoes 21 senators q(t Meo)to vote for m in tote, and 
we'll se vhct mw oon do", One psper commented that there was 
stubbornness ond ballheadedness on both sides. Sovern@ Hiller 
wes amused of trying™to use the whoolse emi the teachers ¢s 
e9$84. paws to pull politios2 chestnuts out of tho fixe", The 
gone erticleo wmntinued, * It sppeare that tremugh 8 policy of 





BS eG August 6, 1932 
Be te Gate 1, 10h. 
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Sterving the schools, he expects to build fire under the 22 
sent ore ond Sores then to eccept his pro gren" e At thet 
tins ‘the St te owed the sehools ef Aleobem § 6,000,000 of which 
omount § 3,250,000 was in unpsid mé nonnogotioble wrrents, 
The first money roouived in Comouk for the school year 
2932-32 was ¢5,000 which eom in November, This ves net suf} 
ficient to mact even 8 monthiy poyroli, but the Wwocters were 
yoid eooording to the orier of their memes on the peyroll os 
long 8s the money leated. Those sho wre not 80 lucky 6s to 
haw their names asong the first hed to weit. By the end of 
Hovenber, sufficient funds hed com in for th: Bord to psy 
every teach@ for one month, Just tefore chricteas, the Bard 
managed to get sufficient dunds on hend to poy the teach re 
oni drivers one-holf e month salary. This bit of "eled tidings 
was featured by such he at Lines eo," Sente cies cases tO see 
the Teschers", : 
Ry December 10, 1081, the Stete had relessed white fron 
the high school fund hich had been dus for om yar. The t 
momey hed to be applied on the ableries of the high aghool 
teschers only, for the previous yew. Of wurse these high 
sehool teschers hod borrowed money on the werrents for this 
emount. Yhey hed taken a heavy Gacount. The holders of these 
warrento, therefore, were the ones cho reocived this money. 
4 Gonecuh's share weg 35,772.78 » 





i.the case. 1, 1932 
Be stousaber 5 col 
Se $8, 3922 
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The oituction wos not without ite touch of ironic humor, 
AD erticle which epjeured in the Gonseuh County poper in 
AprAl 1958 Atated thet of all elesses of people in the United — 
Btatos, tecmhers renked number ond in these punctiliousness 
in poying their debte. — 

Stete Tressurer Se BH. Blen ateted in April 1958 thet he 
doubted thet sny mare eoheod funds for the yeor 1931+32 could 
acon tw relessed, A ruling wich come in May steted tat 
the Gounty Board of Edumtion eouli not sell sch@l werrenta 
to reise funds to my th teachom if those Worronte hed to be 
sold at @ discaunte 


By the end of the sehelestic yoor in June 1932, the schoo 


dodt in Alebams amounted to $15,756,700e43. Commenting oditor+ 
foly, the co stated that"Shae Educotionel Outlook in the 
State 4a Gloomy. It definitely wes} The oditoriel cone 
tinued, " It is folly to sit dom and wait for Governor Miller 
and tie Legisisturs to do anything,” 

teeningly in snawer to the implied cheliengss which educetogs 
end other dtizens over the smte wre hurling st him, Governor 
Miller suazoned the Stete ¢iucstors tose conference in “ontgonery,. 
Ti conferengs wos scheduled to mast July 27, 1008. In the letter 
of invitation, the ciucatora wer invited to “consider subjeets 
rele ting to education ond make reoousend tions if you care to." 





April 7, 19352 
4952 
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In July 1952, on the 87th. ay j-shot St th tim eppeered 
0 de a mejor cetsstrophs for the ‘sounty Ocowzzde The Peoples! 
Bam of Ewrgrescn closed its Aco ys “tt wos the sem bank whia 
two yours before hed proudly boasted, * Totel rescurees over 
_ $44500,000 ~-- Daposite over %1,000,000%, hat eduect ions) 

funds the county hed were deposited in this benk. So were the 
eovings, if eny, o& the county teschase The Peoples Bank of 
Bvergroen wes the lergest boning institution in the county, end 
in comeqgienc, mny of the teoohers bed felt psrfectly esfe 
in placing their money theres Tim Benk head been cooperative 
and courteous in lenSing teschers funds shen they needed ready 
coshs They scomed sofe--tesohers wore . tho Setion'’s Nuaber 
Ons Debt-Payers*. 

Slightly more then one month later, mother berk was ore 
ganized in svergreen. orly in September 1932, The Bank of 
avergreen Opened ite doors for business. 1t beaane the county 
depository for sghool funds. 

Governor Miller eolled a spegiol session of the Legislature 
to convens in Montgomery August 16, 1952, to consider ways ant 
woons of iaproving coniitions within th Stitee ‘ths session 
was stormmye sduetionsl leafers had sgread to 6 reduction in 
Sppropriations which went directly to the public satiate” Ths 
Legislature passed, owr tho Governor's veto, G "Nesrpeer | 
Taz B412", which legalized the sale of new beer in the “tete, 





1-Bs go UISAS. Sseptenbsr 1, 1952 
Red soUGUs 18, 21982 


Se oe, eptember 8, 1938 
de de ,lcboder 20, 12 





Three months leter, the startling informtion aoe, veamnes 
in heodjines, “ HeoreBeer Fails to save Alabone". 

In tho meontine, sohool effsim in the State wore begoming 
wore ami now involved. ‘teachers hed recekwe no poy for tin 
School year 19235, uch of the LOBL]se mony wos otill 
due By the corly pert of Novemter 1982, ashoole in 85 counties 
in Alebem were foged with tie necessity for ioicdiste closing. 

On November 13, 1088, the droskedown com. Tiw teschers 
hed deen patient. Tm County suthorities hed done all in their 
power to raise money, but without avail. Superintendent Hanks 
of Com ouh orfered 01k county schools closed. Frou Montgomery, 
Stwto Superintendent Harmen ordemd all of the agriculture. 
Seheols closed. In Comeagh, 200 wople were throm out of 
eaploynent and over 4000 boys end eirls were out of school. 

4 county teosherst meting was celled to convene in Bvergreon 
November 18, 1952. Professor Ne D. isethers, Principal of the 
fepton High School, presided. Tw petitions were adopted and 
signed by the teachers. One was to Governor Miller, urging tha 
8n incom tex ancniwmnt be mbaitied t the people with the 
promise that «11 funds derived from thet source were to go to 
sechoolse The other petition wae addressed to the Atizens of 
Gon ouh County, urging them to consider the problem es «6 St ts 
rather than « county aeiwae The object of this was to spike 


attenpts to organiz private achoais. In the teschers’ opinions, 
the public school cystem hed to be rm dvemd, | 
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Superintendent Hanke culled eo county-wide mece mee ting 
for Hovaabor 26, ob the Court 4ouse in Evorgreome At this 
meeting, cow of the atizens propuesd that the schools be ree 
opened emi run for six weku, in order to give th Legisisture 
tine %0 do somthing. The teechers were to receive pay on 
the basie of 920 per manth, fhis proposal vas mi budtted to the 
teachers present end thy promptly aid uncnimously voted it 
Gown, State Supsrintenient Harmen wee urged to hold @ Ste -ulde 
moss mocoting in lentaoaty <. é 

The temper of the people in the County during this ere wes 
perticulorly over-wroughte Om jrolinmons comunity leader 
esm to th witer oa ts way fron the mass meeting et Evergreen, 
epi steted thet he end o number of his fricnis hai been telking 
ami thst they bad decided tet the thing to do was to get guns 
and go © Montgansry and oleen tint bunch out of the Capitole rh 
He felt thet thoy would te joined on the way to iiontgomry by 
citizens in evry comunity, Thet mon was perfectly honest 
fa hia convictions, end ho we typical of mny cther citizens 
in the County st the tw. 

A move cent sos come need to organize 6 huge motareade 
fi0m Gil scotions of ths Stete snd to go t the Capitol and 
oppesl to the Governor and asubers of the jegislature for 
action, Such w@ the stat of feeling which existed in Alstena 
at the tiag, thet the order ia mputed to hove been hostily sent 
out from Montgomery to the lesderm over the Stites to “keep 
thet mob ont of the Capitele ‘Thera 's no tolling whet they will 





le The Courant, December 1, 1952 
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ettempte The tempor of the people fio such thet 1% vii. be 
unsefol". Thm oslvecaie idea ecu ebendoned. 

Governor Hilier called esother speeiol eossion of the 
Legisis ture to aonvene is Kop tgemry gepusry S21, 1055. ite 
purposes was to provide funds ior tie poymnt of Alabem ts 
debt whieh woe then oppromimately $80,000,000 of which more 
than 058,008) 008 was dw to schools, smi other sdugotionas 
insti tuts ous » 

The Conseah County Board of *dugation, through ouperinteniont 
Henke, ordered the Consouh County echools to meopon Jenusry 
&, 2053, ani await tho setion “y the Legisieture. the hope 
wes relief would be provided, Gn the 26th of dmuary, 1995, 
ths tecobere received enothoy pay checks This was the seoond 
they had racoiwd since v0 hoo) opemd in Septenbter.s 

By Werch 1983, the entire educstionel system in the State 
of Alsbese wea thresteaed with collapse. Ualer tne Pletcher 
Budget Aed, the schools hed to bear 264 of th prorated 
deficita, in view of this situstion, the alebem Gongress of 
Parents ond feachors rer bel resolutions calling upon the “tate 
for imcedinte sotion. Af the Spring aseting of to Alstom 
Baucstion Sascoistion, tho teschere egrecd to Vom as a unit 
in 1934 for the mm sho would promise to keep schools open ond 
to pay the teachere,. fhe Associstion slso sev £18 to sdoyt 
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the following resolutions: 


ls fo teesh only for the times for wich full seleries 
‘Ore paid. 


2. To hold & Sta toewlds meso ting to consider unifom 
policies, . 


Se TO condoma subscription schoole ss un-Democerstic 
Ry May, 1953, under the relief edministrotion of President 
Fronklin D, Roosevelt, who hed assumed office in Merch 198, 
business comiitiage begen to improv. The vartow relief orgen- 
izetions hea succesded fairly well in coping with those oases 
of sotual need. The people were no longer hungry e 
In Jum 1035, petitions were cdigod by the citizens of 
Cons cuh County urging Lemony shige of tim income tax end interest~ 
besving warrent measures. Their pw tition tos worded oa folq 
tows! 
" We, the undersigmd citicens of Comeuh County knowing 
that it sill te impossible to haw cohoole in Consouh County 
mxt yeor unless the Interest-beer Warzone and Incom Tex 
samt Cap salted Mes soot oat harey are 
811 our f ricnés to support the sae" 
Over two hundred of the leading mai ond vemm in the couty 
signed this potiticane ne meeticgs were bold over the county 
by educotiaal lesdem, Tim principsle of the vorious schools 
were pleced on regulsr spesking schedule and went to every 
voting place in the county specking in fovor of the proposed 
ome nd nett 6 » 
fhe election which took plsa® on July 18, indiosted thet the 


yoters in Conrcuh were definitely backing the school programe 





BY LeTie co April 6, 1063 
Be tess G, 1955S 
Se prune 29, L835 
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Ths serbolcorag vote on the amnduents in the Couny wee! 


paren For a7 oth 
HO, &. incom 7 135 344 
Hos So Serreat 1259 ss, + 


These two oneninats met wita fevorsble vote over the antiz 
Statee Dw to thn fact that the warrants sere to pay ths 
back debts, ani ths money from the dncoms tax would not bs 
fortheoning far saother yeor, thare wae no imcdicts rekief. 

There was some telk of Ssking the teschers to tesoh the 
full length ter, 4a, seven months elemsntary ond nina coaths high, 
for a wry low selaty. Ths teoghers in Cone ouh County appealed 
to ths Americana Legion to help thie fight this effort. the 
County Superiate niont was ayspothetio with the teachers, ie 
believed thet echoola should bo operated no longer then the 
funds would torrent ond that tho teachers sould be pald their 
full solerges for the time sohools were in op rations» 

the schools in Comeuh County wore threatened with the 
necessity of closing efter midterm in 1055. owr 4,000 
peony in Conecuh wore slready on the Givil forks Administration 
liste. The Teschers eppealed to ths Civil Works for funds. In 
Pebrusry 1936, these funds wore granted to the Comouh teachers. 
They were to be mid only for tesching in strictly rural come 
munities, The towns hed to reise their om funds. This spied 
only to ivergreen in Coneouh. Th tevsehbexs all hod to sign shat 
emounted to e Pauper’s Cathe ‘Trey hed to sweer thst they hed no 





dete _yourenbs July 27, 1935 
Be saugust Sl, 1953 

Se sbacenber 14,1933 
de » Decambdsr 2], 1953 
ve o, Sobruary 5, 14 
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incom other then that derived from teaching, mii thet they hed 
no mony on deposit ot any book. The Teachor-nelio? wesscon 
transferred: to the Federal imergeny selief Administration, which 
ruled thet 20 tecumy might rosie over $200 por month. 

Under thie system, the elemntery schools operated far the 

re quired leagth of tim nveeeasar7y © complete thelr seven-month 
texm, and the high schools opersted for on cight-aosth term, Ho 
money wee &i1 oved for gransportetion. 

The prospeots for ths 1934-35 school yeer were gloomy, Tm 
estimated revenues wuld emount only to 80% of what was mtwiliy 
nddaliee At this juncture, the omaemill tux in the county 
hed to be revoted, Even tho sllercedy depleted county funds 
would be cut 414,000 unless this tex wee reenooted. In tin 
dune election, the vote for the one-mill tex veo 1,984 for end 
635 egsinst, in Coneothe 

For the 1953-34 schol term, tie teechere' esleuries in . 
oe overuged only $536. ‘Thie was possible “only with federal 
bid. 

On September 18, 1934, the Coneouh schools opened for ths 
1954-35 session. They wore scheduled to cantinw “ss long ase the 
funds lest.’ Lducstors were mking stremous efforts to ogsin 
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seoure federal aid Ca ths aghoole. Governoreelect Bits ee 
hed 8 re putstion to hold upe He promised to & hie port. 
By Kerch 1025 this cheering a eppesred in ths oem 
* Relief Pay for Teschere isle | 

In th mesntim, « new Aleobaw Logielature, Bibb Groves, 
Covernar hed wnvaed in Montgomery, The wohols Were opsrsting, 
but were opersting in part on ralief funds, Thia source waa 
temporary. an aditoriel in the courant steted; 


Baas the Legislature of Alsbam doesn't do enothor thing 
While it 16 in session, tm hopes ¢ <n a. will 

mikes som provision to edequutely e care the publie 
eehcols of the State, The deorelizeld stuto te offeira . 
which hos existed suong gur sehools for the past four — 
five yeers is nothing short of deploreble, The tay the 
teachers hays fered in e dome~right tre end should 
mke every selferespccting citizen blush with shame, 
Short terms, low poy, ond in some g2ees no pay ot ell, are 
cenditions thich Alebama should not tolerete anong ite 
schowis ond tescherse We ol) know cure 18 one Of the poor 
er itetes, but se are not sO poor thet we om *% run ow schools 
for a reasonable longth of time@seecss ; 
* uring the past four years, teschers and obhae cone 
noeted with the schools.,shaw undergone herdships end put. 
up with conditions, aid have dono the beat they could with what 
the y hed to with. They should not be expected to do this 
ony longere” 


During $he firat session of the Legisleturs, no thing definite 
sag accomplished tp put ths senvols on 6 st apie DasiBe the 
teachers, sieat did. recelvo thelr psy on time up to tm alde 
tern of 1955-36. 

Governa Graves calleé a seid odasion of the Legtalature 
to convene in Hontgonery February 12, 1056, Nothing definite 
waS Sccouplished, but ths groundwork was laid for later improves 


Bente 
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is sehool yeor in Gomouh for the term 1655-36 wae 
more scbis feo tory then hed been the seversl years imedistee 
iy preeedings The elemeatery veh mia opereted far seven . 
months end the high cehoole for eight months. This nas 
acecaplished gn pert by commanity eid. 

The school yoer 1006-37 414 not begin eusploiousliy. the 
first tesohsre’ pay checks waar" hs tha for thet session were 
not paid until Novenber 1056. 

In the neentine, another special cession of tir Legise 
Jature hed been called by Governor Graves, to convene in lonte 
gone ry Woyenber 23, 1986. The first problem desigmted for 
consi ésrenion WaB, “osebO provide edditionsl revenue far the 

Sehoo1 8". By en Agt peereves February 25, 1987, 8 two 
peroent sales tex was levied, dust efter this, Governor 
Greves ascured the County Superintemient of Comeuh thet a 
full term for sehoole was assured, ( The mew tex, @ seles 
tex or “Luxury Tex", wont int effect Merch 1, 1957.) 

april 89, 1937, this hesdlim appeered in the Coursnt, 
"Soneeuh High Sehools to fun Nine Months®. 

The new school yeer 195738 opened suspiciously, ath 
full terms promised, One month later, this interecting iten 
wes printed, " The Educetionsl Appropristions sre nor being ate 
in full for the first time anos th Sudget Act wes passed,” 
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The item continued, * Let's hops that the next eepaiag of the 
Legislature will sec that Education is given ite proper status 
among the State's functions", . 
| Sines 1937, the schools in Com ouh Gounty have opsreted 
on full term sohddules with seven aoathe for eleasatary sehoois 
6m nim months for high sehools, The tesehers have been paid 
regularly, end heve reooived the full seheduled eal ery aes ors 
ing to the State Selary Sohedule. 

Of those trying depression years, Superintenient Hauke 
wrote: 


"so. tus years from 1089 through 1054 were the bs riest. 
The depression cawed e grest shortage of seht2 funds 
and caused delay in peying the ssleties of tos chore. 
During the early years of the depression, peome could 
not understend thy the teachers wore not pald of tinmdece. 
ith the cooporstion of the teschera,truckedrivers ond 
patrons, sll of the yoars for the students wre normi, 
in so fay aa length of term was concerned, except om, 
One your, wo were forced to ait the term one month. The 
schoole were operated because of the unselfish sttitude 
of the teschers who teuht almoet for shatever they could 
aete io more cooperative group of teachers could ever be 
found then those who worked with me through the depression 
Fors" » 


+* 


Politics 


During the era, 1930038, three major political cemmigns 
wore waged by the citizens of tim Countye (me Governor and 
two Superintendents of Scucstion were eleetcd. carheps next 
to school fingnes, these politicsl caupaigm attracted more 
attention in th Gounty thon did uny other phose of sahcol 
activity. aT 
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In Fobrusry 1958, Mre le He Presley, Comer citizen 
of Conecub Gounty, snnounced his cendidsoy owinst Nre Me Ae 
Henke for the position of County éugerintenient of “ducatione 
Ute Presley hed lived for & number of yeors in th: Garolinss and 
Georgia, where he hel taught school oni served a6 9 minister in 
The Reorgenized Chureh of Latter Day Seint®, Lire Hmke, also 
a netiw of the County, ed held the Supeyint misnoy since 
1023. He bad sponsored ths progrem of consolidstion wich in 
some eases had receted unfavorably towrd him in ths cuses of 
Gertein clessee of peoples, Tod, tho effects of tho depression 
had their weight. The eanpaign wos hird~fought. In the kay 
Primary, 1952, Superintenient Hanks wee continued in offices 
by & yote of 1,361 to 1,147. 

Feo years loter, Bx-Gowrnor Bibb Grays wee ogain sccking 
the Govermorship of tis Stotte He was oppaod ty Judges Leon 
Kocerd, prominent spanish tar Voteran oni pereia tent orstor, 
end by Frank Me Dixon, « young Birmingham sttormy, do woe a 
nétiw of Virginis, sovernor Graves waa running on @ "Save 
the Sehmils" Platform. He reminded th: people of his past 
record a9 it concernsd soehcols ond heelth. Judge iccom uaa 
ruaning ona “Popular” Platform end ire Dixon on 8 " Promise 
Hgthing® Vletforme he officiel returmin Come uh re’ 

Graves ...0.1, 928 


D&KONeseeee 781 2 
UoCordecese 39S 
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in 1056, there were tvo emdidates for county superintendent 


of Sduecbion of Vonseuhs Ure He De Heathers, for 15 yooys . 


principal of the Hepton Bohools,wes opposed by Myre Be Ye 
Fleming, Principal of the Stet: Seeondary Agriculturc) 
School st Lvergreone Ure Fleming mid formerly served es 
Supsrintendent of iducation in Les county. In the primry 
clection which took Mace Mey 7, 1956, the vot was; 
WOOEHE Geers By 162 

464 


4 aes dees 


live Reatheis ccktnad charge of tl» office in Septenber 
2936, succeeding tir, Banks who resigned in order to accept 
the Fei nes peiehi» we bic 2H ve Seconsdry Schools 


One of the major problema of school odminietration ty 


3930 wos the pwbles of trensportetion. ‘the following 
tebulation will indicste tte consolidetion trend in conseuh 
&S eli cs the transvcortation phases 


Ghite 
Year Pupils Trans posted 
1920 82 
3925 8o7 
2930 1,162 
1955 2,985 


It wild B89 resdily comprehended that the cost of this 


transpeortetion became a major feetore Strongely, hogever, it 
WSS DO ths question of edministration or vonselidatioa thst so 


egitsted many citizens, but retimr tim qucstion of whom the 





ie Ti Courant, “eosmver 4, 190 
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truck drivers would te, of the question of consolidstion, 
Superintendent anks wrote, " Often much depended upoa whe 
wos to be the truck driver, Often in Bord ureting there wae 
uuch bickering ond strife end het roblows over the question of 
drivers 69 well e6 consolidation.” Transportation brought ite 
problems. cCuperintonatent doathers etotea! 

q 

® ,,,#efore adout 1920, the work of the caunty supsre 

intenient was minly te@ up @ th teachers, teacher’s 

reports, psy rolls end school buildings. Then he bad 

more tim for cetive mpervision of sercom work, 

Since ths advest of consolidation ond trenspor tation, 

the work of the county superintendent has boon moze than 

doubled, In fect, the ey gee brings more dif}- 

fiewlt problems thaa ell of other school probless 

aoabined "2 . 

1% 1031, *bore xars 4° sshool busses in Conceuh County. 
Thes9 covered over GOO miles por daye Any dild in th County 
could ettend an Oreo high sehool during the dey end spond 
the night st hone. Sane of the bueses were required to neke 
8s mony ee two tripe por dey in order to tring in ths pupils, 
By 1082 the number of soutes hed teen reduced to SS. This wae 
dus to several factom, among which new Leck of finances, 
lerger busses, shifts in populetion, ond a better oy sten of 
rosde which made longer routes possible. Sines 1952, the 
nuster hes again been inoredsed until by 1956 there were ogein 
40 busses serving the county system. Additions] consolidstion 
end On inereasing number of children in ottendence asde this 


iG 08 55 47 
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' She County Survey 


One of ts most significent occurrences curing the ere 
wes en Sauce tions) curvey of tha county’, contac ta by the. 
(Stet Deprtaent of Shucatia in 2932 of the request of 
county Superintendent Henkes, Th staff waters ho contucted 
the surwy Yore Carl O» Baxter, meseneai Re He Tidwell; 

Dre Sdgay Morphet; ond Re Be Ledbetter, These gu tlemn 
made a complete atudy of the extoting oducational contitions 
in the County and published thor findings, Fraa their 
study, they fomulated osr Pin recommndsetions for consol~- 
idetion. ( s¢@ tbe Consalidetion Map opposite page). 


Muxilisry Agencies 


Under this hesling comes the Department of Publis 
welfare as well as those Domrtumtae of Attendance: and 
Heal ths 

The Department of Child ielfere, which hai been cut off 
in wie due to lack of funds, was reinsteted Jmuary 25, 
193R_e «ree Jo Re Taylor was sgain made ths director. 56 
successful wos sie tn thie work thet when the Child selfare 
Departue mi wes merged wth the newly crested Lepartw at of 
Mhlie Welfare in September 1955, Nrse Taylor wise ay ott 
eg Directar, which post she holds st ths prestnt tinde 
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The Departuert of Public felfeare hes functioned edsirably 
in Comeuhe It bas token over the work fomerly done by 
the Helier Sopertasm, which in 1958 hea on its rolle 446 
fewilies in wich were 1,760 ohilcrene. By 1957, there 
Wore sproxzimtely 600 fenilie. on ths #elfere rolls. 

The sttendence Department in Conc uh wes & division of 
the-Child welfere Dopartasm from 1925 until 1934 when a 
soparate egenoy wes agein erctablicshed unier tho Depa rtm nt 
of Gduestion. It is the tinction of thie department to 
660 thet evry eligible child is enrvlled in whool, ang 
that he Sttends school, Undexw the Sbic direction of Hise 
tell Glenn Koorer, this depsrtuend had mode const dereble 
progress einoe 1934, in srousing county-vide sttends noe 
intwest. Prices heye been suerded for pe fect ottendence, 
end numrouc other devices employed © encoura@ the children 
to com to sehoole Two of the wost successful such devices 
@mployed during 1936 were free picture show passes cach month 
to the Pix Theatre in Evergreen, through ths wurtesy of He. 
Henna, Mensger, and o free trip to Ponsaceale et the end of 
the school year for owry ohila who ses perfect in attendance, 

Tip Meslth Departement, chich was established in Conecuh 
in 1928, Dre be Le Kelly, Director, hes mide sonierful 
progress. Pree ticelly every school child in the county 
hos received free vacoinstion end satietoxin treatnents. 
Heookworm hos been extensively trested. Heslth exoninstiogs by 
the County Hevlth officer are required of avery student. 


ree Sa ert I LET ELI SELLS LLL LLL LSE LE LEED SOLE LLL SELLE LAL D, 


1. The courant, werch 9, 1933 
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Dr, Kelly mkes nt least two trip: te every soho) 
eogh yesr end checks the ahysionl condition of ewry 
pupils 


Pailding Progrem 


fis Depression curtailed on extensive building prom 
erem in Convoube 

Not until 1935 4i4 ths County agein undertske eo bailde 
ing programe In August of thet year, @n emilication for 4 
Public forks Administration Loan wee mde in oer to 
butld o now clesenteryehigh school building at Ceastleberry. 
Ditmar ond Roberts of Nodile, “lebsas, wre the c onsulting 
architects, Tm Public Yorks Adminis tre tion egresd to psy 
45% of the cost; the eouity wea to scaum the other 5S%_ A 
$60,000 building was plenned. The contrect wos let to 
Henry Ie Flynn, Hontgonery, “lebans contrector, who had the 
tudlding reody for oaeuoney for tho opening of sehool, 
Se ptenber 13, 1986. 

No other lerge building hes been omoet meted Since 19% 


in Comcuh,. Severel tuilédings heve bed room added ami other 


repaire wde, This is perticileriy true of Lysifion, whe re 
the Voes tional 4griculture Class coastrouted s VYoostional 
building under ths direction of Lutner thite, Gesciom, This 
building wes completed in 1937_ Kooms huve been sdied et 
Lyeffiion, fepton, codar Greek, London ati teaver, At 
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Brooklyn, 21 sudttorium wes conctrm ted to the schol tuilding 





4. Ths cSourent, augues 15, 1955 
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under the saporvision of Professor Mack Snglish, 1958, 
Migsecellencouw 


Opportunity schoole hve been conducted throughout 
the County for illiterst adult. In 1932, ten of these 
achools were in operstion during the “umer. Over 100 
adultes learned to redi ond write. Jinee thet tim, a number 
of such schools haw boon winteimd ani every 1lLitaste 
eéult in the County has ted an oppartunity to sttend om 
of the schools. 

In 1936, Hree S» te Newton, Gounty Supervisor of 
Mlementury “duastion, owsanecd s currivulua revision 
etady on o countyenide besie. In 1957, sho was assisted 
by Dre Be He Showalter, Alabam Polytechnic Institut, sho 
conducted meetings monthly during the cohool yaare 

The negro schools in comecuh haw mde consistent pre- 
gress since 1985, adult «hools for Hegross are hnld at 
chins, Mount dion, sichburg, bilcox, Fruitdale, isubat, ivey, 
Betta, Line Hill, Shiloh and Avergreon. The negro Fern 
Agent, de Be Jordon hes secanuplished & wonderful work omong 
hie rooe since 19350. Svea Garrison, tho negro Supervisor of 
Blomentary teachers , received a scholermip t colunbis 
Uniyeraity, xew York City, for her splendid recor: of sohievée 
met in tho Couutye The Stet: Depertoent of “dum tion of 
Alsbayoa aswoerded this sqbolewohip in 1027. 

By 1036, the State cocondary Agriculture] sehool st 
ZVergrecn ics traueZeyred to the Coowouh County Boord of 
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Gaucation, At e Boord meeting held August 88, 1956, the nam 
of the school wes chenged to The Zvergreen High seboole opete 

Por the first time, in 1085, free text books wore furntehed 
by the Stete for the rirst grade pupilse In 1936, the second 
grede tas inoludeds in 1937, the third erode; ond in 1936, 
the fourth grede, 

The schools of the county, 8s of the Stotse, wnt through 
6 very trying experience during the yeers of the depression. , 
Hei 2¢ not beon for the federal aid which came just in tine, 
there is 1abtle question tut whet the public school system in 
Alabeme sould have collapsed, As it is, yoors will be required 
to rectify the demege thet was done during the years 1951-35 
to graede-progrese end pupli-echisvenat. 

it seems to be true thet out of the depression ome a 
renewed interest in sehools end in education in gmerel, ‘The 
Goneouh County Syetem of Public Sehools ie fimr end stronger 
for heving succesafully survived the trying years of the 
d¢ preasione 

The closing remerks Of Dre Be Fo Riley, in his History 


of Consouh county, Alabems , seem sppropriste: 


"Let them ( ths peoplo of Conecuh ) seck to preserve 
intecst the institutions designed to ennoble the mosses, 
ond let them te ea diligent in service to the gamerstions 
to follow as were tacir snoestors to the generstion of 
the present. SO e881] Comouh continue her onwerd proe 
exess, ont hey people shell continue to be elevated in 
the scale of intellectual and moral excoliens, * to the 
last recorded sylieble of time,’ * 5 


i. The Co t, September 3, 196 
Be Teas, vund20, 1935 
Se CF» Ode Sito, De 2a 











~~ A CENTURY AND A HALF UNDER THE 
1789.- CONSTITUTION - 1939 


‘EVERGREEN HIGH SCHOOL 


1838 — CELEBRATES ITS ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY — 1939 


A SUPPLEMENT OF THE EVERGREEN COURANT 
EVERGREEN, ALABAMA, THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1939. 
































PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL WAS 
ONCE A PIONEER ACADEMY 


EVERGREEN HIGH SCHOOL HAS OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL PLANT | The Constitution 


Goes Into Effect 
























Compiied and Written by INTRODUCTION By Helen (ene Gibbons, Roland Johas, 
bers of Beta Marjorie Mmith 
cance > By Ball Wiggins and Vernon Millsap "73 eee elie 
During the time (1818) the citizens Ameciate Editors ‘3% After the Constitution had been 


written it was submitted to the con 
suderation of Congress with the ex- 
Presson af opinion (hat Congress pase 
ft on to the State legmlatures, to be 
submitted by them to the mercies of 
State conventions. It um believed that 
if Congress had refused to de thie, 
the States probably would have taken 
independent actioa. 

The Pennsylvania deputies present- 
4 ed the draft to their legislature on 
Septemtgr 18, 1707, before it was 
known to Congress, and other copies 
were sent by the delegates to their 
States or to friends On September 28, 
eleven States being present, without 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS THE FIRST CABINET GEORGE WASHINGTON ste Rao etelatecotpctdhe e0 ae 
AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS re spre tgied essere Label 





four miles west of Evergreee. Courant commemorating Ure One Hun- 
The third principal of this school, |dreth Anniversary of The Evergreen 
Mr. Dunlap, disappeared without po- High School aad the One Hundred and 
tice te school or family. Perhaps Fiftieth Year of the Constitution. 
those wandering tribes didn't care for Following are a series of articles 


Owe 











of mear the Acad-| school We alse wish to express our imously transmitted te the State legis- 
epee pranmanh bes bool lio thasks to Mr. Boseman im cooperat- aie » Gearge Sharp ay Elles Rushton een 
od by many scademys since then ing with os in the publication of this) By Allanah Werlead. Stanley Craw- ashingtea «became i 


American soldier-stateeman, and) During the convention there had 
: president be had to select s cabinet © re 
ford, Wyeleee Goodwin. se ™ easel His first President of the United States | been newspaper speculation and state- 










Alexander Travis remarked that the — G aaaaha " tary of |e wet born im the family homestand) ments as to its progress, beeed for 
foliage was forever green. Thereupon Lar ee: apr 1899 there were 54 "pe 9a enna a Same ini ca gee “ill renee Creek, im Westmoreland| the most pert merely on rumor; but 
ft was decided to name the school “The — Lagat” moa Maw leerpae: -aahaere ee tary of War; The Secretary of Treas- oe inginia, February 22, 1832.) with the publiestion of the signed Con. 
Evergreen Male and Female Acad comer nS hgaaecn bg Rages Sirctioms were lure, and the Attorney-General. Tae Cee Sed of Zeeperees |eetoaen the akeepetion of pablenpins 
omy”. From thie sur town geastoed calgon) te Lgvaaes cued pen iy lan gs ch Dae Gil thee Washington selected the mest cxane nally oq racamt goles jon came at ence to full flood. Where- 
bee ge te prevent the stadeats from smoking. ee SRT TREE wided that |™wtstanding stateamen of the States | T ee Serer ns eee Liew penne gethoesd, whether ng 

A grant of forty acres was secured ae ak tite poate na ela ae Te fill the position of Secret FT anion aed eanechgties tocegiel leectepian i cae tee hiner mast 
— ee ee Wallis wed wa bak A. commer of ter rights by the Notional | Fortes Afairs, Washington sent Site tee Meal ae aes 
the grant in five acre lots for the anh our sion 4 7 = letter, dated 0 fie 09, $C toe ere naan ee ree | en AMIE ere! one me 
Benefit of the school i aelleen. 4 rere sien Rasubedeiie Solan co Aye Sefer efaing him this | George was 12 years old. Thejed for months, and ratification became 
Evergreen began by growing arcend pas yr papegreen _ Tn eine eerzzay He a fee asd tenable saath 7 moth-| more difficult as the discussion pro- 

| Stren 60 iaited the State Capital. Tpit af Rights", They were propacea| {hs Sppeitment and breame the fret |F°S SOO. O10 8 Cre stances | tne hemor of he 

‘This school was « $1,225.00 strec- cass tuet swraahicaie i Vics her amreioa . af Sp. | Steretary of Foreign Adairs. Pht " »  ' | The honor of first ratification went 
ture, 60 feet long and 30 feet wide, Armee seca maging ae nad nt a tiated Shea In filling the powition of Seeretary| Although George received some edu-|to Delaware. Mer convention wae a 
gonstrected of pine poles and logs |studen! P sae See opt a4 mie Me pgnlany im force |e War, Henry Knox was appointed |*00® from books he learned more| mere formality, and approval was 
A music room was in the center of |For & se 7 Lecagitnos mn geskie weber 12. bic = P hy Congress oa March #, 1745, Kun |*Oe#t life from many sports and the}unanimously given on Uecember 7, 
the piazea to separate the male and en — oa eee athena yin — meme 2 . mye rer gral had been a grnerai under Washington | Mb+ts of Virginia gentieman. At the! 1757, Soom Gre other states followed. 
female schools, Nevertheless, even oe “3 bes oy doce . relnen, spee' bie | it the Revolutionary War This pow. |e of 16 he began surveying for Lord) The issue foucht out in the ratuice- 
with the music room, durmg the sec- soap 7 sade petrictic| press: and gives right of peaceable! put him head of the Navy De-| Fairfax amt abandoned formal school-| tion contest had many phases: the old 
end_prtnciyal's paesinietration, the |<nias, ow chacl building berned| Acendinent Ne 2, Prevides the) Partmat alee oe ei qeention of State rights and severeign= 
most attractive teacher, Mise There} | 1 Distiit, nad Meth- = For the pusition of Secretary of| [8 2751 George went with bin/ty; the danger te the liberties of the 
Green, was secretly married one night wes Aalcxwen oie pt Ssmaees right to bear re < Treasure, Washington wasted Robert | "her, Lawrence, who was sick, t| people from s strong central guvern- 
to « large chumey farm boy, 3. C. jarches, Paraigr cl Amesdment No forbids quarter:| oda Morria declined on the grounds |*™ Bahamas only te being him back| ment; sectional antagoniam; clase 
Young. This inckient reveled in s itp presse whgrabjeaes pe phones in private homes im time of his private affairs, but recommend-|'* du. As executive of his brother’s| prejudices; desire to escape obligs- 


ad Alexander Hamiltun, Washington’s| 7" be bed to give up surveying al-| ens and enjoy the unearned incre 
Amaciment No 4 Forbids “searches ther. 7 
cub aleced willis: warree. former side-de-camp. Washington said |“€* ment of cheap money; backwoods life 
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of 
pane given by some of the students that Hamilton had a mind for writing} Before Lawrence's death he had| where ignorance of the real necds pre 
for him and his bride upon their wed- ese peony er par ef a RSET A egal mecomrpeed and appointed him Hamilton took up|@iven George his place in the Vir-| veiled; and fear of anything mew 
Later in 1841 two additional and cach girl o garden ot home 2c an| sens; forbide taking of property with-) Sit dutive om September 11, 178, on /SN Militia Im 1752 he was made] Washington Wok no direct active 


the first Secretary of Treasure. major and sdjutent-genersl in charge) share in the ratification contest, but 
‘The office of Attorney-General was|°! one of the four military districts! be made neo secret of his support. His 
added te the cabinet soon after Waab-| of the state. Hardly was he in charge] correspondence tewmed with the sub- 
ington took over the duties of presi-|of his new office when « movement! ject and hie almost daily intercourse 
dency. It was created in the Judiciary | ef the French, to imeure their control! with visitors at Moant Vernon second 
Act of 1789. Washington then appomt.| of the region betwewn the Mississippi! ed his written admonitions, 
ed Edmund Randolph, who had held| nd the Allegenies made war be- 
many bigh offices in Virginia. tween the French and English in 
Americs almost inevitable, When Eng- 
ination om accoant of race, color of land and her colonres quarrvled, Wash- 
previous condition of servitude. (Adop-| EW tovk an early and decided part 
ted Feb 27, 1869; ratified March 30,/'" S**rung and defending th colo 
1870). nial rights, though with other Amer- 
Amendment No. 16. Gives Congress | °S* Waders he long looked and hoped 
power te tax incomes. (Adopted July for conciliation, To him the Stamp 
12, 1908; ratified May 13, 1913). Act was “s direfal attack on the |ib- 
‘Amendment No. 17. Provides for) **ties of the coloniste.” In 1769 he 
popular election of senators. (Adopted decided that something mast be done 
May 16, 1912; ratified”"May 13, 1913).|* ™eimtain the liberty whic we have 
Amendment No. 18 Forbids the} @Oved from our ancestors. instrument of tyranny, which the new- 
manufacture, sale or transportation of| Th army over which Washington |iy emancipated colonists considered 
intoxicating liquors, (Adopted Dec. 14|2*2 4m ed command durmg the /iy, British government to have been. 
1917; ratified Jan. 29, 1919; repealed | Kevelutionary war was called an army 
by Amendment No. 21). practically by courtesy. It had no|Aestion wan necessary, Virginia and 
Amendment No. 19. Gives equal suf-|*F™4. 9° smmunition, and no com-| New York; the former because of its 
{rage to men and women. (Adopted| ery department Out of this limpertance and the latter because uf 
June 4, 1919; ratified Aug. 26 1929).| Det*toeencous mass Washington had | its geographical position Finally rati- 
Amendment No. 20. Abolishes lame] reste an army. Probably no other | feation won and the Constitution was 
duck session of congress; provides for|ETeat general has waged success-|aimont ready to go into effect 
presidential succession, chang-s in-| {Sily under as many great difficulties! Om September 13, 1788 the Conti- 
auguration day to Jen. 20, (Adopted) That the labors of the Constitutional |nental Congress prepared for ite own 
March 2, 1952; ratified Jan, 24, 1933.) Comvrention would have been brought | demise by sdirecting that the electors 
Amendment No. 21. Repeals 18th} to @ successful conciusion without the |of the President should be chosen on 
Amendment. (Adopted Feb. 20, 1833; | a«sustance of Washington is doubtful. | the first Wednesday in January, 1789; 
ratified Dee. 5, 1933). After the Constitution was drafted,|that the electors should vote on the 
Preopesed Amendments he labored constantly, chiefly by let-| first Wednesday in February; and that 
About 2,000 amendments to the Con-| ters to hm frends to arouse publie|the new government should begin op- 
stituben of the United States have} opinion in its favor. Withoet any/erations at New York on the first 
been propoerd since 1789, but only | serking on his part the Presidency was | Wednesday in March. Electors were ac. 
twenty-one have become part af the| placed o@ bie shoulders by the unani-|cordingly chosen in ten States; the 
document, and one has aiready been| mous vote of the Electoral college; ne} New York legislature failing to pase 
repealed. other man was considered for the|the necessary measure on method of 
The wheels of the amendment ma-| post of Chief Executive. John Adams| «ppointment, that State lost its vote 
chinery move slowly and appear to| wes elected Vier President Washing-|A month later the electors chose 
break down long before ratification|ton left Mount Vernon for the north| George Washington, Preaxtent, and 
has been reached. That is why one|oa April 16, 1789. He took the oath|Johm Adams Vice-President. But the 
Constitution has endured with only|of office March 4, 1789 and served| newly elected Congress failed to have 
twenty-one changes since it was} until 1797. He died at Mount Vernon|s quorum on the first Wednesday is 
created. “~ on December 14, 1799. (Continved om page two) 


oat just compensation 
Amendment No & Gives further 
qearanteoes of uperdy, pudlic and im- 
pertial trial im criminal cases 
Amendment No. 7. Guarantees the 
right of jury trial im suits of common 
law. 
wie Amendment No. & Prohibits ezees- 
haps it will not burn again! sive bail, fines, and “cruel and un- 
Even those of us who have seen the| uscal punishment.” 
improvements Mr, Hanks has made t/ Amendment No. 9. Reserves to the 
fs impossible to tell them. One cannet| people the rights not enumersted in 
heool describe the atmosphere be has give" the Constitution. 
os 155 peuple. the school In the last few years with) Amendment No. 10. Reserves to the 
Mr. 
the 


Tt was in the Massachusetts contest 
that the proponents, facing « crisis, 
devised = remedy that made ratifica- 
tion possible. This was the proposal 
of amendments by the State conven- 
tions, not as s condition of ratification, 
thoagh this was generally demanded 
by the opposing leaders, bat as a ree 
ommendation, of the proper conekters- 
tion af which they were “convinced.” 
A chief feature of these amendments 
was a bill of rights, thet the new cen- 
tral government might not become an 





added greatly te} the aid of citizens, our stage equip- States, or to the people the rights 
grind Sa see ae +e ment was added: the library (im which | not delegated to the United States. 

whieh before hed only 8 small celler-|sil of cur spare nickels go) bas bern) The last twe ameniments above. 
tion of voluntary coatributions. increased from 200 to 2000 volumes.) No 9 aod Ne. 10, were designed to 
pre the back of the school ground has bees! prevent encroachment of the Federal 
vailed berned with |landscarped and various game courts covernment upoa the rights of the 
pobeab-oge lay was | have been laid off. States as well as upon Those of the 

Most interesting are the educational | citizens 
a pal, was im the school slecping in bis |tours we take. Every Junior 1 class} Besites the Bill of Rights the Con- 

Uke 


There were two states in which rati- 
els the Old Spanish Trail, seeimg) stitution has had only eleven more 
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Senior class goes to Mardi Gras, and to! adoption These amendments with their 
Villa Tasea for a week-end with the| dates of adoption and ratification are: 
Senior IL Last Saturday all puptle| Amendment No. 11. Provides that 
who wished, inspected the cruleer,| the judicial power of the United States 
“Minneapolis” and Fort San Carlos| shall not extend to suite by a citizen 
im Pensacola. of one aguinst another state or by « 
This year we heave sdded @ bend! foreigner against = state (adoption, 
of 26 members, with Mr. Prints as| March 15, 1794; ratified Jan. 8, 1798). 
director. Amendment No. 12 Provides for 
The school now has an enrollment of! separate election of the President and 
about 400 students. However, we are| Vice-President by the electoral col- 
ladies to church fer fear that| Dot roid of problema, since we need #| lege. (Adopted Dee. 12, 1803; ratified 
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_ ship to all persons born or nateralized 
IMPORTANT NOTICE im the United States, and forbids eny 
or lack of space in this special state to deprive any person of life. 
section it was necessary to carry three] liberty or property without due pro- 
articles in the regular section of The| cess of law. (Adoption June 16, 1866; 
Courant. These will be found om the| ratified Jaly Zi, 1868). 
beck page—Editors. Amendment No. 15. Forbids discrim- 
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TABLE lL 
COMPARATIVE SCHOOL DATA FOR CONECUH COUNTY SCHOOLS 
1916<1926-1936 . 
Number of Children 7-20 Years of Age 
ar No. of Children | ‘ White. | Colored No. Passed 7thGrade 
White. Colored Total Male Female Male Female We. ---Ce ©. Total. 


16 4,020 4,087 8,107 2,096 1,924 2,013 2,074 689 S31 620 
26 4,710 4,105 8,815 2,448 2,262 2,096 2,009 746 64 - 800 
36 5,215 3,645 68,856 2,762 2,451 1,641 1,802 938 246 1,184. 


RE LLL LLL LLL LLL ALLEL ALLL LL LLL LL LLC TL CCS 


~ Ta Le term NO. of NoeGraded 

<a Enrollment Average Attendance in Days Schools Schools 

3 White Colored White ‘Colored We C. We Ce We Cy 
El.or High El.or High El.or High El.or High 


Gram. Sch. Gram Sch. Gram. Sch. Gram. Sch. 
Be 5,052 145, 2,856 15 1,926 109 1,667 5.409: 92 «V1 Sg 71 356 
26 2,827 746 2,100 642,053 597 1,115 45 * * 60°34 60 34 
6 2,916 9355 3,005 246 2,401 795 2,485 201 149 127 34 46 34 46 : 









No. of Teachers No. of No. of Value of 
: White Colored Libraries Yolumes Library 
; Male Female Male Female White Col'd White Col'd White Coltd 
fe 14 80 10:87 i tigate ot) 809. tomy eedada eee 
Ise 
) 20 125 * * * = * * * * 
he 
56 4616 0=—(108 14 65 ” 4 v ~ ~ 34 


Average Yearly Salary Total Monies No, of Pupils 

: White Colored Received Transported 

|: Male Female Male Female White Colored White Colored | 
FH 
; 

5 $516. $237 3162 $115 $4}, 3503 * - 

et ; 

16 % * % * $112 »069 * * 

16 $605 * $311 $214,542 2,296 * 


| *Not Available from Superintendent's Report 
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APPENDI£ 


BIOGRAPRICAL SKETCHES OF CERTAIN PURSONS PROMINENT 
IN THE HISTORY OF SLUCAFION 
IN CONZCUN COU? 


Quine Ee 


J. No claim is made that this list is complete. It 
represents only that diographicsl material that 


was available. 
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REVEREND ALNXANDER TRAVIS 


The subject of this sketch may well be called “The Father 
of the Svergreen School systen."* 

Alexander Travis was born in Edgefield District, South 
Caroline, August 23, 1790. His parents were husble, though 
respectable psople, Rev. Travia was reared on a ferm, where 
he leerned the necessity for toil end hard services. 

The educations] advantages of Rev. Travis were meagre, not 
exceeding en imperfect training in some of besic rules of the 
‘Snglish language. Because he possessed a remarkeble mind, and 
the power of assicilation, he acquired a vast storo of infor- 
mation from various sources, This gave him e respectable 
position in society, 

Mr. Travis was said to have been tall and dignified in his 
besering. He possessed a remarkably rugged physique. This stood 
hin in good stead in his later labors. 

In 1800, he was converted snd “baptized into the fellow 
ship of the Addiel Church, in South Carolina.” He was licensed 
to preach one year later, end in 1813 wes ordained a Baptist 
minister. His first charges were churches in South Cerolina, 

Rev. Trevis moved to Conecuh County, Alabama in 1817. He 
located his homestead at a point several miles south of the 


present site of tvsrareen, whers he resided until his death, 
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In the year 1818, Rev. Travis founded the first churoh 
ever established in Conecuh County. This church became known 
as The 014 Beulah Church. It was located on the Sparta-Brookiyn 
Road. It should not be assumed that all of the labors of Rev. 
Alexender Travis were limited to that one church. It was he 
who established the Baptist churches at Belleville, Brooklyn, 
Higdon, and hvergreen. 

Rev. B. F. Riley stated of Rev. Travis: 

"The sparseness of the populetion compelled him to teke long 

journeys from week to week to preach to his caurches, But 

never did inspired apostle sddresz himself to his work with 
more alacrity. During the week, he was an earnest, active 
student. His library was a plein English Bible; over this 
he would assiduously pore, by the sid of blazing pins knots, 
efter his labors in the field. Such was the devotion of 
this pioneer disciple, thet he would leave his home early 
on Friday morning in order to walk to his appointments 
thirty-five miles away. And not infrequently, in these 
footmarches, ho would encounter swollen streams; but, 
nothing daunted, he would strep his saddle bugs--which he 
always carried in his hands--about his neck, boldly plunges 
in, and swim to the opposite shore.” 

Because he possessed unusual parlismentery ability, Rev. 
Travis was the Zoderator of the Bethishem Association for more 
than 20 consecutive years. 

It wis Alexander Trsvis who called the first meeting in 
Evergreen to discuss the possibilities of establishing an 
Academy at that place, jie was chosen ss chairman of that first 
meeting, and was luter to serve as the first chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Svergreen Academy. It was Alexander 
fravis who gave Zvergreen jCademy its name. Not only did Mr, 
Travis interest himself in the Svergreen school, but he took 


an active interest in education over the entire county. 
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Bocause of the fact that he visited many localities, and that 
eat every opportunity he encouraged education, and that the people 
respected his opinion, it is'impossible to calculate the tre- 
mendous influence he must have exerted in the educational history 
of the county. 
Blder Trevis died at his home in 1852. Dr. Riley stated: 
"His death was a public calamity, and wes universally 
lamented, He wes emphatically a good man. He was, in many 
respects, a man of greatness, He was unswerving in his 
principles, and had the courage of his convictions which 
he boldly evinced when occasion required; and yet, in his 
generel deportment, he was ss meck as e chilé.” 
"Go evenly balanced were 81] of his powers--mental, physical 
end moral--thet he was admirably fitted to the work Providen- 
tially assigned to him in a rugged, pioneer region, "1 
In the 01d Beuleh Cemetary, at the pulpit end of the former 
location of the Church, Alexander Travis wes buried. A plain 
marble shaft marks the final resting place of this early Conecuh 


minister and educator, 
JEPHTHA ¥. PERRYMAN 


Jephtha V, Perryman, the second Superintendent of Education 
of Conecuh County, was bora in Twiggs County, Georgia, February 
9, 1798. ‘ihile yet a young man, Mr. Perryman removed to Henry 
County, Georgia, where he met end married Miss Jones, Shortly 
after his merriage, Mr. Perrymsn brought his bride to Conecuh 
County, Alabama, snd established his home on the west side of 
Murder Creek, at a point due west of the present site of Evergreen. 

Mr. Perryman soon assumed a plece of leadership in his 


adopted county. He was smong the first judzes of Probate of 





1. Riley, 0. F. op. sit... Riley, 8. ¥. The History of tho Baptists 
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Conecuh, having ocoupied this position as early es 1835. in 
1836, he resigned this post to beeous the Wig Candidate for the 
Alabama Assembly. For two years he was the representstive of 
his county in tho State General Assenbly, where he took an 
active end constructive part in aiding his State to pess safely 
through the finsnciel storm that wes sweeping the country at 
the time. In 1858, Mr. Perryman wes selected es the County 
Superintendent of Sducation, for Conecuh, succeeding Mr. Patrick 
dD. Page who removed from the county to Texes, 

Mr.Perryman had long baen interested in educetional effeirs, 
He was one of the sponsors and «a member of the borrd of trustees 
of Ths Everzreen Mele «nd Female Academy, With Rev. Alexander 
Travis, he was jergely instrumental in establishing the Acsdeny 
at Evergreen. For a number of years, he served es the Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, te 

Because he had taken such an active part in the development 
of the section, a suggestion was mede at a meeting in Cosey's 
014 Field that the new Academy which wes to be established 
should be called "Perryville Academy” in honor of Mr. Perrymen. 
Receuss he was a very modest man, he declined the honors, end 
the place was then given the neme "“Zvergreen”. 

During his two years es County Superintendent of Education, 
Mr, Perryman devoted himself with al1 of the ardor of his nature 
to the development and imprevement of the public schools in 


the county. 
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When the projected plans for a railroad from Mobile to 
Pensacola caught the feney of the citizens of Coneouh, lr, 
Perryman resigned his office in order to become ons of the 
contractors on the job. It is thought thet the fetigue and 
exposure {noident to the work produced the sickness which re- 
sulted in his death which took plece at his home, on March 30, 
1861, juct a few days prior to the completion of the rejlrosd. 

It is said of Mr. Perrymen that he lived in an atmosphere 
entirely above the reach of the petty erts by which politicians 
woo the psople, When ho was once convinced of the sorractness 
of a given course of conduct, the force of public opinion was 
weak fnédeed. It was written of him: 

"He was firm without being obstinate; positive without 

being stern. To him the Towmm of Evergreen is largely 

indebted. His esrnest spirit gsve life to many of its 
first improvements.” 

"Duty was bis pole ster, end not the opinions of his 

fellows. He isa described as having been excsedingly 

liberel end hospitable. No petty avarice, no sordid 
embition, characterized a single ect of his life, and 
whatever fault may have been imputed to him, no one 
thought him capable of a dishonorable act." 


"The beauty that invested his useful life was, that whate~ 
over he undertook, he 414 it without ostentation,*1 


Judge Perrynen was first interred on the Franklin Plantetion-- 
the buriel groun¢ of #illiam Jones, Sr., his father-in~lewe-within 


@ short éistence of his first home in Cenecuh, A few years later 





1. Riley, 3. ¥. A ead tt Hit i County Alebama, The 
latter facts ware obtained from a vis £ by the writer to 


the graves site. 
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the remains were removed to Evergreen, where they were placed 
in a grave atop a hill opposite and overlooking the site of 
The Evergreen ‘Academy. A handsome marble obelisk marks the - 
grave site. It was erected by the citizens of Evergreen in 
nemory of the 9 who had contributed so largely to its early 


development. 
CHARLES A. NEWTON 


Charles A, aewboat: long-time Superintendent of Education in 
Conecuh County, was born in Seer bye Tero) January 27, 1836. 
His psrents were S. W. and Charlotte A. (Smith) eatan | also 
natives of Vermont. 

Mr. Newton received a liberal education in his yoith,; 
having attended schools in both Vermont and New Hampshire, At 
the age of 21, he came to Alabama where he followed his chosen 
career--that of teaching. During the first year in his adopted 
Stake, he taught a school near Monroeville; the next year, he 
removed to Montgomery Cen E where he accepted the principal- 
ship of a school. His friends in Mcnroe County were persistent 
in their efforts to prevail upon him to return to Monroe, and 
acceding to their wishes, he came back, and taught school there 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Mr, Newton enlisted for a term of 1 year in the lst Florida 
eateats. after which hs removed to Conscuh County and taught 
school at Belleville for thras years. Again, in 1963, he en- 
listed in the Confederate Army, and served until the early part 
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of 1864, when he was captured at Pine Barren, Florida, and sent 
to Ship Island as a prisoner of Ser. | 

After the War had closed, Mr. Newton was released, He 
returned to his home and accepted the principalship of the 
Pineville School in Monroe County, where he taught for 3} yeare, 
after which time he returned to Belleville, and. served as the 
Principal of the Belleville Academy for a period of 1? years. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Newton wes an outstandingly 
successful business man. He was a partner in the Belleville 
general mercantile firm of Forbes and Newton from 1876 to 1683. 
Upon the deeth of Mr. Forbes in 1874, Mr. Newton continued the 
business with Mr, Forbes son, until 1683, at which time it was 
dissolved, and the firm reorganized under the mame C, A, Newton 
and Son, Mr, Newton owned, in addition to his mercantile interests 
an extensivo treet of land axbUntihng t6’over 1,500 acres, 

He wae married in 1863 to Lucy ©. Ballard, a daughter of 
Theophilus Ballard, one of the pioneer settlers in Conecuh. 

Five children wore born of the union. They were William H., 
merchant and long-time member of the Board of Education in 
Conecuh; Esrnest E., at one time sub-professor of Geology, 
University of Alabama, and later a prominent lawyer in Conecuh 
County; Nettie, wife of %. M,. Carter of Vincent, Alabema; Claude 
C., a dentist; ond Guy G., a prominent physicien in Coneouh. 

Politically, Mr. Newton was a Democrat, He was an active 
member of the Presbyterian Church. 

In the personal memoirs in The Memorial Record of Alabama 


is found this quotation, 
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"In his professional career Mr. Fewton has made a oredit~ 
able record and hie interest in behalf of education has been 
the means of lifting the schools of his adopted county to 

& very high plane of usefulness, He is a popular citizen, 
anaé his long connection with educational work has gained . 
for him a statewide reputation as a teacher.) - 


In 1874, tr, Newton was chosen County Superintendent of. 
Education of Conecuh County, which office he held for exactly — 
20 yeers, It was his privilege to essume control of the public 
Schools just after the ere of Reconstruction. Largely through 
his foresight end by his ability did the Conecuh County Pudlio 
_. Schools experience that ers of expunsion which characterized the 

_systen from 1875-1900, 

Prof, Newton died at his home in Bellevill@é on Mondsy, Maroh 
5, 1900." His neiuading was lamented by #11 who knew him. Tributes 
of respect and affection were expresse$ by all his sumerous . 
friends. In an editorial, the Zvorgreen Courant stated: 


"The death of this well-known and highly esteemed citizen 
of Conecuh County removes one of the few remainjng landmarks 
of a regime now fast disappesring in the South. 


"Prof, Newton was not only an eccomplished scholar and 
polished gentleman of the old school, but was one whose long 
and useful life kept ever abreast of the progressive advances 
of the day: .-He'was for many yeers Superintendent of Xducation 
of this County, which position he filled with credit to him- 
self and honor to his county. He had ever been active and 
useful worker in politics, being an unswerving Democrat. 


"Polished, refined and courtly, Prof. Newton yet had the 
warmth of heart and geniality of nature which brought young 
and old equslly into pleasant and lasting relations with him. 
His home life, at his pleasant ond ever hospitable country 
seat at Belleville, was an ideal one. He had always followed 
the quiet, peaceful pursuits of a farmer-merchent, and hed 
around him all that could conspire to meke life happy and 


' attractive. 

en aeeenneemninenenenemeen cena aamnmamemaeamnaaae 
1. Memoriel Record of Alabema--Conecuh Memoirs. 

2. The Svergreen Courant, March 7, 1900. 
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"His place in the affections of those who were happy in ~- 
forming the ever-widening circlefipf his personal frienta, 
4a too secure for him to be forzotten. He passes from 

us like the sun-light of summer; falis like the earliert 
leaf of Autumn blown by the rade wind coming out of the 
cave of death,* 


GEORGS MARION HARPER 


George Uarion Harmer, for many vears a leader in eduoatinn 
in Conecuh, was born October 27, 1861 at Herbert, Alabama, 

His father was Robert Alexander Harner and hig mother 
was Susie Anna Purell, They ceme from Greenville, fouth Cara. 
lina, and homesteaded at Herbert, Alsbana, Conecuh, County, 
in 1850, ! | 

Young Harverta echooling was obtained at the loeal 
echoole at Meunt Union and Herbert, which institutions he 
attended at every ornortunity. Due to the fact that these 
echools overated for only a few weeka during the summer montha 
of esoh year, he 4414 not have tha onnartunity of extensive 
formal schooling during his senool days. He wae an eager 
reader and a naturel student, By dent of anvlied energy ana 
ambition he wee shle ts acauire for himself what smounted ty 
an exceliant informal education. 

From 1290.1887, he renoved from Alabama and resided in 
Texes, While in that State he 2ttended cohenl. Th te data 
of him that in order to make eufficient money te make it 


possible for him to ray hire toerd in order to star in school, 


ne chooned wood in the afternoons. 
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In 1887, Mr, Harper retumed to his home in Alshama, One 
year later, March 15, 1468, he married Mies Johnnie Annie 
Deer, The oeremdany took place: in her father'e home at ola 
Town, Seven children were born to the couvle, The children — 
were Orren Ferman, George Rertran, Silliam R4gar, John Robert, 
Maxie, Jessie (Mra Connie Bailey) and Teasie ("ra Archie Von 
Millan Rumbley), 

During the period from 1890 to 1900, Mr, Harper taucht 
school at Mount Union, O14 Town and Herbert, He served ar 
county eauperintendent of edueation for Conecuh. from 1896 to 
1900 and from 1902 to 1912. From 1990 until the tine of hie 
death in 1926, he wae a menber of the Coneecuh Board af TA. 
‘ueation. . 

It may be said of him that he devote’ the beat nart of 
his life to the field of education in hie home county, He 
made a watchful, capable officer, in thom the peorie of the 
county renosed considerable trust and confidence, an’ evi- 
dencea by the fact that for seven terns they eleated him to 
the poet of County Superintendent of Fdttieation, Fis while’ 
osonhy of life was to live a clean and useful life, Wie 
philosovchy of education wae to give every child an equal | 
chance to eauip himself or herself for life'a work. Ne aetrove 
for longer school terms, better school buildings, a nore 
adequate curriculum, and better trained teachers, 

Mr, Harper was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Noodman of the Yorld and the Democratic Party,! 





1. Rumbley, Mre. A. W.--Information for the aketch »ritten 
at the requssat of the suthor. 
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ROBERT EDWARD LEE KSY 


‘Robert EB. Lee Key, Superintendent of Fausation of Coneauh 
County from 1913 to 1917, waa born in Farmersville, Lowndes 
County, Alabama, Mey®, 1068, Ne attended the nublio echaols 
near his home, and later graduated from the Highiand Home 
College in Butler County, Alabama. ; 

Upon praduation, Mr, Key chose teaching ag hie life mr, 
He taught in Loendea and Butler Counties prior to his removal 
to Coneauh County, In 1899, he came to Coneeuh, where he 
taught school at Brookin, Prom 1990 to 1999, he continued the 
school at Brookiyn. In 1909, he wena elected to the nriticinal ey 
of the Castleherry school, which position he held until the | 
election for county superintendent in 191°, at which time Yr, 
Key won the election, From 1913 to 1917, he served the county 
aa superintendent, His term wae marxed by wrogreasive adminis 
tration of the echool system, He taught at O14 Poen in 19°98, 

Mr, Key married tisa Tinifred VYeaver, of Seaver, Conecuh 
County, on November 24, 1998, A ron, Robert FE, Key, Jr. wae 
born February 2, 1917; a daughter, Francee ficott rey wag horn 
April 8, 1920. 

Ur, Key served as tom clerk of Everrreesn from 199% to 


his death in 19°R, He wag buried at Fverrreen, 


MARVIN A, HANKS 


Marvin A, Hanks, former Superintendent of Sdueatinn in 
Conecuh County, was born in that county August 9°, 1990, Wig 


ancestors on the paternal side were Zcotch, having roved from 
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Seotland to North Carolina, ond later to Coneavh County, *, 1, 
Hanke, hie father, war born and reared in Coneeuh County, on : 
the maternal efdo, Ur, Hanke came from fonteh.Mnetian annestry, 
Hig nother wae Rebeccal¥idsieten Ranke, Wer famity hed moves ; 
to Coneouh from near Charleeton, South Coroiina hefare har birth, 
Ur, Hanke obtainad ble early aohootineg tn the nubtte 
schools 6@ Conecuh County, hia training wag sunptemented by 
private tutors in hie home, In 19153 he entered the state 
Teacher's College at Troy, Alabama, from ehich inatitution he 
graduated in Yay, 1917, At the berinnine of the Sehost, yeas 
1917618, he commenced teaching in the fast Breeton Mich fehsot ‘ 
but resiqned hin position before the end of the year tn oarfer 
to enlist in the United Staten Army. He ene a nenber af the 
Signal Corpe, After the aratatios, Ur, Hanke wag nueteret aut 
of service, snd recumed hie profeeston. Me taucht ashen! 
from 191841919 in the Soneouh Publica fehnol at Baewes, During 
the year 191%199), he was elected prinatinal af the Rentan 4h 
School, which place he held for tun yeare, after whiah tine 
he reeignad in orfer to continue his schooling, Roe enrettad tn 
the achool of Téveantion at the University of Atnhama, hut 
before sommleting hin term there, he ena aalented *v the Raney 
County Board of Sducation to serve aa County Smerintendent, 
This occurred in 19°93, Later, during the sunners, ir, Menke 
returned to the University, Where he obtained hie 8, A, Aerrae 
in Education, and then proceeded to thke mratuete vork tn 


FAdveational tdmintetragion, | 
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In 1925, the office of County Sunerintendent of KAuaation 
in Conecuh was made elective by ponuler vote. Tn 1994, Mr, - 
Hanke was a oandiaate for the position. He waa elected for 
a four-year term by an overvshoelming majority, Your yerre 
later, in 1998, he wae again a cantidate ond again he ene 
chosen by the peonie of the county. In 192°, he ren for the 
third consecutive term and for the thin? time he wre eelented 
by the peonle. | In 1936, prior to the end of his term, he 
resigned the position in order to assume the nrineinalahin of 
the State Secondary Agricultural School at Everrrecn, which 
position he now holds, 

June 4, 1924, Mr, Hanka wac married te Wire MInona 
Simmons, who had been reared in Vonroeville, Alahama. Of thin 
union were born two children, Marvin A, Hanke, Jr., “areh 7, 
1995; Elizabeth Hanke, February 97, 19°8,17 : 

Mr. Hanke 1s a member of the Metho4int Church. We hne 
for years been an active officer in that organization, ant the 
teacher of the Yealeyan Bible Clase at Fverrreen, | ary, 

Fishine, hunting and horticulture are Fr, Hanka! tohhtea, 
His collection of flowers 2n4 shrubs is one of the Pineat in 
Ceneouh County 

During Mr, Hanke’ administration of the achaal avetem tn 
Conecuh County, 1993-38, the greatest prorress aver attained 


during any one ere was made, It was during hig adminiatration 


een 
1. Hanks, M. A.«-Peraognal letter, 
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that the pnrogram of Coneniidation waa carried forward vith 
euch euecesaful resuite. To him, more than.to eny other ond 
percon, is due the oredit for a Tare nart of thie nrorrecatve 


movement, The Rvergreen Courant atated, 


-*finee 1998 the Coneouh County achoole have heen headed 

by Superintendent Karvin KR, Hanks, an amertence’? etuastor 
and an executive with a keen vieion to the future, He, 

with the Board of Education, has Been resnonatbte for the 
great forward etrides made by the e4unational oraanteetiona. 
Carefully he hag mapred out methoda of nranedure and avtetty 
hae carried plane through, Conentidastion hie been ona of 
his chief ains. . 


DR, EDYARD LAMAR RFLTY 


Perhans no individual, exeent profesaional ashon? men, have 
contributed more to the development of schoole in Coneonh 
County eince 1900 than has De, F. 1. Kelly, 

Fdwart L, Kelly was horn in Monroe County, Alabama, June 
11, 1871. His parentea were Samuel Ritey Kelly ond Fi izaheth . 
(ovens) Kelly. Dr. Kelly received his comaon achool Sea thine 
in the schools of Yonroe County, Hie orofeerional training 
was obtained at the Medical Denartment of the niverat ty of 
Alabama, which waa located at Mobile, He eradunted fron thts 
institution Avril &, 1990 with the demrree of ¥etinal aster, 

It ie intereeting to note that Pr, Kelly taurcht several 
sessions of school in Coneouh County prior to his entrances 
into the Medical School. One of these wae at Renton tn 1Rea. 
95. The other was st Lenox, also in Coneouh County, “474 
at that time was a lor cam>. This last echool waa in 1808.9R, 


eee remeeneemneeenmemnenneenememmemmnnmmeneernnemamn erate eee 
1. The Zvergreen Courant, Oct. 39, 1939 
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May 94, 1909, Pr, Kelly passed the examination of the | 
State Medteal Board, and immediately commenced his oareer. 
aa an active physician at Wallace, in Fecambin County, where 
he practiced for 2 years. Tn 1903, he removed to Poshee, 
Alabama, aleo in Bacanbdia County, where he practice!’ for one 
year, after which he returned (1904) to Repton in Coneenuh 
County, shere he has since reeided, 

Dr, Kelly wae married? in December 19% to Mies lucy 
Riddle Straughn, a descendent of Fielding Strauchn who ver 
one of the pioneer aettlere of Coneouh, having moved to that 
county in 1917 from North Cerolina, Of the union were horn 
five sons: Warren, Clay (deceaned), Bruce, Guy ant Kart, 

In 1910, Dr, Kelly was elected a member of the Conenuh 
County Board of Fducation, hile a member of that body, he 
wae noted for his prorressiveness ond his business aeunen, 
It 1s largely through hia efforts thet the achoot at Range, 
and Reeves were constructed, Perhana nore to him than to 
any other one man ie due the credit for the Lonation of the 
Renton High School. 

Then the coneolidation ameran wae eommenced in Coneauh 
County, Dr, Kelly foresaw the atvantares of such « movenent, 
and threw himself into the fight with ell of the amour of 
his nature. In sneaking of the consolidation novenent in 
Conecuh, the Courant etated,-"Great-oredit must be ofven to 
Dr. E. L. Kelly who for 16 years eerved as a member of the 
County Board of Fdueation.,"* During 11 of that time, he ere 
Chairman of The Board, 
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In 1928, Dr, ‘Kelly was elected by the Conecuh County | 
MéALERLcAbnoodntiohASiteertotns cbUhty stint Officer, and 
to assume charsa sf the newly-created County Health Denart~ , 
ment. Since 1928, he has been actively in charwe of the ‘work. 
of that department which was begun Oct.1, 19°8 in that ésunty, 
Much ‘of hia work hae been connected with the examination of 
children in the public echools. In order to rive an idea of 
his work, it might be mentioned that from 1999 to 1930, Dr. 
Kelly examined 3,282 school children, 2,494 of whom were foun’ 
to have defects. By 1930, 803 of the defecta had been remedied, 
and most of the others were in process of correction, iGexe. 
ulosis cases were located and treatment prescribed, dental : 
work was prescribed, eyes were examined, toxin-anti-toxin adm 
ministrations for divhtheria, and tyvhiod have been admintatered, 
Practically every school child in the county has been innoeu- 
lated against small pox, Malaria has veen taken into consider 
ation, as have been hook-worm and diseases common to the 
section. In the same year veriod, more than 950 privies eng 
157 septic tank connections were installed in the rural districts 
of the county, upon recommendation of the health devartment.. 
The entire health program in the county haa, been progressing 
consistently since Dr, Kelly assumed charre. 

Dr, Kelly is an active member of the Methodist—Enisconal 
Church. He 4s chairman of the Board of Stewards at Revton. 
For a number of years he has served as Sunerintendent of ‘the 


Hethodist Sunday School. He is also Charge Lay Reader in the 
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-Repton Circuit, He is a member of the Masonio Lodge in which 
organizations to which Dr, Kelly belongs are the Yoodmen of 

the World, and the State and County Medical Aesooiationa, 


MRS, MAMIE ¥, TAYLOR 


Mra, Mamie W, Taylor hae been outstanding in educational 
work in Conecuh County ince 1918, At that time she served aa 
co-principal of the first Junior High School located in the 
county, at what 1s now Lyeffion High School. , | 

Mamie Worland Taylor was bern in Escambia ,County, Alabania, 
and attended elementary schools in that county. Later, her 
family moved to Tyler agen adaelbainps 3 where ehe finished 
high school... Then came three years at Graceland Collere in 
Lamoni, Iowa, from which ehe graduated with a Aiptoma in Arte, 
Further educational work was pursued at the tnivereity of 
(Alabama, from which institution she received a Bachelor of 
Solence degree, with @ mafor in pootology and history and 
a minor in English. *: 

tw helping to inaugurate the Junior high’ echool movement 
in Coneouh, Mra. taylor made a distthot contribution to that 
phase of education! development in the County. Until 1930. 
she worked in that field with outetanding success, 80 
successful was she an dealing with bothe patrons and punils 


that the County Board of Educetion invited her to become 
County Attendance Officer, which vosition she accented, It 


‘was she who initiated the first systematic effort at Organized 
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Attendance work ever undertaken in the county, The folowing 
chart will emphasize the effectiveness of her work: | a 
Av. Daily Attendance Year 


Conecuh 1920 1980 1931 
County 7 












Tt should be noticed that these figures inelude the Menrsanton 
Years." It 198 significant that conalatent nrogrees took nilace, — 

In 1935, when the Department of Public Velfare wax created 
in the County, “re, Taylor was invited to aeatme charge of 
this work because of her knowledge of the county eonditione. 
and aleo because of her partioular fitness for the work due 
to her training in college an@ her exnertence in the county 
attendance work, Her record in that department sneake atequat. 
ely for itself. Sinoe 1935, she hae been aotively in ohares 
of the welfare work in Conecuh county, and an abiy has’ ‘he 
conducted the affaire in that offioe that che hae recet ved 
atatecwiae Pecogni tion for her work. — 

Mre. Taylor ia» wifted aeaker and reader and hea heen 
called upon on numerous occasions to afdrese eatherings nver 
the county, where she alveys del ishted her audience with the 
aptners of her remarks and the charm of her delivery, 

It might be intereeting to note thet ¥re, Paytor orranize4 
the first rural Baaket Ball Teama in Gonecuh County, an4 waa 
largely responaible for nopularising that snort in the county, 
At one time she =e a boys barcket ball team at The Junior 
High @@hool (then the only euch school in the county) which 


won the County Baeket Ball Chammionchin, defeatine the several 


hich schools at Evergreen, Castleherry ant Renton, 
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Bra, Taylor hae tes hobbies: Young neonte and fnvere, 
They are in a way, indieative of her, ee an tn@tet aus, 

Ure, Taylor ie marrie’ to Robert ¥, Tertor, # native 
of Conecuh County, They have one daurhter, Yemyelu, who ie. 
teaching in Jacksonville, Alabama, 


R, G, BOZTMAR 


Sinoe 3998, Mr. Bozeman has been orosinentty tdantified 
with efugational intarests in Coneouh,County, en’? haa taken 
an active and leading part in furthering efueationsl aevelnre 
ment in the nsounty, . 

Robert Oneaton Bageman waa born on a fare in Snvtneton 
County, Alabane, Reember 's, (1°68, He received hie eduaation 
in the public gchoole of that enunty, an? lator attendnd and 
graduated from the Troy State Teachers Collere, Ye dantinued 
hia education at the University of Alabama. We anhaotine 
yaa entorrunted by the “orld “ar, 

Tn 1919, after he returned fron the trav, Uy, Snrenan 
decan hie enreer ag n teacher fn the Covington Cannty Fehnnt 
fyestom, In 199%, he reaianed in orter th namme the ertnetnt an 
shin of the Sverrreen City @chool. Fra threa yeare he ea-ved 
a@ the prinoirat of that inatitution, mn? reaioned’ tn Mag 
19236 in order to become the editor of the fvergrern Canrant, 


“hich had resentiy been reorranieed, 


finae 19°, Hr, Rozemsn hae been eantivele? tn charwe of 
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The Courant. In that nosition, he hae had many onnortont ties 
to wield the influence of that waver in behalf of e@unetion, 
in every inetance, the policies of The Courant have been an 
behalf of schools and the school peonte, “publie edues tion 
occunies a prominent place in the pnolfeies of The Courant, 

In 1928, ¥r, Bozeman wae elected a member of the Conaanh | 
County School Board, Sinoe 193°, he hae served ably as 
Chairman of that body. | Tt should be renembere’ thrt a nortian 
of the time during Ur. RBosemank administration, the "“enrseston 
Years" were seriously threatenine the ashoole of the State, 
During all of thie period, Mr, Bozeman ene fighting galtontiy 
for education, both in the Roard Meetines nnd in the editoria? 
polixies of hie paver, A great deal of oredit te due to him 
for the admirable manner in which the Poart onorers*ed with 
the Surerintendent an4 Peacheres in enabling the achoola to 
survive throuch that period, fr. foreman alten serves an the 
Evergreen City Board of Fducation. 

In 19°65 Yr, Roseman Fats married te Wier Suren Maker of 
Evergreen, They have four children, Rettyaue, Robert Santon, 
Jr., Déckey ond Pace, | 

Mr, Rozeman is a member of the Rertiet Church, Te ina 
member of the pqarn of Deacons of the ¥verrereen Church. Yor 
fh number of years; he served as Sunerintenient of the Sunday 
School. He is past oresident of the Lions Club, "vercreen; 
past post Commander of the Alma Yartin Post, Amertoan l.ertan;: 
a nember of the “oodman of the Torl4; Paetary Tnternational: and 


’ The Buginees Ian's Evangelistic Cluc, From 1937.27, he served 


as President of The Alabama Press Asnociation,. 





MRSe dSNUTTA TAYLOR NOs TOR 


He person in Coneouh County during tin pest deosde 
hes contributed more to the deval opuent of elem tery 
6ducstion then has Mrs. Jerette Taylor Howton. In 1926, 
Hrs. Newton become supervisor of Glementery sduestion 
in the county. whe brought to her work the very novest 
developnents in the field of clenantary tesching techniques, 
Her inspiring leadership hes mesnt much to tip ele am tory 
tecohers in Conseuh ond mere to the thousands of elemn teary 
pupils sho heave sttended school in Concouh during irs. 
Neston’e iAncusbency. ) 

Born in Montgomery, Alabans, end educated in the 

@lomntery end secondary sech@ls of that ity, Hrs. Neston 
attended sehoole in Ghio ané Ses York States, She holds 
the Bechelor of Artes oni Beohelor of “sienes degrees fron 
the Ohio itete Uniwrsity, and the Mester of Arta degres 
from Colunbie University 1n New York City. Before coming 
tO Conmcuh Vounty, Hrs, Heston 5 6 menbet of the foculty. 
of State Teschers' Coliegs ot Troy, Alsdana. 

HEB wexton brought to har work in Conscuh a rich 
heckground of training, which, coupled sith her naturel 
ability ‘ona sympathetio umieratending of the teswhers' 
problems made her & most valuable memter of the Steff in 
concouh dAlenenteary Zducation. 

Very largely through the efforta of ura. Neuton, 
the vleantery depertrmnt in Comecub vounty sttoined 
80 caviasble atendsri of schieverent. uPo. Nonton constantly 





stressed the inportence of Freeding ée on esscntie) 
twi of learning, ond che hes mde many contributions 
to the dewilopusnt of reaiing in the Consouh schools, 

In 011 of her tvork, rose Newton hes exhibited 
much ability. Sle is considered one of th most outstanding 
authorities on clemmtary educetion in the tat of 
Alsbens, for severel yeas, she has taught in the “uncer 
Sessions st Alebaxms VYolyfechniea Inetitute in auburn. She 
hes held prowinent positions in the State dducstion . 
Association, om hes frequently served os speoker during 
‘meetings of the Association. 

Mrs. Newton is th «ife of Honorable surnest Be 
New ton, Attorneyeateian, <vorgreen. Fs. eston is a son 
of Professor Charles Heeton, prominent Conecuh educator. 


uch to the regret of ler hundreds of friends 
in Gonccuh, urs. Nexton is no longer ecrving 68 Supervisor 
of Slenentery Hducation in Comseuh, having oe ce pte d the 
principslship of an Slencntery Sehool ina Hontgonery, 
Alesbens, her former home. She gerrice with her an enviable 
recom of achievensnt, and the effection of those teachers 
who hed tho privilege of being benefitted by her supervision, 
end of the pupils in the schools who hsd come to know her 
am to acpreciste the chara of her personslity. 





MISS NELL GLENN MOO RER 


One of the younger but very prominsnt persons in 
edum tion in Coneouh County is Miss Nell Glenn Moorer. 
It is her job to see thet a1 childrem within school oge 
ani abject to the compulsory sttendance laws of the state 
of Alabama are enrolled in school and thet they attend with 
some degree of regulerity, in Coneouh, ; 

It ie to Miss Moorer to whom Conscuh teachers turn when 
they have problem cases. To her they send thoir lists 
of absentees end to her they report ®11 attendience records 
required. 

Nell Glenn Moorer was born in Evergreen, Aleboxwt in 
the yesr 1914. She is the second daughter of the lste 
Le Le Moorer and Nell G. { Glenn ) Moorer. Miss mMoorer 
received her education in the Evergreen Elementary schol, 
the State *econdsry Agricultural Sohool at Evergreen, and 
Alabem® College, Montevsllo, A college. tiises Moorer 
majored in Sociology. che hes been attendance worker in 
Cone cuh since 1936, During tin Sunners Since 1936, she 
hes worked with the fed Cross in Louisville, Sentucky ,doing 
flood relief work. Her experience includes social work 
done &t Alabeme freining “chool for Delinquent Girls, 
WePeAe Visitor ot Huntsville, end counselor at Hull House 
Syjmmer Cemp neer Chicago. 

Wiss Moorer is 5 manber of the Methodist Church, in 
which institution she has token grect intcrest in the young 


peoples work. 





Sines caning to the Comeuh work in 1936, Mies 
Moore hes beon quite sctive in etimuleting pupil 
interest in ottendence, Unier her guidence, every school 
in thea County hes sponsored " Attendenge Drivyea*, which heave 
veon most successful. 

in hendling the prodlem cseea, Mies Moorer hes 
been tactful soni successful. in comoquence, mony children 
sre attendantswao were formorly delinquents. kiss Koorar 
GQéserves praise for her sple niid record, 

In 1937, the Departments of sducation end Public 
#elfore in Conecuh sponsored a moncgre ph, The fisck end 
White, which deelt with the genersl topic of sttemiance in 
relction to progress in school work. Of this publicetiaon, 
Misa Moorer served as editar. the pudlicstion conteins 
@ wealth of interesting informtion ond statistical dats, 
Wiese oorer le lorgely responsible for this timely work. 

By helping to keep youngsters in echool, iss Koorer 
is doing & wortheehile work in the educations] fisld in 
Cons cul. . / 





List oF 
SUPSRINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION 
CONSCUH COUNTY,ALABAMA 
1856-1988 

Hew, Date. 
PAGE, PATRICK Decsevecescccccee cece ses slOSGo5? 
PERRYMAN» Jo Vocosecccvccseccceyvcs ses slLOn7a60 
BEARD, WILLTAMe ceccrcnssesescseess eats cLOGQoG2 
FORBES, SeGesescevesscesecescesner seca stGOR~b4 
ASHLEY, WILLIAM Assess vccevcceeveses cep iOO$~65 
TONES» AcWovcecescsccveresevessesescvcslB65=68 
MILLER, WILLIAM Poy SReceneccecesecese clB6Se7) 
LEDKINS, Wedeovevcccsceasncevevscveceesta71n7G 
NEWEGM » CHARLES Accocavesceaserscseess clS74o% 
HARDY » Be Jovccccvcecccevenscccescses cel Bea G6 
HARPER, Geleccccccescetece ses cyeeeessL896~1900 
LOWERY,» Sohosveevcredssenceneesenss verse Q0~OR 
HARPER, GoMeocccvccoscscenndvcsessesceol M213 
KEY, ReBelececscccovecsscssesescorssesesvisol? 
BENNETT » W ReccccvccsacccsccescscsseseelGl7o23 
HANKS, MARVIN AcccsccsccevvevececeesesclGea~S6 
WEATHERS pHENRY Decescccccecvevcnsesesesl Ibo 


ent 
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